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REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


Surely » Five 
Marine + Mlied Lines 


COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


Meee RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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Unusual Agency Contracts . 


ERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 
agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 
mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 
7 — 
7 : WP 7 TRanrea The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 


tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 
Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 


CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing. 


ST. LOUIS INSURANCE GROUP | 


4144 LINDELL BLVD. OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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Insurance Stocks 
Market 


1960 Range 

Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 

Aetna Casualty (a) 76/2 

Aetna Fire Insurance 

Agricultural Insurance 

American Equitable 

American General Insurance, Texas 

American Home 

American Insurance 

American Reinsurance 

Bankers & Shippers 

Boston Insurance 

Camden Fire 

Continental Casualty 

Continental Insurance 

Employers Group (c) 

Employers Reinsurance 

Federal Insurance 

Fidelity & Deposit 

Fireman's Fund 

General Reinsurance 

Glens Falls 

Globe & Republic 

Great American 

Hanover Insurance 

Hartford Fire (f) 

Hartford Steamboiler 

Home Insurance 

Insurance Co. of N. A. (c) 

Jersey Insurance 

Kansas City Fire & Marine 

Maryland Casualty 

Massachusetts Bonding 

Massachusetts Protective 

Merchants Fire 

Merchants & Manufacturers 

National Fire 

National Union Fire 

New Amsterdam 

New Hampshire (b) 

New York Fire 

North River 

Northeastern 

Northern Insurance 

Northwestern Nat'l Insurance 

Ohio Casualty 

Old Republic Insurance 

Pacific Indemnity 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance 

Providence Washington 

Providence Washington, Pfd. 

Reinsurance Corp 

Reliance Insurance 

St. Paul Fire & Marine 

Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance 

Springfield Fire & Marine (b) 

Springfield Fire & Marine, Pfd 

Standard Accident 

Trinity Universal 

United States F. & G. 

United States Fire 

Westchester Fire 

Life Companies 

Aetna Life 

American Heritage 

American National 

Bankers National (h) 

Beneficial Standard 

Business Men's Assurance 

California Western States (c) 

Commonwealth of Kentucky 

Connecticut General 

Continental Assurance 

Franklin Life (b) 

Gov't Employees Life 

Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard (c) 

Kansas City Life 

Liberty National 

Life and Casualty 

Life Insurance of Virginia (g) 

Lincoln National 

Massachusetts Indemnity 

Monumental Life 

Nat'l Life and Accident 

North American Life Insurance (Chicago) 

Philadelphia Life (e) 

Quaker City (b)(i) 

Republic National (a) 

Southland Life 

Southwestern Life 

Travelers Life 

United Insurance (Chicago) 

United States Life 

West Coast Life (e) 

(a) Adjusted for 2 for | splint and 25% dividend. 

b) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend 
Adjusted for 2 for | split 
Adjusted for 10% stock dividend 
Adjusted for 20% stock dividend 
Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend. 
Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend 
Adjusted for 7'/,% stock dividend 
Adjusted for two 5% stock dividend 


Over-the-counter 


Bid Price 
9/30/60 
84 





Best’?’s Stock Index 
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1959 
30 Fire 30 
& Cas. Life 


37.5 191.5 
37.8 186.3 
37.3 184.5 
37.5 188.7 
36.5 183.4 
35.2 180.3 
37.2 198.0 
36.6 198.4 
33.9 187.0 
33.7 184.1 
35.8 188.7 58.3 

37.9 190.4 59.9 

Index base for the three above, 1941-43 = 10. 


* Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 public utility stocks combined. 





End of 
Month 


*500 
Stocks 


55.4 
55.4 
55.4 
57.6 
58.7 
58.5 
60.5 
59.6 
56.9 
57.5 


Stocks 


55.6 
56.1 
55.3 
54.4 
55.8 
56.9 
55.5 
57.0 
53.5 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December .... 


Building Cost Index 
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Avg. Aug. 

1939 1960 
Boston 210 748 
New York 219 779 
Buffalo 205 763 
Baltimore 198 729 
Philadelphia 196 700 
Pittsburgh 219 702 
Cincinnati 209 713 
Cleveland 206 726 
Chicago 205 659 
Indianapolis 206 716 
Detroit 208 777 
Milwaukee 209 756 


Avg. Aug. 

1939 1960 
Minneapolis 202 681 
Kansas City 209 649 
St. Louis 208 704 
Atlanta 187 789 
Dallas 171 631 
New Orleans 194 731 
Denver 195 636 
Seattle 195 707 
San Francisco 183 671 
Los Angeles 167 715 


National Average 200 723 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 


specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
panv. 
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DONNA LOSSES 
$135 MILLION 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES by insur- 
ance officials place insured losses 
from Hurricane Donna in the neigh- 
borhood of $135 million and the 
number of individual claims at half 
a million to rank among the most 
destructive storms to hit the United 
States. The record is still held by 
the 1950 storm which ran up in- 
sured losses of nearly $174 million, 
followed by the two hurricanes in 
1954 which caused insurance losses 
of $130 million and $122 million 
to make that year the worst for 
storm damage. Extended coverage, 
under which the bulk of storm losses 
accumulate, now brings in twice the 
premium volume it did in 1950 but 
will be seriously in the red again 
this year after a respite of only two 
years in the black. Several hundred 
additional loss adjusters have been 
called into the 
claims. 


area to expedite 


AWARD TO BERRY 


J. RayMonp Berry, general counsel 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, was selected as 1960 win- 
ner of the Gold Medal Award of the 
General Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of New York for rendering 
“The Most Meritorious Service to 
the Insurance Industry” in the year. 
Presentation of the award was made 
at the 35th annual dinner of the 
Association in New York. Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance and last year’s 
winner of the 
master. 


award, was _toast- 


FACT BOOK 


Tue 1960 Property Insurance Fact 
Book has been prepared by the In- 
surance Information Institute, in co- 
operation with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, as a reference 
source for researchers, speakers, 
scholars, and writers on fire and fire 
prevention subjects. The book is a 
storehouse of such information as the 
leading causes of fire, the magnitude 
of fire losses, fire fatalities, and ex- 
tended coverage losses. It also gives 
statistics on tropical storms, hurri- 
canes and _ tornadoes, including 
losses. 


For October, 1960 
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More than a quarter century of con- 
stant progress and growth through 
unexcelled personalized service to 


insurance companies. 


FIRE 
HAIL ° 


MARIN 


WINDSTORM 
AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


A. E. STRUDWICK CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 


. BE. STRUDWICK W. H. 
. F. O'CONNOR ie» 


KERN J. A. BIRKLAND 


KING M. D. MELBOSTAD 


F. KRISTIANSSON 


810 Baker Building, Minneapolis 


2, Minnesota 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


kG 


KUNCHES H, A. 


GOETZ J. L. SCHELLIE 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 





AGENTS ADVERTISE 


THE NAMES OF 19,150 independent 
insurance agents—enough to popu- 
late a small city—are listed with full 
addresses in a three-page advertise- 
ment appearing in the September 
27th issue of LOOK Magazine. For 
full local impact, the names are 
grouped first by state, then by city 
or town, and are allocated to regional 


issues of the magazine in 19 different 
the country. The 
prepared under 
National 
of Insurance Agents, is designed to 
give individual insurance agents a 
personal boost in their local areas 
with copy telling the reader the ad- 


sections of 
vertisement, 


aegis of the 


ad- 
the 
\ssociation 


vantages of buying fire and casualty 
insurance through an independent 
agent. 





GOOD TIE-IN 


* 


We 
*Personal Service 


YOUR/ BF dependent 
Insurance AGENT 


“SERVES/ YOU /FIRST” 


Through intensive local and national 

advertising, these two well-known symbols are 
working toward the same goal... 

to strengthen the important role the independent 
agent plays in making good insurance really 
work. And with ever-wider use they will 

continue to do their part in helping to make 
sales plus service equal success in the ’60’s. 


ZAETNA CASUALTY We = 


, : Same te «Business 
Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions yh 


7Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with 7Etna Life Insurance Company 


6 


e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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company developments 


ALABAMA 

Allstate Insurance Co. 
Bay State Insurance Co. 
Commerical Assurance Co. 
United Service Automobile Ass'n 


ARKANSAS Licensed 
Lincoln Fire & Casualty Ins. Co. 
Southern National Fire Ins. Co. . 


Licensed 


CALIFORNIA 
Lititz Mutual Insurance Co. 


COLORADO 


Crop Insurance 


Licensed 


Licensed 
Protective Ass'n 
Examined 
The Employers’ Mutual Ins. Co. 
Intermountain Casualty Co. 


DELAWARE 


Gulf Insurance C 
Preferred Insurance C 


Licensed 


ee Skokie, Ill. 
...Andover, Mass. 
......Miami, Fla. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Louisville, Ky. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Lititz, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 


.Pueblo, Colo. 


Dallas, Texas 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


London Guarantee & Acc. Co. Ltd. (U.S. Branch) ..New York, N. Y. 


Niagara Fire Insurance Co. . 
Phoenix Assurance Co. of New York 


.New York, N. Y. 
..New York, N. Y. 


The South British Ins. Co., Ltd. (U. S. Branch) ‘San Francisco, Cal. 
The Union Mar. & Gen. Ins. Co., Ltd. (U.S. Branch) New York, N. Y. 


NEVADA Licensed 
American Motorists Insurance Co. 
California Casualty Indemnity Exch. 
International Automobile Ins. Exch. 
Security Mutual Casualty Co. . 


NEW JERSEY Licensed 
Maine Bonding & Casualty Co. 


NEW MEXICO 


Stuyvesant Insurance Co. .. 


NORTH CAROLINA Licensed 

Service Insurance Co. of Alabama 
Examined 

Hospital Care Association, Inc. 


OHIO 


Licensed 


Licensed 


American Empire Ins. Co. of South Dakota 


Premier Insurance Co 


Chicago, Ill. 


..San Francisco, Cal. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Me. 


. Allentown, Pa. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
..Durham, N. C., 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


GEORGIA 


Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ‘ 
Incorporated 


Standard Guaranty Insurance C ....-Atlanta, Ga. 


HAWAII 


Maritime Insurance Co., Ltd 


KENTUCKY 
Harbor In rance Cc . 

Lincoln Fire & Casualty In 
Manchester In & Ir 
SP Distertius 


LOUISIANA 


International Travelers In 


MAINE 
Boothbay Mut 
Farmington Mut 
Jefferson Farmers 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Empire Mutual Ir 


demn 


Associated Merct 


MICHIGAN 
Harbor Insurance 
Louisville Title 


The Prot 


Farmers Mut 
Farmers Mut 
into 


Hastings Mut 


MINNESOTA 
Finnish Township Mutual F 
Perham Mutual! Fire Ins. C 


inte 
if ) 


Lake Region Mutual Ins. C 


Retail Lun 


MISSOURI 
Kemba Mut 


MONTANA 


American Banker 


NEBRASKA 

Argonaut Insurar 

British General In 
Countryside Casualty 
Des Moines Casualty C 
Fire & Casualt 
Horizon Insurance 
NEW YORK 
American Sea Insurance C 
The Baloise Marine Ins. 
The Constituti ' 
The Cont é 
Fidelity-Phenix 


8 


Examined 
f. 


Merged 


Examined 
Cn of Ga 


rgia ..Dawson, Ga. 


Licensed 
New York, N. Y. 


Licensed 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘ye Louisville, Ky. 
ty C Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Ins 


& Omaha, Neb. 


Licensed 
rp. New Orleans, ‘a. 


Boothbay, Me 
Farminaton, Me. 
Jefferson, Me. 


Licensed 
New York, N. Y 
Examined 
Ins. € Boston, Mass. 

Licensed 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Omaha, Neb 


M/ 


Hastings, Mich. 


Merged 


New York Mills, Minn. 

Examined 

} L c M nneapc | S 
Withdrew 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Licensed 

f F d ..Miami, Fla. 
Licensed 

Menlo Park, Cal. 

New York, N. Y. 

..Columbia, Mo. 

Des Moines, lowa 

Hartford, Conn. 

.. Freeport, Ill. 


Licensed 
New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
S. Branch) .San Francisco, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
...-New York, N. Y. 


Motorists 
OREGON 


Insurance Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Examined 


Mutual Insurance Cc Columbus, Ohio 


Examined 


of Oregon Portland, Ore. 


Examined 


Elk County Mutual Fire Ins. Co., P. of H 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Schuylkill County 


Globe 


Goodville Mutual Casualty Co. 


& Republic Ins. Co. of America New York, N. Y 


Goodville, Pa. 


Huntingdon County Grange Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 
The Lower Windsor Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

Select Risk Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Triumph Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Beaver County 
Wayne County Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. 


(Continued on page 156) 





conventions ahead 


OCTOBER 
Conference of Mut. Cas. Cos., Sales & Agency Conf., Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago 
North Dakota Assn. of Insurance Agents & Ins. Federation 
of N. D., Bismarck 
Independent Ins. Agents Assn. of Maryland, Inc., Emerson, 
Baltimore 
Ohio Assn. of Ins. Agents, 63rd Annual, The Neil House, 
Columbus 
Rhode Island Assn. of Ins. Agents, Sheraton-Biltmore, Provi- 
dence 
Arizona Assn. of Ins. Agents, Pioneer, Tucson 
Wisconsin Assn. of Ins. Agents, Annual, Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Nat'l Safety Council, Nat'l Safety Congress, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago 
Massachusetts Assn. of Ins. Agents, Sheraton-Plaza, Boston 
Inter-Regional Ins. Conf., Plaza, New York City 
New Mexico Insurors, Inc., Western Skies, Albuquerque 


NOVEMBER 
American Society of Ins. Management, Drake, Chicago 
Michigan Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Pantlind, Grand Rapids 
Illinois Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Leland, Springfield 
American Bar Assn., Regional Peabody, Memphis 
Kentucky Assn. of Ins. Agents. 64th Annual, Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville 
Indiana Assn. of Ins. Agents. Claypool, Indianapolis 
The Insurance Institute of America, Governor Clinton, New 
York City 
lowa Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 
Casualty Actuarial Society, Statler, Washington, D. C. 
National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Commodore, New 
York City 
Ins. Federation of N. Y., 46th Annual Luncheon, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 


DECEMBER 
Conv. of Mut. Cos., Acct. & Statist., Conrad Hilton, Chicago 
American Assn. of Univ. Teachers of Ins., Ambassador Kings- 
way, St. Louis 
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Performability 
and what it does 
for your men! 


61 TARK by Studebaker 
Performability...you have 
to drive it to believe it! 








SATISFACTION AND PRESTIGE: The smartest salesmen now 
drive compact cars—and the smartest compact is The ’61 Lark. Hand- 
some, distinctive outside, beautiful inside, and a joy every mile on 
the road. You have to drive it to believe it. 


DRAMATIC NEW DRIVER BENEFITS: New low-profile styling. 
Lively acceleration with new Skybolt Six engine. Easier steering and 
suspension (‘‘like power steering,” they say). Safety-padded dash. 
Increased visibility. Even greater legroom. Oversize bonded brakes. 
Regardless of price, The 61 Lark is the best-built, best-handling compact! 


UNEXCELLED POWER AND PERFORMANCE: The new Skybolt 
Six delivers 112 solid horsepower, with all the acceleration you want, 
especially at cruising speeds. Overhead valve design with ram-type 
manifolding also produces tremendously increased economy. (259 V8, 
if you prefer, for very little extra!) 


PROVEN ECONOMY IN FLEET USE: Over 1,000 fleets approve 
The Lark. Records show up to 25% saving on operation, up to 33% 


saving on maintenance and repair. (For the convincing facts, mail the 
coupon below.) 


Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corporation 
South Bend 27, Indiana 


C€) Send us informative literature only 
C) Have a factory representative ca!l me for an appointment 


NAME a 


TITLE —_ 





COMPANY____ 





ADDRESS 
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Complete multiple-line facilities 





With the addition of Life and Accident and Health to our 
long established and growing capacities in strategic per- 
sonal and commercial lines, we offer independent agents 


and brokers a uniquely coordinated traditional service. 


\e Chill E Sey SFO. wnoerwriters 


A 
ad 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
Manager 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY « VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY + THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. - THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) - ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Life Insurance, Accident & Health, Group Insurance through 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Affiliate of FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 








eee The merit rating plan embodied 
in the Safe Driver Insurance Plan 
introduced in California has evoked 
a great deal of comment. In discuss- 
ing the aspects of the plan, the article 
appearing on page 14 does not go 
into moral issues but investigates 
eleven statements made about Merit 
Rating Myths and Mysteries. In 
effect the article explains the system 
through disclaiming the soundness 
of the commonly-held views ex- 
pressed in them. Merit rating, the 
article points out, is not based on 
actual loss ratio, expected loss ratio 
or credibility factors, but is an ex- 
tension of the class plan using a set 
of characteristics of a risk. 


eee The insurance problems in 
peaceful development of atomic en- 
ergy for industrial use are coming 
under increasing investigation. This 
investigation is not confined, how- 
ever, to the United States, the article 
appearing on page 21 states, but 
takes in European countries as well. 
International Capacity for Atomic 
Liability Risk the article points out 
appears to be directed toward the 
growth of “pools” of direct writing 
insurers for domestic and interna- 
tional underwriting. The fundamen- 
tal concept of spreading the risk will 
have its universal application in 
meeting this problem, the article 
States. 


eee Losses of liability companies 
continue to mount year by year, 
giving rise to needs for higher rates. 
But is an increased rate schedule the 
only thing that will alleviate the im- 
mense loss of the industry due to 
Negligence Claims? On page 28 the 
vice president of claims of a large 


For October, 1960 


company tells what to do about ex- 
cessive awards and unmeritorious 
claims which work against the public 
interest. 


ee Recognition for a job well done 
is important to everyone. No matter 
how alive with the zeal to 
humanity an insurance man may be, 
he is apt to perform better if he 
knows that he will be justly and 
generously rewarded for his good 
performance. This motivation bene- 
fits him, however, in more than the 
immediate remuneration ; 
the practice he gets at successful 
selling builds a rich fund of experi- 
ence which helps him to improve still 
further. The manner in which the 
Development of Agents’ Experience 
can be used as an incentive toward 
underwriting by the agent is dis- 
cussed on page 51. 


serve 


sense of 


eee Finding new devices to improve 
the usefulness of the handicapped is 
a challenge which, if met by science, 
can make a more productive useful 
life for those who might not other- 
wise be able to support themselves. 
Insurance companies, which paid out 
$838 million in replacement income 
and untold amounts in permanent 
disability would naturally benefit 
from Rehabilitating the Handi- 
capped. The article appearing on 
page 65 explains the research done 
by one scientific agency and the an- 
swer which it came up with; an 
answer which restored many blind 
to active lives. 


eee New building materials—plas- 
tic, glass and glue laminated timbers 
—are light weight, less costly and 


easier to use than conventional ma- 
terials; their use in modern design 
breath-taking. But do these Trends 
in Building Construction provide 
adequate fire protection? Experi- 
ments by the National Board of Un- 
derwriters are answering many of 
the questions, but many remain. The 
article appearing on page 70 reviews 
the progress being made to insure 
that these new materials do provide 
fire protection whether they are used 
in exterior or interior construction 
and regardless of the shape of the 
design in which they are used. 


eee Boiler and machinery accidents 
are not as spectacular as those cov- 
ered by other forms of casualty in- 
surance. Accident frequency for this 
type of accident is lower than for 
the other forms of accidents. How- 
ever, Boiler and Machinery Is Insur- 
ance, the article appearing on page 
77 states, and is not just insurance 
which guarantees service. 


eee Factors considered in establish- 
ing earthquake insurance rates are 
directly related to those considered 
in computing fire and other property 
rates : construction, protection, occu- 
pancy, exposure, element of time and 
credibility of available _ statistics. 
However, Earthquake Insurance, the 
article on page 81 points out, as a 
science, needs much further study. 
It invites a reappraisal of earth- 
quake insurance in the United States 
and to do so, explains for the seis- 
mologist how the above factors are 
used in computing both types of in- 
surance rates. In summary, the ar- 
ticle states that two of the above 
factors are in need of most study: 
the area or exposure factor and the 
loss occurrence factor. 


ee? Public pressure to make unin- 
sured motorists responsible for dam- 
ages and injury to insured persons 
was met in 1958 with the Standard 
Family Automobile Liability Policy 
and in 1959 with the Package Auto- 
mobile Policy. Legal aspects of the 
insured’s rights when the parties dis- 
agree are still being worked out as 
enumerated in Recovery Procedure 
Under the Uninsured Motorist Cov- 
erage on page 107. 
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Mutual Semi-Annual Experience 


GGREGATE FIGURES in the mutual fire and casualty 
Acs are subject to easy misinterpretation because of 
the wide differences in size of carriers, classes of busi- 
ness underwritten and plans of operation followed. More- 
over, as a number of important mutual carriers do not 
file complete semi-annual figures it is difficult to obtain 
a representative group. For example, two of the com- 
panies included in this study write as much business as 
the other twenty-eight so their results weigh very 
heavily in the averages. 

For the thirty mutual companies included in this study, 
premium volume advanced nearly 914%, a slightly 
higher rate of growth than in the stock company field 
for the same period. The over-all loss ratio dropped 
nearly three points, from 67.0% to 64.2% while the ex- 
pense ratio rose by less than half a point to 26.1% 
bringing the combined loss and expense ratio down 2% 
points to 90.3%. However, if we remove just one com- 
pany fom these aggregates (State Farm Mutual) the 
picture is changed materially. The remaining twenty- 
nine companies show an increase of nearly one point 
in loss ratio (from 60.4 to 61.1) and a decline of half 
a point in expense ratio (from 31.0 to 30.5). This illus- 
trates the need for caution before drawing sweeping 
conclusions based on a relative small sample heavily 
weighted by one or two large carriers. 

Unearned premium liability was 6% higher on the 
larger premium volume but loss reserves were advanced 
only 244% in the first half of the year. The statutory 


THE ANSWERS T0 
YOUR REINSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 
ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


INTER-OCEAN 


underwriting profit increased, net investment income 
rose substantially and other investment gains were neg- 
ligible. Federal income taxes were higher as were divi- 
dends to policyholders. Assets increased by nearly 5% 
and surplus for the thirty companies rose by nearly 9%, 
but only by 4% for the twenty-nine companies. 

Comparative figures and ratios for the thirty mutual 
fire and casualty companies as of June 30, 1959, Decem- 
ber 31, 1959 and June 30, 1960 appeared in the Septem- 
ber 6, 1960 issue of Best’s Weekly News Digest. A 
limited number of these digests are available to readers 
interested in the individual company figures, 


30 MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(All figures in thousands} 


6/30/59 12/31/59 6/30/60 
$1,510,311 $1,605,001 $1,682,453 
428,653 461,398 501,435 
74,151 56,434 
488,155 547,992 
468,032 509,089 
Net Premiums Written 574,440 628,508 
Net Premiums Earned 539,816 599,874 
Loss Ratio * 67.0 64.2 
Expense Ratio ** 25.8 26.1 
Combined Loss & Expense 
Ratio 
Underwriting Profit 
Net Investment Income 
Other Investment Gains 
Federal Taxes Incurred . 6,098 
Dividends Declared 18,707 
* Losses and loss adjustment expense 
earned. ** Expenses 


Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders' Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds 
Case Loss Reserves 
Unearned Premiums 


1,120,820 
66.7 
26.8 


92.8 

23,426 
18,798 
22,696 


93.5 

60,236 

40,307 
4,609 


90.3 
43,495 
22,997 
. 1,307 
11,498 6,627 
38,502 19,473 
incurred to premiums 
incurred to premiums written. 
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How the Hartford makes 


am 
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it easier to turn 


each client into many prospects 


Counseling each client on all the forms of protection he 
should have is the key to providing professional service and 
to building a good, and profitable volume. 

For Hartford Agents, this goal is made easier in two ways. 
First, the Hartford Group provides the wide range of insur- 
ance coverage wh clients need for their home, family, 
car, and business. 

Second, each Hartford policy is of recognized quality— 
backed by a famous 150-year-old name. Hartford service, 
Hartford integrity, Hartford strength stand behind every 


insurance contract offered by the Hartford Group. 


Being able to offer a full range of coverages—fire, casualty, 
bonds and life insurance — with quality second to none, 
Hartford Group Agents have an important adv antage. 
Recommending Hartford coverage across the board makes 
the selling job easier, simplifies the agent’s paper work, and 
assures client satisfaction. Add to this the economic con- 
venience of the Hartford Premium Payment Plan and you 
can see why so many agents feel better equipped for account 
selling because they represent the Hartford Group. 


HARTFORD Fire Jnsurance Company GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY + HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 
COMPANY «+ CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY «+ NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY «+ TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





ERIT RATING MYTHS 
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America 


BREAK WITH tradition, where 
Meese in basic concepts are 
involved, evokes the greatest of con- 
troversy and debate, not to mention 
a certain amount of consternation. 
These discussions are good because 
those criticisms which are construc- 
tive lead to improvements, and the 
less constructive criticisms test the 
mettle of the change. 

If you don’t agree with an idea, 
one of the most effective ways of 
cutting it down is to prove it to be 
“actuarially unsound.” This may be 
done through the use of logic, statis- 
tics, pure mathematics, actuarial 
techniques, and so forth. Unfortu- 
nately, sometimes a person will de- 
clare an idea to be actuarially un- 
sound merely as a club to defeat the 
idea when, in fact, he is either mis- 
taken or uninformed on the actuarial 
basis of the problem. It may also 
occur when sufficient actuarial re- 
search and analysis has not been per- 
formed to allow a proper conclusion 
to be reached. This use of “clubs” 
is a normal human reaction. When 
we have made up our minds on a 
particular subject, we often con- 
tinue to search about for additional 
reasons which show we are right in 
our conclusion. These reasons, how- 
ever, must not be used merely be- 
cause they support our conclusion— 
they must also be tested rigorously 
and thoroughly proved. The con- 
sequences of not doing so are dire. 

The Safe Driver Insurance Plan 
introduced in California has evoked 
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a great deal of comment. Some of 
the criticisms were justified and 
some changes were made in the 
Plan. Often these comments have 
stated directly or implied indirectly 
that the principle of merit rating is 
actuarially unsound. I would like 
you to review with me eleven such 
phrases picked from the insurance 
news reports during a three week 
period and rephrased only as neces- 
sary for continuity. I will not con- 
sider questions of administrative 
procedure, nor of any moral issues 
which might be involved with such 
a Plan.’ We will only review quota- 
tions which have a bearing on the 
actuarial basis of merit rating. 


Greatest Mystery 


1. “There is no credibility to a pure 
premium based on an exposure unit 
of one car.” This is the greatest 
mystery of all in merit rating be- 
cause it is both true and false at the 
same time. First, we must recognize 
that in establishing a manual rate for 
an automobile insurance classifica- 
tion, we speak of the credibility that 
a given body of loss experience con- 
tains. When that classification con- 
sists of only one car (that is, every- 
one establishes his own rate), and 
we attempt to establish the rate for 
that one car based solely on its own 
experience, we can be quite con- 
fident that the credibility is zero or 
very nearly so. Therefore, this quo- 
tation is true. 

Now, let ’s take an entirely differ- 
ent situation where the manual rate 


1 Myth 10 may contain some moral implica- 
tions, but the discussion has been limited at that 
point. 


is already known and we are going 
to measure the extent to which a 
given risk departs from that manual 
rate. This is the regular experience 
rating approach to the problem and 
is an entirely different concept of 
credibility.? In this sense, the quota- 
tion is false. It is false because in 
1959, this credibility value was cal- 
culated * and found to be .05 for one 
car for one year. 

Therefore, this first mystery is 
seen to be a matter of semantics 
which tends to keep us from holding 
an open mind. If we speak of the 
manual ratemaking type of credi- 
bility, the statement is true. How- 
ever, this has nothing whatever to 
do with merit rating. If we speak of 
the experience rating type of credi- 
bility, the statement is false. 


2. “It is almost universally con- 
ceded by insurance people, that units 
as small and as uncontrolled as pri- 
vate passenger automobiles are not 
sufficiently credible to justify merit 
rating.” The credibility argument 
here is changed to one of degree; 
that is, there is not sufficient credi- 
bility. Even if it were correct that 
almost everyone believed this, that 
would not make it true. Further- 
more, this is not universally con- 
ceded! Merit rating plans have been 
operating in many places—Canada, 
Great Britain, Sweden, West Ger- 

2 This experience rating type of credibility 
is implicit in our normal classification plans in 
the same way. It must be so, otherwise it would 
mean that the rating criteria (age or sex or 
marital status) had no relationship to the future 
loss experience, and hence was meaningless as 


a rating criteria. See also the closing paragraph 
of Myth 5. 


3 Bailey, Robert A. and Simon, LeRoy J., “An 
Actuarial Note on the Credibility of Experience 
of a Single Private Passenger Car,”’ Proceedings 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society; XLVI; p. 159. 
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many, and so on. In the United 
States, the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America has 
used merit rating since 1929, and 
Preferred Risk Mutual has had it 
since 1947. It is quite certain that 
if a poll were taken today of people 
who have studied the experience 
under merit rating plans, the results 
would show a nearly unanimous 
opinion that merit rating was justifi- 
able on actuarial grounds. 


Accident Free 

3. “An accident-free period of 
twenty years is no guarantee that a 
driver is better than average.” The 
word “guarantee”? makes this state- 
ment true, but also makes it grossly 
misleading. As an_ introductory 
phrase, you could substitute any set 
of descriptive characteristics you 
want for a risk and you could still 
end the sentence is no guar- 
antee that the driver is better than 
average.” Thus, one proves nothing 
by such a statement. Given a free 
choice, however, how would you in- 
cline? We had a risk turn up the 
other day who had five claims in 
fourteen months. Would you give 
him the same chance of having a 
claim next year as our hypothetical 
case who was twenty years accident 
free? Of course not; and neither 
would I. Incidentally, I checked the 
next year’s record on this man and 
it so happens that he had two claims 
in the next year. 

4. “Merit rating may be defined as 
a system whereby an individual risk 
within a class may develop a devia- 
tion from the class rate by virtue of 
the risk’s own loss experience.” 


For October, 1960 


There is nothing wrong with making 
up one’s own definitions so let’s try 
this one: Territorial rating of a risk 
may be defined as a system whereby 
an individual risk may develop a 
deviation from the class rate by vir- 
tue of the risk’s garaging location. 
This is a perfectly good definition 
and our rates are this way right now 
if we care to think of them in that 
manner. If the objective of either 
of these definitions (and they are 
identical in form) is to clarify the 
thinking with regard to rating plans, 
they are both complete failures. In 
fact, they tend to mislead rather than 
assist. 

In introducing a merit rating plan 
it is quite logical and perhaps neces- 
sary operationally to quote the rates 
as factors superimposed on the al- 
ready existent classification system. 


Myths go poof! 


However, let’s not be mislead by 
appearances. With a merit rating 
plan you are extending the class rat- 
ing system to another dimension. 
(See also Myth 5.) Let’s begin 
thinking of merit rating as a system 
of classifying risks based on the 
observation of their previous acci- 
dent (and conviction) record, and 
charging rates which vary in accord- 
ance with those observed character- 
istics. 


Principle Implicit 


5. “Merit rating is an extension of 
the experience rating plans.’ This 
principle is implicit in many argu- 
ments including the four we’ve con- 
sidered so far. We will dispose of 
this once and for all. There is no 
experience rating formula at work in 
the type of merit rating plans we are 
discussing here. There is no actual 
loss ratio, expected loss ratio, or 
credibility factor. There is nothing 
here to link merit rating to experi- 
ence rating except our own mental 
set on the subject which we have 
allowed to fool us. Merit rating is, 
in fact, an extension of the class plan 
whereby an observable and meas- 
urably descriptive characteristic or 
set of characteristics of a risk are 
used to determine a classification of 
the risk. Large numbers of indi- 
vidual risks fall into each classifica- 
tion and for each classification, we 
establish a premium, collect statis- 
tics, and adjust the premium ac- 
cordingly. This same description of 
classifying and ratemaking will apply 
if we are talking about the age of 
the driver or if we are talking about 

(Continued on the next page) 
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insure a Swiss mountain 
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the accident (and conviction) record 
of drivers of a given car. “Merit 
rating,” as it is commonly being used 
today, is a convenient equivalent for 
the much longer phrase “a classifica- 
tion system based on accident (and 
conviction) records.” It was a natu- 
ral extension to the complex classi- 
fication system we already had in 
effect. Henceforth, we will cease to 
talk about credibility or any other 


tenet of experience rating plans 


when discussing merit rating. 

I must pause here a moment to 
point out that if we desired to use 
an experience rating approach to 
the rating of individual private pas 
senger cars, there would be no 
theoretical bar to doing so. (See 
Myth 1.) This has not been done, 
however, and merit rating as we are 
discussing it here, is not a form of 
experience rating.* 

6. “You must increase rates nine 
per cent to give back a ten per cent 
credit.” This is an old and trusty 
argument against merit rating, and 
it is correct as far as it goes. Before 
considering this at any length, let’s 


detour for a moment and suppose 


that your actuary comes to you, the 
president of the company and ex- 
plains a new idea he has. 


4 Three other points are pertinent to this 
discussion but I hesitate to plunge into them 
in the main stream of the argument because 
their implications are not apparent without con 
siderable thought and study. (1) The usual ex 
perience rating plan, by its very nature, pro 
duces final premiums that fall among a con 
tinuum while merit rating cannot, in any prac 
tical application, do anything but produce a 
| limited number of discrete rates. Thus, it is 
natural for merit rating to be thought of as a 
(discrete) class plan. (2) The modification for 
an experience rated risk is a function of the 
expected loss ratio, the credibility, and the 
actual loss ratio. By way of comparison, in merit 
rating the first two of these factors are con 
stants and the last factor is replaced by a count 
|}of the number of accidents (and convictions). 
| The real ratemaking process in merit rating 
| comes when we discard the individual identity 
| of separate risks and treat the class of all risks 
| that have 0 points, 1 point, 2 points, and so 
| forth. Hence, merit rating becomes. “rating” 
| on is, the establishing of a rate for a risk) 
only when the class rates are being made, and 
in all other applications, merit rating is really 
“classifying.”” Perhaps we should call it the 
‘merit classification plan.” (3) Let's divide all 
| experience rated risks in a certain line of in 
| surance into a two way Classification system: 
| first by m intervals of amount of expected loss, 
| and simultaneously by nm intervals of amount of 
actual loss in the experience period. If the sub 
| divisions are sufficiently refined and _ properly 
| planned, we can then collect statistics and 
| establish class rates (or at least a set of class 
| relativities) for each of the m x n classes. Thus 
experience rating as we know it today could 
| disappear completely without causing any great 
cataclysm. A careful consideration leads one to 
conclude that the relatively small number of 
cases, a certain amount of convenience, and the 
| state of actuarial knowledge are the principle 
dictates in the type of formula approach we 
| presently use. However, when we look at ex 
perience rating in this new light, it is not hard 
|}to see that experience rating itself can be a 
class plan, 


“Mr. President, we have been 
charging the same rate for everyone 
in the same territory. I have a new 
idea that we should divide all risks 
between those male drivers under 25 
years old and all others. These 
young drivers would be charged 
higher rates and the adults would 
realize lower rates.” 


Would Boost Complications 


“Mr. Actuary, that just isn’t too 
practical. We'd have to ask ques- 
tions about people’s age on the ap- 
plication, then we'd have to classify 
them, and it would just make things 
more complicated.” 

“Well, sir, the main objective of 
the plan is to get more equitable 
rates for the two groups. I think it 
will be worth asking the questions. 
If we don’t do this, someone else 
will, and then we'll be left with all 
the bad risks.” 

“That’s true. A vicious circle of 
higher rates and poorer quality busi- 
ness would start, too. This new idea 
of yours could also help us loosen up 
our underwriting standards a trifle 
because a borderline risk today, who 
is also a young driver, is customarily 
declined. Now with a more accurate 
premium reflecting this age factor, 
we'll be able to give him the same 
consideration as we would an adult. 
But, no, a small difference in pre- 
mium isn’t worth all the expense and 
trouble. Why, you'd have to raise 
the rates 9 per cent in order to give 
back a 10 per cent credit off the new 
high rates, and thus the better group 
will only net a 1 per cent saving 
from the old average rates.” 


Statistics Collected 


“I’m glad you’ve reduced it to 
that simple objection, because, Mr. 
President, I have done some re- 
search and have collected some sta- 
tistics on this. To put it in your 
terms, they show that we should 
raise the rates about 65 per cent and 
knock off about 45 per cent from this 
new rate for the adult drivers to 
amount to a net savings of about 
7 per cent from the old average rates. 
Most important of all is that this 
improvement in rate structure will 
set adults at a base rate of 100 and 
will put male drivers under 25 at 
175. Remember the vicious circle ? 
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Let’s get going and get this new 
plan into operation.” 

What would you say? On the 
basis of the evidence (more equi- 
table rates, no vicious circle, con- 
crete savings to preferred group) 
would you try this experiment in 
class rating? I’m sure you would, 
because we have it and we know it 
works. In fact, I’m inclined to be- 
lieve that those who made this deci- 
sion many years ago had much less 
evidence than that which I have 
given you, 


Claim Rating 


Now I must confess to a decep- 
tion. The arguments used and the 
statistics presented are not for young 
drivers vs. adults but are for risks 
having a claim last year vs. those 
who have been claim-free for one 
year. I hope you don’t feel cheated 
though, because we were just talking 
about one class plan (by claim rec- 
ord) instead of another (by age). 
The statistics were taken from 
Canadian experience on [Bodily In- 
jury and Property Damage insur- 
ance. The figures for the young 
driver vs. adult driver result in a 
9 per cent net saving from the aver- 
age rate for the adult driver in lieu 
of the 7 per cent for the driver who 
was Claim free for one year. (Note 
that those claim free insureds who 
had convictions were not separated 
out in the Canadian experience, so 
the 7 per cent is low. It is also im- 
portant to note that adults constitute 
89 per cent of all risks and claim 
free insureds constitute 90 per cent 
of all risks—practically identical 
percentages.) With figures as close 
as these, I’m confident that the un- 
prejudiced mind will agree that 
merit rating is about as effective as 
our customary class rating and any 
argument about “raise the rates 9 
per cent to give back 10 per cent” 
will be dismissed as completely 
pointless when considering current 
day merit-rating plans. 


Sign at Crossroads 


This all reminds me of a sign at a 
crossroads in the wooded wilderness 
of northern Minnesota which reads, 
“Be careful which rut you get in. 
You'll be in it for the next twenty 
miles,” 

7. “There should be a uniform 
rate or premium basis within each 
territory, and that uniform rate 


should be modified by merit rating.” 
The merit rating status of a risk 
does not give us all the information 
that is available. His age, sex, mari- 
tal status, and occupation also offer 
substantial help in more accurately 
predicting his future loss potential. 
Using the same statistics as we did 
in Myth 6 above, it can be shown 
that risks which are both claim free 
and adult should receive a reduction 
from average rates of 14 per cent 
compared to 7 per cent if merit rat- 
ing were the only basis of classifica- 
tion and 9 per cent if age were the 
only basis of classification. 

The very same problem is being 
discussed from the opposite point of 
view in West Germany. Merit rat 
ing is the only class plan in effect 
which measures driver characteris 
tics, and there is agitation for intro- 
ducing other classification features. 
(There are no competitive forces at 
work there.) The companies are re- 
sisting and are offering instead to 
further extend the merit rating plan 
to more years and larger differen 
tials. 


California Plan 


8. “The National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters says the Safe 
Driver Insurance Plan is based on 
the California Study. I prove it is 
not. Therefore the SDIP> is actu- 
arially unsound.” The logic of this is 
so false that I won’t even comment 
on it. It was not presented in such 
an obvious manner in its original 
form because it stretched out over a 
couple hundred words. Neither will 
I comment on the extent to which 
the NBCU relied on the Study, but 
will leave that to someone better in- 
formed on that point. 


Correlation 


[ can safely allow this initial 
premise to be assumed to be true. 
The proof that is offered that the 
Plan does not allow the Study starts 
with the observation that zero cita- 
tion risks have an accident frequency 
of .09, and one citation risks have 
19; that is, an accident frequency 
ratio of 1 to 2 for having one cita- 
tion. The Plan used a .80 factor for 
zero points and a factor of .90 for 
one point; that is, a ratio between 
premiums of 1 to 1.1. Unless we 
are properly critical in our thinking, 
we are deluded into thinking that 
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these two ratios should be the same. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The California Study con- 
tains a high degree of internal corre- 
lation in that the accidents and the 
citations are all within the same 
three-year period and often the cita- 
tion and accident arise from the 
same event. This naturally gives the 
Study some spuriously high ratios. 
Notice that the Study does not say 
“If there are x citations in three 
years, then in the next three years 
there will be y accidents.” No one is 
naive enough to believe that his- 
tory will exactly repeat itself on a 
driver-by-driver basis. Thus, if the 
80 to 90 ratio had instead been set 
at 1 to 2, we could guarantee the 
result to be incorrect. A second fac- 
tor that must be kept in mind is that 
the California Study is based on 
state-wide statistics, while the merit 
rating plan has been merged in as 
part of a multiple classification sys- 
tem which includes such items as 
territory, age, sex, occupation, and 
marital status. Thus the proof that 
the SDIP did not come from the 
California Study is found wanting. 
If it be admitted that informed 
judgment is allowed to play a part 
in any pioneering rate structure in- 
troduced anywhere in insurance, 
then it seems quite plausible to me 
that the California Study played an 
important part in formulating the 
judgment that went into the SDIP. 


Adverse Effect 


9. “Merit rating plans by their 
very nature call for highly selective 
underwriting.” This statement is 
oft-repeated and is most confusing. 
Finally it was clarified by this: “A 
risk calling for a debit even as high 
as 100 per cent is still likely to be a 
bad risk and one to be assiduously 
avoided.” This is one of the more 
transparent myths of the entire 
group because one only need ask if 
the same risk would be made more 
acceptable in the absence of merit 
rating. Therefore, merit rating 
could not possibly adversely affect 
underwriting standards on debit 
risks. It will undoubtedly help the 
placement of certain risks. Suppose 
you carefully assess a given risk to 
be somewhere between 1% and 2 
times as bad as the average risk and 
you find that the rate structure will 
give you a premium of 2.85 times the 


average premium. Will you write 
the risk? Of course you will, be- 
cause the debit charge on the risk 
makes him attractive. Without the 
debit he would have been declined. 

The only place that highly selec- 
tive underwriting could enter in 
would be if the rate level were inade- 
quate either in certain classes or 
over the entire rate structure. It has 
been the judgment of some that the 
introduction of merit rating has been 
accompanied by a general depressing 
of the rate level. However, inade- 
quate rate levels have nothing what- 
soever to do with merit rating, per 
se. The minute some statistics are 
available, classification rates (in- 
cluding merit rating classes) can be 
trued up and there is nothing in the 
nature of merit rating that requires 
any rate to be inadequate. Avoid the 
pitfall of charging the actuarial 
theory of merit rating with any in- 
equities which your judgment may 
lead you to believe are in existence 
in the plan. Charge instead the ac- 
tuarial judgment that was exercised, 
and then time will clearly resolve 
that issue. When the statistics be- 
come available we shall know with 
certainty how accurate the judgment 
was and we'll see if any of the merit 
rating classes had rates established 
initially which widely missed the 
mark from the standpoint of ade- 
quacy. 

10. “Reducing rate credits or sur- 
charging the rate for traffic viola- 
tions is purely and simply ratemak- 
ing on a punitive basis.” Notice, no 
one says it is unfairly discriminatory 
which would be the proper basis of 
a criticism like this. It’s neither 
punitive nor unfairly discriminatory 
because the Texas Study, made be- 
fore the merit rating plan became 
effective there, showed that those 
persons with traffic violations had a 
much higher future loss frequency. 
The word “punitive” is an inflamma- 
tory word which immediately sets up 
certain reactions in the reader. Any 
time a rate structure results in some 
rates above and some rates below 
the overall average, it could be called 
“punitive.” Are we against the 
punitive age classification in auto- 
mobile insurance where the adult 
drivers are rewarded and the youth- 
ful drivers are penalized? Are we 
against the punitive extended cover- 
age zones in fire insurance where 
the properties along the Atlantic sea- 
coast are penalized? Are we against 





the punitive construction charges for 
homeowners where the good brick 
homes are rewarded and the poor 
frame homes are penalized? If we 
don’t call them “punitive,” these 
classification criteria sound quite 
logical. Let’s not try to make merit 
rating look evil by word association. 
It is a classification plan and should 
be judged in the same light as any 
other classification plan. 


Underwriting Consideration 


11. “Underwriting considerations 
concerning a risk cannot be built into 
a rating plan” and its converse which 
was stated by the same writer, “Any 
criterion that is used as a basis of 
classification cannot be used as an 
underwriting consideration.” This 
is perhaps the greatest myth of all. 
Whenever the actuary is able to dis- 
cern an objectively measurable char- 
acteristic that can be shown to have 
a significant effect on the rate, it 
should become a part of the rate 
structure. What is left is termed an 
underwriting consideration. The 
quotation attempts to reverse the 
process and say that underwriting 
considerations come first and what 
remains is permitted to be built into 
the rate structure. Quite to the con- 
trary, for in the absence of any rate 
structure at all, everything would be 
an underwriting consideration, and 
then by this myth, we could not pro- 
ceed to establish any rating plan at 
all. Any characteristic that can be 
objectively measured (and applied 
equitably to all risks) can properly 
be made part of a rate structure. 
The decision to introduce it rests on 
the state of actuarial knowledge as 
to its effect on rate, the cost of ob 
taining the measurement and _ the 
ever-present judgment factors. 

The converse of this myth is dis- 
proved every day by any under- 
writer who is “worth his salt.”” Have 
you ever considered an eighteen- 
year-old a poorer risk than a twenty- 
three-year-old? Have you ever con- 
sidered one business use of a car 
more hazardous than another? Is 
all the area within a given rating 
territory equally acceptable? Obvi 
ously, classifications are never so re 
fined as to completely eliminate vari 
ation in the criteria of classifying. 
These variations will continue to in- 
fluence the underwriter’s considera- 
tions. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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NDOUBTEDLY ONE OF the most 
B dcccuine technological develop- 
ments of post war years has been 
that in the field of atomic research. 
The efforts of peacefully harnessing 
nuclear power have not only been 
successful, but have pointed the way 
toward a new era; an “atomic age” 
which will 
of all types as the major source of 
power, not only in the United States, 
but throughout the world. Originally 


feature nuclear reactors 


development of atomic energy was 
carefully nurtured in this country 
and 
only with the: passage of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 was the poten- 
tial of private industry given more 
thorough With the 
passage of this act, and with the in- 
tense interest of the European coun- 


by the government activities, 


consideration. 


tries and other world powers in the 
use of atomic power, unique insur- 
ance reinsurance problems have pre- 
sented themselves, and have stood as 
one of the prime considerations in 
the development of nuclear reactors. 


Slower Progress 
At this point, the progress has 
been considerably slower than antici- 
The 
of building a reactor is probably as 
due to the 
built-in 


pated for several reasons cost 
high as it will ever be, 


costs of research, 


safety 
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Capacity 
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measures, raw materials and highly 
specialized labor employed to operate 
it. Added to this are extensive in- 
surance costs for physical damage 
coverage for the reactor, as well as 
public liability insurances. 

Added to these basic considera- 
are the legal involvements 
which prevail, particularly abroad, 
where no standardized legislation 
works among countries that may ac- 
tively share research data, raw ma- 
terials and construction plans. This 
situation should soon be rectified 
through the efforts of various in- 
terested organizations now consider- 
ing these matters. 

Above and beyond the complica- 
tions that have been somewhat detri- 
mental to the development of re- 
actors in recent years, one finds 
sheer economics guiding the course 
of the uses of atomic power. As con- 
ventional power plants become com- 
paratively less efficient than atomic 
plants, the cost of operation will 
ultimately cause them to be aban- 
doned. At the point where cost of 
for atomic and 
tional units is similar, increasing 
consideration will be given to the 
use of atomic installations. 


operation conven- 


This is particularly true in certain 
geographic areas, 
tional sources are even now neces- 
sarily high cost operations. Substan- 
tiating this point, the Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum makes this statement: 
In many parts of the world, particu- 
ularly where indigenous power re- 
sources are scarce and the cost of 


where conven- 


importing high, atomic power may 
be an important key to future eco- 
nomic advancement and a rising 
standard of living. 


Investigates Methods 


This study first touches upon the 
legal ramifications occasioned by 
atomic development, and then inves- 
tigates the methods and techniques 
used internationally by the reinsur- 
ance industry to create the capacity 
necessary to properly insure atomic 
exposures throughout the world. 
Presuming that atomic growth will 
be formidable as theorists anticipate, 
legal and insurance aspects must be 
carefully coordinated to form a solid 
base upon which technological ad- 
vance and economic growth may 
gracefully take place. The nature of 
atomic materials is such that the 
reactor industry is greatly concerned 
with the possibility of a catastrophic 
occurrence. Should a reactor break 
down in a manner that would allow 
the release of radioactive materials, 
the extent of loss is totally unknown. 

It is generally conceded that the 
private sources of capital are in- 
sufficient to insure the physical dam- 
age and liability losses which might 
accrue. In this country, the govern- 
ment has set a limit of liability to 
be fulfilled by private sources ; above 
this amount, the government makes 
available a specific number of dollars 
to operate as excess indemnity. Not 
all governments have gone this far 
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in the acceptance of liability occa- 
the nuclear 
There have been, however, extensive 
negotiations to establish a uniform 
stand on the question of liability 
among the Western European coun- 
tries. Concurrently, the international 
insurance and reinsurance facilities 
have been working at the task of 
creating private insurance capacity 


sioned by facilities. 
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agency system. 
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necessary for development to con- 
tinue. The fact that the atomic risk 
is entirely different from any other 
type of risk makes the extent of in- 
surance available quite remarkable. 
Thus far the insurance industry has 
displayed great imagination and 
foresight in assuming the true un- 
known factors of atomic exposure. 

In 1954 the Atomic Energy Act 
was passed to stimulate the devel- 
opment of private enterprise in the 
reactor field. The extent and magni- 
tude of insurance matters related 
with such a development were im- 
mediately apparent. An outline of 
the government position in this area 
was vital in gettting private enter- 
prise active in exploiting atomic 
power. Most corporations have ex- 
tensive comprehensive general lia- 
bility coverages, but few have limits 
that would even approximate those 
necessary for atomic exposure. Very 
large organizations might carry $15 
million or $20 million limits, but this 
is not the usual circumstance. Ex- 
tending normal liability to nuclear 
projects was unsuccessful, for car- 
riers did not want to be covering 
such risks under regular insurance 
programs, aiid the limits were gen- 
erally totally inadequate. 


Exposure, Funds 


Price-Anderson Amendments in 
1957 clarified the position of the 
government by stating government 
facilities would : 

1. Require the industry to provide 
protection for each facility, but limit- 
ing the requirement to the amount 
of protection determined by the 
Atomic Energy Commission (not 
likely to exceed $60 million). 

2. Indemnify the industry with pub- 
lic funds for any further liability 
imposed on it in connection with nu- 
clear incidents in the United States 
up to $500 million per incident. 

3. Provide a procedure for limiting 
the total liability for nuclear incident 
to $500 million plus the amount of 
private financial protection provided. 

The insurance industry at the same 
time created a total capacity of $60 
million to meet the needs as estab- 
lished by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for exposure in the United 
States. These funds represent the 
limits available to anyone who is ex- 
posed to a nuclear loss. The normal 


liability laws operate in this country. 
The operator who becomes legally 
liable is protected under the “omni- 
bus” clause of the facility form con- 
tract which is extremely broad in 
nature. Inasmuch as the person 
must be proven legally liable, no 
absolute or strict liability exists. The 
law of torts is permitted to operate 
in its normal manner. This is not a 
universally accepted method of han- 
dling the atomic risk. 

The Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation has a mem- 
bership of eighteen European coun- 
tries. A subsidiary of this organiza- 
tion known as the European Nuclear 
Energy Agency works to coordinate 
the efforts of the member countries 
in the development of atomic energy. 
Among major problems to be solved 
is that of liability among the coun- 
tries that participate. Great progress 
has been made to establish a pro- 
gram of absolute and exclusive lia- 
bility. The “operator,” being re- 
sponsible for all losses that occur as 
a result of the operation of his 
facility, must assume responsibility 
regardless of fault. With varying 
legal systems operating in a con- 
centrated area, an agreed upon plan 
is most important. 

In keeping with these activities, 
a top limit is being considered to be 
provided by private insurance facili- 
ties. This limit is set down in units 
which are fixed in terms of Euro- 
pean Monetary Agreement units, 
which are equivalent in value to 
United States dollars. The maxi- 
mum limit is $15 million, and indi- 
vidual countries may vary from this 
top limit down to a minimum of $5 
million. The limit set is guided by 
the economic and liability situation 
in a particular country. Agreement 
in this area brings the possibility of 
coordinated atomic development far 
closer to reality. 


Atomic Community 


The countries of Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands have formed the 
European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity. The primary purpose of this 
organization is to make available 
government funds over and above 
those private insurances as estab- 
lished by the OEEC. A top limit of 
liability for the countries would be 
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set, similar to the limit set by the 
Price-Anderson amendments in this 
country. Government indemnity 
would fill the gap between this top 
limit, and the private insurance car- 
ried by the “operator.” The limit 
contemplated by this group is $100 
million, with a collective limit of 
greater amounts individually nego- 
tiated, if unusual situations might 
warrant such protection. 

Some European countries have 
taken upon themselves legislation or 
contemplated legislation aside from 
that proffered by the above organiza- 
tion. The Great Britain Nuclear 
Installations Act, 1959, is currently 
in force in England. The British in- 
surance market has made available 
great capacity to meet the needs of 
the operator who may be held strictly 
and exclusively liable for loss aris- 
ing from the use of his nuclear ac- 
tivity. Security or insurance must 
be shown to limits of 5 million 
pounds, and should a loss occur, this 
must be reinstated. Any loss over 
3 million pounds must be reported to 
Parliament. The government makes 
no excess coverage available, but it 
is generally felt that some adjust- 
ment would be made if necessary 
should a catastrophic incident occur. 


Proposed Legislation 


West Germany and Switzerland 
have considered the atomic liability 
risk individually also. West Ger- 
many has a_ proposed legislation 
similar to the  Price-Anderson 
amendments, except that strict liabil- 
ity prevails for the owner of the 
facility. This strict liability, however, 
is not necessarily exclusively upon 
the operator. Maximum capacity of 
$125 million would be available from 
government funds to meet claims, 
This amount would be less private 
insurance, Recourse by the govern- 
ment upon those involved who may 
have “wilfully caused” damage is 
proposed for any sums which the 
government is called upon to pay. 
Swiss drafts of laws also contem- 
plate strict liability of the operator, 
with private insurance providing 
limits of $4,700,000, and the 
Swiss Confederation providing 
limits above those privately arranged 
to meet losses. Alternatively a draft 
law has been considered to limit lia- 
bility to compulsory limits of $4,700, 
000, the total capacity created from 

(Continued on the next page) 
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private sources, and cover any losses 
which might not be covered under 
the existing insurance. 

The universal approach to provid- 
ing atomic 
through a device known as a reinsur- 
ance pool. In every country where 
development of nuclear projects is 
being carried on, pools have either 
been created to meet the need or are 
in the process of being formed. 

The pool or syndicate is not a 
new technique. It has long been used 
to provide capacity for marine and 
aviation lines where exposures to 


coverage has _ been 


large losses always prevail. S. S. 
Huebner defines pools or syndicates 
in this manner: 


These are shares or participating 
arrangements whereby a number of 
companies arrange them- 
selves to share all insurance on a 
given commodity or on all business 
within a given territory on the basis 
of certain agreed proportions. 


among 


This has been briefly expanded upon 
by C. A. Kulp. He has stated : 


Just as a group of persons desiring 
to obtain insurance may form an in- 
surance corporation for their mutual 
protection, so may a group of direct- 
writing insurers form an organiza- 
tion to provide for themselves mu- 
tual Such 
an organization is known as a pool. 


reinsurance protection. 


Reinsurance Pool Management 


When a pool is being formed, 
management is chosen to coordinate 
its affairs. This management is 
responsible for soliciting the partici- 
pation of companies desiring to be 
members. When the companies have 
committed funds to the pool, it is 
then the responsibility of the man- 
ager to underwrite risks as they are 
presented and distribute the amount 
at risk on acceptable business in 
alloted proportions to participating 
companies. Reports must be made 
periodically to the member com- 
panies by the manager outlining com- 
mitments on 
penses of operation. 

The management of atomic pools 
is vested in private organizations 
as described above, created by the 
United 


risks as well as ex- 


insurance industry. In_ the 
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States, two pools have been formed 
by private enterprise to provide the 
necessary liability coverages. These 
are the Nuclear Energy Liability 
Insurance Association, and the Mu- 
tual Atomic Energy Liability Un- 
derwriters. The former represents 
141 capital stock insurance com- 
panies and foreign reinsurers, the 
latter is the vehicle through which 
the mutual companies operate. Ac- 
tually MAELU as it is called, is 
composed of only six mutual com- 
panies, but reinsurance for these 
companies is provided by the Mutual 
Atomic Energy Reinsurance Pool 
which counts 105 mutual companies 
as members. The combined capacity 
is somewhat greater than $60 mil- 
lion, the top limit for which coverage 
will be written, so that a cushion 
exists to meet any variance in com- 
pany participation. 


Varied Capacity 


To diverse briefly, it seems fitting 
that some mention should be made of 
the capacity for property insurance 
in this country at this point. The 
Nuclear Energy Property Insur- 
ance Association, better known as 
NEPIA, is formed in a manner sim- 
ilar to the Nuclear Energy Liability 
Insurance Association (NELIA) 
and provides up to $58,500,000 for 
any one risk. The Mutual Atomic 
Energy Reinsurance Pool combines 
capacity for both liability and prop- 
erty risks and will make available 
$10,500,000 for property coverages. 
This provides a top property limit of 
$69 million at any one location if 
necessary. 

Great Britain has two pools; one 
for risks in the United Kingdom, 
and one for foreign risks. The home 
pool capacity is 40,000,000 pounds, 
or roughly $112 million. This is a 
combined limit for both physical 
damage and third party exposure. 
The British Insurance Foreign Risk 
Pool operates in all countries but 
the United States, where substan- 
tial reinsurance commitments in 
NELIA and NEPIA already exist. 
The capacity of this pool is 10,000,- 
000 pounds or $28 million. 

Other major countries also have 
developed pool capacity composed of 
domestic companies, others licensed 
to write business in the country, and 
interested reinsurers throughout the 


world. One will find pools function- 
ing in France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, Norway, Canada, as 
well as India, Japan and certain 
South American Countries. The 
capacities of these pools vary, but 
are generally lower than the United 
States or the British pool. In West- 
ern Europe, atomic syndicate inter- 
ests are watching closely the devel- 
opment of the O.E.E.C. Convention 
plans, and pool capacities range 
between the minimum of $5 million 
and the maximum of $15 million 
which the convention contemplates. 

Needless to say, the United States 
has developed generally greater 
capacity than European nations to 
meet the anticipated development of 
nuclear power in this country. An- 
other reason for greater capacity is 
the generally higher level of third 
party judgments than one finds in 
most other countries. Outgoing re- 
insurance from NELIA to Euro- 
pean and other pools may be as high 
as $10 million. 

Great Britain has long led the 
way in developing necessary capac- 
ity for all types of exposure, and 
the atomic insurances are no excep- 
tion. Reinsurance has been made 
available throughout the world, and 
sritish thought in these matters has 
far reaching effects on the various 
active pools. This will be pointed 
out more concisely. 


Reinsurance Among the Pools 


After capacity has been created 
for the domestic needs of the pool, 
consideration is given to reinsurance 
for other pools in the different coun- 
tries. The reinsurance is of a quota 
share type, in which the reinsurer 
(i.e., the pool) outlines the percent- 
age of each risk he will accept, up 
to certain defined limits. The Euro- 
pean pools have an international 
agreement to share risks as neces- 
sary. The arrangement of such rein- 
surance is transacted directly be- 
tween the pools and no intermediary 
becomes involved. This agreement 
further establishes that any atomic 
facility must be insured by the pool 
operating in the country where it is 
located. If the local pool capacity is 
insufficient to meet the needed lim- 
its, as may well be the case, then 
reinsurance or coinsurance agree- 
ments are made with other pools. In 
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this way the necessary additional 
capacity becomes available. 

By making it necessary to contact 
the local pool first, there is no possi- 
bility of a pool accumulating expo- 
sure on one reactor. Should two 
pools be solicited the problem be- 
comes obvious: The capacity and 
reinsurance of both pools may be 
committed to the same risk. A rein- 
suring pool may become involved 
twice om the ni risk, for it may American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
retain a quota share of the exposure é 
from each of the pools providing gues 
coverage for the same reactor. 

The accumulation problem is of . 
no small consequence. The British Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
underwriters have studied this mat- 
ter closely because of their extensive 
interests in atomic pools throughout 
the world. The manner in which 
Lloyd’s underwriters have met the 
situation was recently presented in 
the following way : 


Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1849 


Insofar as Lloyds underwriters 
are concerned, they participate on 
a contributing basis in each of 
these pools (i.e., American, Brit- 
ish, ete.) and the method of oper- 


ation is very similar to the way in Corroon & Reynolds Group 


which target risks in the United 
States are coped with. By this I 92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
mean all subscribers to any of 

these pools write a net line which 

has to be retained. In that way 

underwriters feel free to write * kkk kkk kkk kkk kkk * + 
their maximum line knowing that + 

they will not be subjected to addi- 
tional lines from treaties or catas- 
trophic excess policies. 
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Coverage-wise, the nuclear con- 
tracts are being drawn to conform 
with the local liability insurance re- 
quirements as previously discussed. 
At the outset, it was firmly estab- 
lished that the atomic exposure 
would be kept quite separate and 
apart from other types of exposure. 
This has been done through the use 
of nuclear exclusions on all non- 
nuclear policies. This further 
strengthens the net retained line 
technique inasmuch as it precludes 
cessions of atomic exposure on so 
called “blind treaty” reinsurances in 
which a reinsurer may participate in 
the same risk from different sources 
through the operation of various 
automatic treaties assuming general 
liability exposure. 

The capacity of the various pools 
operating throughout Western Eu- 
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trial Forum, This points up the fact 
that atomic are becoming 
firmly established. In all probability, 
the available limits will not change 
too radically in individual pools over 
the next several years, for as dis- 
cussed they conform closely with the 
existing or contemplated laws of the 
countries where they have been 
created. Through the media of rein- 
surance, the capacity may be exten- 


pools 


sively increased as necessary and 
therefore flexibility of the limits 
available for atomic risks is quite 
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impressive. The fundamental con- 
cept of spreading the risk probably 
will ultimately have its most uni- 
versal application in the reinsuring 
of atomic risks, for it is in this field 
that all countries have worked more 
aggressively than ever to meet a 
common need through well coordi- 
nated reinsurance syndicates. 

The nuclear facilities now in oper- 
ation are few in number. Insurance 
in force on those that do function 
represents to underwriters quite a 
concentration of risk. The possi- 
bility of a catastrophic occurrence is 
always inherent in atomic facilities, 
and it will be many years before 
premium income from a number of 
units will approximate the insurance 
at risk at any one location. Not until 
a large number of nuclear reactors 
are built and operating will rein- 
surers be able to gain the distribu- 
tion necessary for actuarily sound 
and profitable business. This con- 
sideration makes the available capac- 
ity all the more remarkable. 

Premiums of course are a definite 
consideration to the buyer. It would 
appear it will be some time before 
we see a reduction in rates for 
atomic liability coverages. A pattern 
of frequency, if any, will be difficult 
to establish, particularly in these 
formative years when there are so 
few reactors from which to gain ex- 
perience. The premium earnings for 
the next ten years on all reactors 
could be wiped out in one serious 
occurrence. It will not be until a 
catastrophic loss actually occurs that 
we can do more than speculate as to 
the extent of damage that may be 
caused, although a fairly accurate 
estimate of loss potential exists at 
this stage. 

In this country, a plan known as 
the “Industry Credit Rating Plan” 
has been devised to make available 
a return premium on nuclear ex- 
posure after a ten year period if the 
experience warrants such a return. 
The plan operates on an industry 
wide basis, and is not a return to 
loss free risks alone. Each partic- 
ipant will get a proportionate share 
of whatever returnable funds exist. 
The device is one designed primarily 
to preclude the payment of heavy 
taxes on reserves established to pay 
losses as imposed by the Federal 
Government. The plan makes no 
provision for additional payments 


into the pool if there is a deficit bal- 
ance at the end of the ten year 
period, and further the plan provides 
no return until the pool shows a 
positive balance, should this be the 
case. European pools have not 
created such a plan, and in all prob- 
ability will not in the foreseeable 
future. In any case, the premium for 
atomic insurances will continue to 
be a definite consideration to any 
operator, supplier or transporter en- 
gaged in nuclear activities, 

A final consideration for partic- 
ipants of the pools, and one of ut- 
most importance is that of personnel 
to manage and conduct the necessary 
functions of the pool. As more re- 
actors are constructed and begin to 
operate, responsibilities of atomic 
pool managers will be greatly in- 
creased. Developing atomic mate- 
rials as a source of energy demands 
highly trained specialists. The same 
is true of the insurance men who 
must negotiate coverage for such 
risks. The pools will have to have 
men trained not only in insurance 
and reinsurance techniques of the 
highest order, but also knowledge- 
able in matters of atomic energy. 
Proper underwriting will be a criti- 
cal factor, for policies may need re- 
vision to broaden coverage to fill 
gaps as they appear over a period of 
time. Safety engineering and claim 
handling will be highly specialized 
and most probably a function of the 
pools. Men must be qualified to dis- 
cuss matters with brokers and in- 
sureds who are seeking such cov- 
erage, or have such insurance in 
force. Perhaps of all the challenges 
of atomic insurances, this one of 
choosing and training men is most 
important to the industry, in order 
that it keep pace with the world-wide 
developments in atomic 7 »wer. 

The first few years of creating 
capacity for atomic liability have 
been most fruitful and exciting as 
legislation begins to take form 
throughout the world, and pioneers 
in atomic power map the future. 
The response of the industry to the 
immediate need for coverage within 
the limits of legislation is self-evi- 
dent. International reinsurance fa- 
cilities undoubtedly will continue to 
serve well, confident in the fact that 
through their efforts the need for 
atomic liability coverages may be 
fulfilled. 
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EDWARD H. SCHROEDER 
Vice President—Claims 
Allstate Insurance Companies 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN and 
Mei about the rising loss ex- 
perience of liability companies and 
the consequent need of these insurers 
for higher rates. 

The figures demonstrate what 
happened during 1957, 1958, and in 
the first six months of 1959 to some 
of the leading fire and casualty in- 
surance writers. These companies 
represent bureau and independent 
stock companies, mutual, reciprocal 
and finance writers. As a group, 
these companies write about 50% of 
the total industry premiums. 


Loss Reduction 


In 1957 the underwriting loss of 
this group was $276,907,000. In 
1958, it was $93,954,000. For the 
first six months of 1959, the same 
companies showed an underwriting 
loss of $81,791,000 although it is 
expected that final year-end figures 
will show this loss reduced substan- 
tially. 

There are three important factors 
involved in the underwriting profit 
and loss results: 1) The premium 
rate structure; 2) The frequency of 
accidents, and 3) The severity of 
these accidents. Like the three legged 
stool, each leg must support its share 
of the weight in order to produce a 
profit. 

Our discussion, however, concerns 
what has been happening to claim 
costs—what are the reasons for the 
rise, and what can be done about it. 

My own companies’ experience in 
paid property damage and collision 
costs for the years 1954 through the 
first six months of 1959 show a con- 
tinuing rise. These costs which rose 
sharply in 1955 and 1956, increased, 
but to a lesser degree in 1957, 1958, 


and 1959. 
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LOGIC 


Negligence Claims 


Now—what are the reasons for 
the increased costs in property dam- 
age and physical damage. The rea- 
sons are: 

a. The rising costs of parts and 
labor. A 1958 Chevrolet windshield 
cost $73.00. A 1959 Chevrolet wind- 
shield cost $126.90. 

b. Increased labor costs. Five years 
ago repair labor rates of $3.00 or 
$3.50 were common—today $5.00 to 
$6.00 is nearer the average—an in- 
crease of about 100%. 

c. Elaborate car designs. More 
costly and more elaborate cars, dic- 
tated by the public’s preference, have 
contributed to rising claim costs. 

Recently Harold Churchill, presi- 
dent of Studebaker-Packard, 
charged that the auto industry aided 
inflation with excessive model 
change-overs. 

With these change-overs have 
come a number of design features 
which are major factors in rising 
repair costs: 

1. Wraparound windshields 
much more glass area. 

2. Fancy grills, sculptured fenders, 
and elaborate bumpers. 

3. Greater use of chrome but of less 
durable quality. 

4. The horsepower race between 
automobile manufacturers which 
started several years ago has reached 
absurd heights. These high-speed 
cars cause more serious property 
damage and more severe personal 
injuries. 


and 


Encouraging Note 


An encouraging note for 1960 is 
the emergence of the new American 
compact cars. We hope these cars 
will cost less to repair and cause 
fewer and less serious injuries. All- 
state is offering a 10% discount on 
liability, collision and medical pay- 
ments insurance premiums for com- 
pact and small cars. 


Now, let’s take a look at the most 
expensive coverage of them all— 
bodily injury. Bodily injury claims 
carry more weight than probably 
all of the other coverages combined 
insofar as insurance companies’ 
profit and loss picture is concerned. 
Generally speaking, the average cost 
of such claims is about ten times 
that of the average property damage 
claims. Allstate’s paid bodily injury 
costs for 1954-1955-1956 shows a 
steady increase. In June, 1956, they 
began to move upward alarmingly. 
I will discuss the results for 1957- 
1958-1959 a little later. 

Now, what factors have brought 
about this increasing bodily injury 
cost trend. There are four important 
influences that I would like to cover, 
namely, inflation, our courts and 
legislatures, the public’s claim con- 
sciousness, and the activities of cer- 
tain plaintiffs’ attorneys. 


Settlement Basis 

The basis for almost every bodily 
injury settlement is made up of two 
items—special damages and pain and 
suffering. Special damages are the 
out-of-pocket expenses of the claim- 
ant for such things as doctor bills, 
hospital bills, special nurses’ charges, 
and lost wages. I am sure all of us 
are aware of the tremendous in- 
crease in the cost of these items over 
the past several years. And, as they 
increased, so proportionately did the 
demands for reimbursement for pain 
and suffering. 

It is an old axiom in the claim 
business that the older a bodily in- 
jury claim gets the more it costs. 
This is, of course, particularly true 
during a period of rapid inflation. 

Therefore, over-crowded courts 
where a trial cannot be had for three 
or four years contribute to higher 
claim severity. Delay is usually en- 
countered only in the metropolitan 

(Continued on page 30) 
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centers of the country. In most cities 
a trial can be had within six months 
to a year. And, incidentally, despite 
what you have heard to the contrary, 
insurance companies do not favor 
court delay. They try to minimize 
the number of lawsuits and when 
they occur, dispose of them as fast as 
possible. 

Jury verdicts are often unrealistic 
both as to liability and as to the 
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amount of damages they award. This 
is especially so where there is a 
corporate defendant and the injuries 
are severe. In some of the cases the 
courts have gone so far as to in- 
struct the jury that it may consider 
inflation in bringing in its verdict. 
References even have been made in 
the instructions to a “50-cent dol- 
lar.” 
Easier for Plaintiff 


The courts and legislatures for 
many years now have been con- 
sistently making it easier for the 
plaintiff. Let me cite a few examples. 
Guest statutes, designed to protect 
a host from claims by his guest, 
have been gradually weakened by 
judicial interpretation. Bodily injury 
actions between husband and wife or 
between parent and child have been 
permitted in several areas where 
previously they could not be main- 
tained. 

The so-called “humanitarian’”’ doc- 
trine and the doctrine of last clear 
chance have been promoted to cir- 
cumvent the effect of the contribu- 
tory negligence doctrine. Compara- 
tive negligence have 
advocated as a substitute for contrib- 
utory negligence—at least sixteen 
such bills were proposed in 1959. 
Limits of recovery under the death 
statutes have been increased sub- 
stantially in many states. 

The limits of liability under the 
financial responsibility laws have 
been doubled in many states. There 
is a reluctance on the part of many 
courts to dismiss cases that have no 
merit—preferring to let the jury take 
the responsibility. And just recently 
Connecticut passed a law making any 
release taken within fifteen days of 
an accident voidable at the option 
of the claimant. Isn’t this wonder- 
ful for plaintiff attorneys? 


The Public 


There has been a substantial and 
continuing increase in claim con- 
sciousness. Not only are claims of 
minor consequence inflated into “full 
fledged” bodily injury claims but 
often injury is claimed where none 
actually exists. Reliable statistics 
show that there has been a marked 
increase in the number of people 
making bodily injury claims per ac- 
cident. In some areas, this ratio has 
increased over 25% in the last few 
years. I believe the major reason for 


laws been 


this development is increased claim 
consciousness. 

A recent article on this subject in 
Coronet magazine cited an example 
that seems all too typical. Two 
streetcars collided in the early hours 
of the morning in Chicago. Within 
a matter of hours forty-five claims 
of bodily injury were made. Later, 
it was revealed that these streetcars 
were on the way to the car-barn at 
the time and carried no passengers 

but the claimants didn’t know this 
fact. 

In some areas, solicitation of cases 
through hired chasers and collusion 
between doctors, claimants, attor- 
neys, hospital staffs and others in 
building up personal injury claims 
has increased sharply. In Dade 
county, Florida, this type of activity 
was recently exposed as a major 
scandal. The popular sacroiliac and 
post-concussion syndrome injuries of 
a few years ago have now been re- 
placed by the currently popular 
“whiplash.” They all have one thing 
in common, however. It is difficult 
to distinguish the legitimate injury 
and claimant from the faker—but 
doctors are making some progress 
in this direction. 


Seek Nuisance Settlement 


Some plaintiffs’ attorneys file suits 
with reckless abandon even on cases 
of little or no liability, hoping that 
a substantial nuisance settlement can 
be forced. Unfortunately some in- 
surers have been too prone to sub- 
mit to this form of blackmail and 
pay something on such cases rather 
than incur the increasing attorneys’ 
costs to try them. This, of course, 
only encourages the filing of more 
and more suits of this kind. I sub- 
mit that companies should resist 
these cases vigorously even though 
the cost of the defense may exceed 
the settlement demand. Furthermore, 
our courts should not lend their en- 
couragement to this practice by sug- 
gesting that something be paid by 
the insurer in order to close the case 
and thus clear the court calendar. 

Plaintiffs’ attorneys have been able 
to secure a great deal of publicity 
in the newspapers and magazines for 
large jury verdicts they secure. The 
effect of this publicity is two-fold. 
It conditions the public, who are 
future claimants and jurymen, to the 
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fact that sizeable settlements and 
verdicts are the order of the day; 
and it raises the claimants’ sights and 
ideas of the value of their cases and 
they increase their settlement de- 
mands, making it more difficult to 
settle bodily injury claims at reason- 
able figures. 

On the other hand, little or no 
publicity is given to defendant’s ver- 
dicts nor, for that matter, to those 
high verdicts which are reduced by 
the appellate courts or remanded to 
the lower court for a new trial. 

The plaintiffs’ group also has made 
organized propaganda efforts to in- 
fluence the public, the courts, the 
bar and legislatures to favor the al- 
lowing of more recoveries and higher 
recoveries. 


Often Not Merited 


The contingent fee of one-third to 
one-half of the recovery often is not 
merited by the amount of time and 
effort expended on the case by the 
attorney and, to that extent at least, 
it is an unnecessary burden on the 
defendant and his insurer. Its ex- 
istence tends to slow down the 
prompt and reasonable disposition 
of the claim and is an increasingly 
important factor in the cost of claims. 

Now, enough about rising claim 
and the therefore. 
What you are interested in is what 
can be about it, and I am 
happy to be able to tell you that 
there are a number of things a claim 
department can do. Since I know 
Allstate best, I’m going to talk prin- 
cipally about what action we took 
to control claim costs. First of all, 
there are three basic fundamentals 


costs reasons 


done 


that every claim operation must have 
in order to be successful. 
Proper organization and _ staffing. 
There must be an adequate number 
of qualified people properly placed. 
Supervision, control and training. 
There must be proper supervision, 
control, and training in order to 
achieve the maximum efforts from 
the claim organization. 
A spotchecking program. 
Periodic inspections and reviews are 
an absolute essential to see to it that 
the work is being done in accordance 
with company desires and policy. 
Attitude end approach to any 
problem are all important. A posi- 
tive outlook and a fresh, open mind 
are essential. Our claim operation 
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PART III—GENERAL EDUCATION (Continued) 


QUESTION VI 


(a) Over the years, Congress has 
passed a number of anti-trust acts 
and other regulatory legislation de- 
signed specifically to overcome the 
dangers inherent in monopolistic- 
type enterprises. Identify and ex- 
plain at least three important federal 
anti-trust laws and explain, in each 
case, the dangers which each piece 
of legislation you have named was 
specifically designed to overcome. 
(b) One of the objectives of the 
Taft-Hartley Act was to overcome 
the dangers inherent in monopolistic- 
type practices of labor unions. Ex- 
plain the principal features of the 
Taft-Hartley Act that have this ob- 
jective. 


Answer 


(a)(1) The first important federal 
law aimed at monopolistic-type en- 
terprises was the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act of 1890. It declared un- 
lawful all contracts, combinations, 
in the form of trusts or otherwise, 
or conspiracies in restraint of inter- 
state or foreign commerce. The Act 
provided that violations of its pro- 
visions would constitute a misde- 
meanor which was punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. The Depart- 
ment of Justice was entrusted with 
the enforcement of the Act. A second 
penalty for violation of the Sherman 
Act was to be imposed by the courts 
in the issuance of injunctions to re- 
strain infractions of the anti-trust 
provisions and to order confiscation 
of property which an unlawful com- 
bination was circulating in interstate 
or foreign trade. Finally, the Act 
authorized parties injured by the op- 
erations of unlawful combinations to 
bring suit against the conspirators 
or unlawful combinations for 
“treble” damages. The Sherman Act 
was, from the outset, vague and in- 
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definite with respect to standards or 
criteria by which unlawful contracts, 
combinations and conspiracies might 
be identified. As a result, prosecu- 
tions and convictions under the Act 
have been difficult and comparatively 
few in number. Congress has found 
it essential to enact additional legis- 
lation to clarify and to strenghten 
the original Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. 

(2) A second important anti-trust 
law, known as the Clayton Act, was 
enacted in 1914 to remedy some of 
the shortcomings of the Sherman 
Act. It was aimed primarily at three 
specific evils: (i) price discrimina- 
tion which had the effect of lessening 
competition in interstate commerce ; 
(ii) exclusive or tying agreements, 
under which one enterpriser elimi- 
nated his competitors or lessened 
competition with his own goods and 
services by requiring his customers 
to sign agreements that they would 
not purchase goods and services from 
the enterpriser’s competitors; and 
(iii) lessening of competition in in- 
terstate commerce through inter- 
locking directorates and stock pur- 
chases among competitors. 

(3) A third federal law designed to 
overcome some of the evils in monop- 
olistic-type enterprises, though not 
limited to such enterprises, was the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, also 
of 1914. The major feature of this 
Act was the provision that “unfair 
methods of competition in interstate 
and foreign commerce are unlawful.” 
Unlike the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act established a commission to hear 
and investigate complaints and to 
determine when acts of competing 
enterprisers in interstate and foreign 
commerce are unlawful. The Federal 
Trade Commission was vested with 
broad quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial powers with respect to de- 
fining unfair methods of competition 
in commerce and in hearing and dis- 


posing of cases where such methods 
are employed. The Commission is- 
sues a “cease and desist” order where 
an enterpriser or enterprisers are 
found guilty of using unfair methods 
of competition in commerce, and for- 
mal injunctions from the courts are 
secured when enterprisers fail to 
obey the “cease and desist” orders. 
Failure to obey formal injunctions 
constitutes contempt of court, and it 
may be punished by fine and impris- 
onment. It should be noted, of course, 
that the federal court, on appeal, may 
reverse the decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission and decide in 
favor of the accused enterpriser. 

(4) Complexities of large-scale en- 
terprise have necessitated further 
amendments to the earlier anti-trust 
laws. One important amendment 
was the Robinson-Patman Act of 
1936. This Act was aimed primarily 
at the practices of producers in ex- 
tending discounts, rebates, and other 
discriminatory favors to large pur- 
chasers, including chain stores in 
particular, where the effect has been 
to eliminate the smaller independent 
retailers and other competitors. Such 
discounts, rebates and other conces- 
sions are lawful only when they re 
flect lower selling costs. 

(5) The Wheeler-Lea Act of 1938 
was enacted to strengthen the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, and it 
did so by declaring that “unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in com- 
merce” are unlawful. Among the 
specific evils at which this Act was 
aimed were the deceptive advertising 
and related practices in the fields of 
foods, drugs, cosmetics, and thera- 
peutic devices. It should be noted 
that these evils have never been con- 
fined to the monopolistic-type enter- 
prises, though they have been em- 
ployed by some such enterprises to 
eliminate competition and add fur- 
ther strength to the enterprises wih 
monopolistic tendencies. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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(b) The principal provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act aimed at monopo- 
listic-type practices of labor unions 
is, (i) that which prohibits the closed 
shop. However, other provisions 
which deprive labor unions of powers 
which are conducive to monopoly 
are those forbidding (ii) jurisdic- 
tional strikes, (i11) secondary boy- 
cotts, (iv) use of the “check-off” 
except in cases where employees 
gave advance consent in writing, and 
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(v) unions to refuse to bargain col- 
lectively with employers. In case of 
so-called “national emergencies,” de- 
clared by the President, unions may 
be restrained from striking for a 
“cooling off” period of eighty days. 
Supervisors, including foremen, are 
denied the benefits of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and hence unions may 
not entrench themselves in a monop- 
olistic position by including these 
agents of management within their 
bargaining units. 


QUESTION VII 


One of the most explosive issues 
in politics, repeatedly brought to 
the attention of the American people, 
is that dealing with human rights. 
Attention is being focused daily on 
some provision of the “Bill of 
Rights” and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

(a) (1) What is the “Bill of Rights,” 
and (2) why was it made a part of 
the Constitution ? 

(b) The “Bill of Rights” contained 
a “due process” clause. Neverthe- 
less the Fourteenth Amendment also 
containing a “due process” clause, 
was subsequently adopted. 

(1) Why then was it necessary to 
incorporate a “due process” clause 
in the Fourteenth Amendment ? 

(2) Explain fully the important 
safeguards the “due process” clauses 
provide for the individual. 

(c) Select and explain briefly three 
safeguards or protections of the in- 
individual’s rights, other than those 
provided by the “due process” 
clause, which are contained in the 
‘Bill of Rights.” 


Answer 


(a)(1) The “Bill of Rights” is the 
name applied to the first ten amend- 
ments to the national Constitution. 
(2) These amendments were added 
to the Constitution in compliance 
with an understanding which a num- 
ber of states felt they had when they 
approved the Constitution. They did 
so on the assumption that Congress 
would propose the amendments as 
soon as feasible and thus permit the 
states to approve these amendments 
which have been called the 
“Bill of Rights.” The first . ten 
amendments became effective in No- 
vember, 1791. It should 


since 


also be 


noted that many leaders in American 
political life and many citizens of the 
various states believed that these 
rights were among the most sacred 
possessions of a people united for 
purposes of government. It was 
widely felt at the time that these 
rights had been secured at great 
price and through bloodshed and 
strife and that the most effective 
method of insuring that they would 
not be infringed was to incorporate 
them in a written constitution. 
(b)(1) The “due process” clause of 
the Fifth Amendment was a safe- 
guard against federal abuses only. It 
was essential, therefore, to incorpo- 
rate a similar safeguard against state 
abuses to enable individuals to seek 
protection from the courts if and 
when such abuses occurred. For this 
reason and also for the reason that 
the Civil War had been fought in 
large ineasure to settle the question 
of Negro rights, a “due process” 
clause was incorporated in the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion shortly after the Civil War had 
ended. 

(2) The “due process” clauses of 
the Constitution provide individuals 
and (by judicial interpretation) 
private corporations with two main 
types of safeguards against arbitrary 
government infringement of their 
rights to life, liberty and property. 

One type of safeguard is properly 
referred to as procedural, meaning 
that governments may not deprive 
individuals of their life, liberty, or 
property or corporations of their 
liberty and property, without fair 
trial and due procedures. This safe- 
guard embraces such things as due 
notice and an opportunity to be 
heard and to be represented by coun- 
sel and to have witnesses appear 
and testify in civil cases. It would 
afford protection against use of 
“third degree” methods, hasty trial, 
trial before prejudiced tribunals, im- 
proper use of evidence or use of im- 
proper evidence, and other unfair 
and manipulated procedures in crim- 
inal cases. 

A second type of safeguard is a 
protection of substantial rights (sub- 
stantive due process) against arbi- 
trary and unreasonable legislation. A 
law, for example, fixing utility rates 
so low that an enterprise cannot 
make a fair return on its investment 
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is considered to be an arbitrary and 
unreasonable taking of the com- 
pany’s property without due process 
of law. In many instances, the courts 
have held that city ordinances or 
state laws are unconstitutional if 
they forbid religious groups to dis- 
tribute their literature in communities 
without securing a license or permit 
from certain officials. Such laws de- 
prive individuals of their rights of 
religious liberty arbitrarily or un- 
reasonably, or without due process 
of law. There are, of course, many 
other examples of arbitrary and un- 
reasonable legislation which deprive 
people of the privilege of exercising 
their substantive rights. 

(c) Several of the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution contain 
more than one safeguard or protec- 
tion of individual rights. 

1. The Fifth Amendment, for ex- 
ample, not only contains a “due 
process” clause, but it contains also 
the widely used and much discussed 
“immunity” provision that protects 
the accused from government use of 
compulsion in federal criminal cases 
to exact testimony which may be 
used against him. Moreover, the 
Fifth Amendment provides that per- 
sons may not be brought to trial for 
capital or otherwise infamous crimes 
(excluding those committed in mili- 
tary service in time of war) without 
first being indicted by a grand jury. 
2. The Sixth Amendment provides 
for a jury-trial guarantee in federal 
criminal cases, for a guarantee that 
the accused in a federal criminal 
case shall be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, and that 
the accused shall have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. 

3. The Fourth Amendment protects 
people against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, and the Eighth Amend- 
ment protects the accused in federal 
criminal cases against excessive bail 
requirements, excessive fines or 
cruel and unusual punishment in 
case of conviction. And, of course, 
the Bill of Rights contains other 
safeguards against acts of the Fed- 
eral Government, infringing the pro- 
cedural and substantive rights of in- 
dividuals. 


QUESTION VIII 


The machinery of our federal gov- 
ernment is vast and very compli- 
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cated, yet every unit within this 
complex organization must have a 
Constitutional basis. Provisions for 
some federal agencies are explicit 
while others are implied. 


(a) Why must federal agencies have 
either an explicit or an implied Con- 
stitutional basis for existence ? 
plain carefully. 


Ex- 


(b & c)(1) Give three examples of 
federal officials or agencies for which 
the Constitution makes explicit pro- 
vision, and 

(2) Cite three examples of federal 
agencies for which there are no ex- 
plicit provisions in the Constitution. 
In the case of the three agencies for 
which provisions must be implied, 
give the substance of the explicit 
provision from which provisions for 
the agencies have been implied. 
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(a) All Federal agencies must have 
a basis for their existence in either 
explicit provisions of the Constitution 
or in reasonable implications from 
those explicit provisions for the 
reason that the federal government, 
including all its agencies, is a govern- 
ment of delegated powers. If the 
Constitution has no direct provision 
for a particular agency or for par- 
ticular agencies or a provision auth- 
orizing its creation directly or by 
implication, the federal government 
has no power to establish or create 
such agencies. Powers not delegated 
to the national government nor pro- 
hibited to the states are reserved to 
the states or to the people. 

(b &c)(1) The Constitution, in its 
first three articles, provides specifi- 
cally for a Congress to consist of a 
Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives, for the President and Vice- 
President, and for the Supreme 
Court. 

(2) The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is an important federal 
agency not mentioned in the Con- 
stitution but created under the 
clearly delegated power of Congress 
to regulate foreign and interstate 
commerce. That delegation of power 
implies that Congress may create 
or establish necessary and proper 
machinery to regulate commerce ef- 
fectively. In fact, another clause of 
the Constitution gives Congress the 
power to enact all necessary and 
proper legislation to carry the ex- 
plicitly delegated powers into effect. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and a number of 
others were also created under the 
implied authority in the explicitly 
conferred power to regulate com- 
merce. 

The Department of Defense was 
created under the implied powers of 
Congress to raise and support armies 
and to provide and maintain a 
navy, and the Treasury Department 
was established as a necessary and 
proper agency to assist in the admin- 
istration of the taxing, borrowing 
and monetary powers. 


QUESTION IX 


One of the most widely discussed 
problems during the past two or 
three years is that involving juris- 
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dictional confusion in metropolitan 
areas. Such giant metropolitan areas 
as New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia and Detroit have prob- 
lems which each city individually is 
powerless to control. 

(a) Select and explain at least three 
types of problems that arise out of 
the jurisdictional confusion found in 
the various metropolitan areas. 

(b) Explain two types of solutions 
for these problems that involve no 
structural changes in the many local 
governments found in these metro- 
politan areas. 

(c) Explain two types of solutions 
for the metropolitan problems such 
as you mentioned in your answer to 
(a) which do involve structural 
changes in the numerous local gov- 
ernments of the metropolitan areas. 


Answer 


(a) Among the most important 
types of problems arising out of the 
jurisdictional confusion of the giant 
metropolitan areas are as follows: 
1. Law enforcement. Persons violat- 
ing laws or ordinances of one juris- 
diction can escape to other jurisdic- 
tions in a matter of minutes. Thus, 
the extent to which effective law en- 
forcement can be provided depends 
upon voluntary cooperation among 
the various jurisdictions and also 
adequacy of manpower and facilities 
of many small units of local govern- 
ment. 

2. Fiscal problems. There is extra- 
ordinary unevenness in the distribu- 
tion of taxable resources among the 
large and small, rich and poor units 
of local government in the great met- 
ropolitan areas. Since availability 
of revenue sources determines the 
ability of these units of local govern- 
ment to finance essential services 
and facilities, obviously many juris- 
dictions cannot afford to provide 
adequate services whereas others are 
sufficiently blessed with necessary 
funds. Moreover, an additional fiscal 
problem results from the fact that, 
because of the free movement of per- 
sons and traffic on roads and high- 
ways in the great metropolitan 
areas, repair and service obligations 
are placed on particular jurisdictions 
and yet they are not permitted to tax 
those units who are the beneficiaries 
of this service. These “outsiders” can 
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thus use the facilities without having 
to pay for them. 

3. Problems of planning and zoning. 
Jurisdiction of local governments 
with respect to planning and zoning 
is quite generally limited in a very 
large measure to the territorial 
boundaries of the respective local 
governments. Yet, by their very na- 
ture the planning of such area-wide 
facilities and services such as high- 
way routes, water supply, sewage 
disposal, recreation and education 
and the zoning of areas for industrial, 
commercial and residential purposes 


cannot be done effectively within 
the narrow confines of small towns, 
townships, boroughs, school districts 
and other limited areas. The entire 
metropolitan area should be planned 
and zoned as a unit, and often cer- 
tain areas outside he metropolitan 
district proper should be included 
for planning and zoning purposes, 

(b) Solutions for these problems 
which do not involve 
changes are as follows: 


1. Interjurisdictional agreements. 
These agreements are used quite ex- 


structural 


(Continued on the next page) 





C.P.C.U.—Questions—Continued supply system is a common example 
of this type of solution. 
tensively in most metropolitan areas 2. Voluntary extension of authority. 
to facilitate the solution of problems The voluntary act of allowing the 
of mutual interest to two or more authority of a central city to extend 
local governments in the area. An to suburban jurisdictions has for its 
agreement among three townships prime purpose increased effective- 
and five other municipalities to pool ness in planning and zoning, law 
their resources under the terms of a enforcement and the extension of 
contract and to establish a joint com- services under contract. Duplication 
mission or agency to construct and of effort and expenditures is thus 
maintain a sewage system or a water avoided and the smaller jurisdictions 
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feel they get far more for their tax 
expenditures by granting such au- 
thority to the central city. 


3. Establishment of service “authori- 
ties.” Joint construction and opera- 
tion of facilities and services for a 
number of local jurisdictions through 
the creation of “authorities” or joint 
commissions may be limited to one 
type of activity, such as bridge con- 
struction and operation, or may be 
empowered to handle other matters 
such as sewage disposal, water sup- 
ply and so on. Such “authorities” or 
joint commissions are under the con- 
trol of the established local or state 
governments and do not involve any 
change in their structural arrange- 
ments. 

It should be noted that many met- 

ropolitan problems, involving juris- 
dictional confusion, have been solved 
in part through informal agreements 
and arrangements depending almost 
wholly upon voluntary cooperation. 
Fire companies of one jurisdictior 
often assist the fire companies of 
sister municipalities in emergencies 
with full understanding that recipro- 
cal assistance may be expected when 
they are faced with emergencies. 
Voluntary cooperation among police 
departments in law enforcement is 
one of the most common illustra- 
tions of the use of informal methods 
of solving problems of interest to 
separate local governments in the 
great metropolitan areas. 
(c) In some metropolitan areas, so- 
lutions involving structural changes 
may be more effective than those 
which do not involve such changes. 
Some of the solutions involving 
structural changes which have been 
tried in one or more metropolitan 
areas of considerable size are: 


1. Annexation. This form of struc- 
tural change was used extensively in 
the past but much less so in Amer- 
ican metropolitan areas during the 
twentieth century. As the term ap- 
plies, when problems arise as the 
result of the expansion of metropoli- 
tan areas and the creation of new 
units of government, an effective 
method of eliminating jurisdictional 
confusion is to have the large central 
city annex the outlying units of gov- 
ernment, thus locating authority and 
responsibility for all services, facili- 
ties and financing with the enlarged 
central city. 
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2. City-county consolidation. This 
form of structural change was used 
effectively in a few metropolitan 
areas in the past to establish a single 
government where numerous inde- 
pendent local units had existed prior 
to consolidation. This type of solu- 
tion is effective where the entire 
metropolitan area, or a substantial 
part of it, is located within one 
county. 

3. Federated (or federal) scheme. 
This solution involving a structural 
change was recently made effective 
in Toronto, Canada. It superimposes 
upon the existing local governments 
of a metropolitan area a single gov- 
ernment which takes over functions 
of area-wide interest and leaves those 
of local or limited interest in the 
hands of the separate local govern- 
ments of the metropolitan area. 

A somewhat fantastic proposal for 
solution of metropolitan problems 
suggests the creation of city-states 
in the giant metropolitan areas em- 
bracing all territory and governmen- 
tal units of these areas in new states 
which could provide their own gov- 
ernmental machinery and deal di- 
rectly with the federal government 
on matters requiring federal financial 
aid and administrative assistance. 


QUESTION X 


With respect to each of the cases 
given below, (1) identify the type 
of Federal or State social insurance 
legislation which would apply, (2) 
the eligibility tests that normally 
apply to ascertain if any benefits 
should be paid, and (3) the factors 
that usually determine the duration 
of benefits : 

(a) Mr. “A,” age fifty-five, was sales 
manager of a large industrial enter- 
prise. In January 1959, while on 
vacation he suffered a severe stroke. 
Subsequently, medical experts de- 
clared that he is permanently and 
totally disabled. 

(b) Mr. ““B,” a forty-year-old miner 
with fifteen years of regular employ- 
ment was killed in a mine explosion 
while he was working. 

(c) Mr. “C,” an industrial worker 
has been laid off as a result of pro- 
duction cut-down at his plant. 

(d) Mr. “D,” age sixty-five, has just 
been retired from a large steel com- 
pany after thirty years of employ- 
ment with the firm. 
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Answer 


(a)(1) Under recent amendments 
to the Federal Social Security Act, 
Mr. “A” would be entitled to old- 
age and survivors’ benefits that 
would normally be reserved for re- 
tired, covered employees after age 
sixty-five. 

(2) To be eligible for an annuity 
under the Social Security Act as the 
result of a disability, the annuitant 


must be at least fifty years of age and 
must have suffered total and per- 
manent disability. He must also have 
been fully and currently insured in 
employment covered by the Social 
Security Act and must have suffered 
the total and permanent liability at 
least six months in order to be eli- 
gible for the annuity. 

(3) A person who becomes totally 
and permanently disabled in covered 
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employment after age fifty and who 
is fully and currently insured under 
the Social Security Act is eligible 
for an annuity for the balance of his 
life. 

(b)(1) Mr. “B’s” survivors are en- 
titled to benefits under the work- 
men’s compensation law of the state 
in which the deceased worker was 
covered, if he was in covered em- 
ployment ; and the survivors are also 
entitled to benefit payments under 
the Federal Social Security Act, if 
the deceased worker was covered 
under that Act. 

(2) For the deceased workman’s 
survivors to be entitled to benefits, 
the worker must have been in em- 
ployment covered by the state work- 
men’s compensation act and the 
Federal Social Security Act for the 
length of time required in each in- 
stance and with earnings equal to a 
specified minimum in each instance. 
Under state workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, there is the further 
requirement that a compensable in- 
jury is one suffered “in the course 
and arising out of employment.” 
There is also an explicit requirement 
in the Federal Social Security Act 
that the deceased worker’s survivors 
are entitled to benefits if he was fully 
or currently insured at the time of 
his death. 

(3) State workmen’s compensation 
benefits are quite generally paid in 
weekly installments (frequently 50 
to 80% of the worker’s weekly 
wage) for a number of weeks related 
to the extent and nature of the injury 
sustained by the covered worker. In 
case of death, of course, compensa- 
tion would be paid for the maximum 
number of weeks or until a specified 
maximum amount is paid. Under 
the Federal Old Age and Survivors’ 
provisions, a lump sum cash benefit 
up to $255 is paid to the worker’s 
survivors at the death of every in- 
sured worker. Benefits are also paid 
for each child of the deceased worker 
until the child reaches age eighteen. 
The widow of the deceased worker 
is eligible for benefit payments, re- 
gardless of her age, so long as her 
youngest child is under age eighteen. 
Her benefit payments then cease 
until she reaches age sixty-two, at 
which time her benefit payments are 
resumed, provided she has not re- 
married. The O.A.S.I. also pro- 
vides benefit payments for depend- 


ent parents of deceased insured 
workers. 

(c)(1) Mr. “C” would be entitled 
to benefits under state unemployment 
compensation legislation, if he has 
met the eligibility requirements. 
(2) To be eligible for unemployment 
compensation, an unemployed worker 
must have worked a certain mini- 
mum time in covered employment, 
as specified in the laws of the state 
of employment. After a worker be- 
comes unemployed, he may not draw 
unemployment compensation until 
he reports to the public employment 
agency and indicates that he is able 
and willing to work in suitable em- 
ployment. After a waiting period of 
one or two weeks, depending upon 
the state, the worker if still unem- 
ployed is generally eligible for pay- 
ments in terms of a specified percent 
of his weekly wage for the period 
preceding his loss of employment. 
(3) The duration of unemployment 
benefits depends upon the provisions 
of the unemployment compensation 
law of the state in which the loss of 
employment occurs and weekly pay- 
ments are generally limited to thirty 
weeks or a shorter period. 

(d)(1) Mr. “D” is covered by the 
Federal Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act which also provide 
benefits for his wife at age sixty-five 
or reduced benefits for her at age 
sixty-two. 

(2) To be eligible for the old age 
annuity, Mr. “D” must have been in 
covered employment long enough to 
become either fully or currently in- 
sured. He has reached the minimum 
retirement age of sixty-five under the 
Act, but will not receive benefit pay- 
ments for any month thereafter in 
which he is paid $100 or more for his 
services provided, however, that this 
limitation is removed when the an- 
nuitant reaches age seventy-two. 
(3) The retired worker will receive 
his annuity for life, subject to the 
conditions explained in (2). 
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Modern lines, sturdy construction, and 
deep-cushion seating comfort are leading 
features of the new Criterion line of steel 
office chairs by Harter Corporation. Swept- 
back cantilever arms employ the construc- 
tion principle of cantilever bridges. The 
result is bridge-like strength and durabil- 
ity. Single-unit arm and back framing 
imparts extra rigidity. The cantilever arms 
eliminate forward supports, so that the 
front and sides of the chair seat are un- 
obstructed. This gives perfect freedom of 
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office efficiency 


leg movement. Foam in seat and back 
guarantees soft, long-lasting seating com- 
fort. 

Swivel chairs in the line employ a self- 
adjusting, high-efficiency torsion bar in 
place of bulky springs and retainers to 
control tilting action. Simple to adjust and 
more positive in adjustment, the tension is 
controlled by a ball-handled bar that is 
easily accessible. Nylon bearings at each 
end of the torsion bar assure virtually 
noiseless operation and require no lubri- 
cation. 

Criterion side chairs feature decorator 
slim legs with a new tri-topcied look. 


AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHING 


A patented principle, using the smoke 
from the originating fire as the extinguish- 
ing agent, is featured in the new Flame- 
Tamer waste receptacle. When a fire starts 
in the receptacle, the smoke is diverted 
across the opening and back toward the 
fire, preventing any oxygen from reaching 
the flame. Without oxygen no fire can 
live. The receptacle is open for use at all 
times and the Flame Tamer operates with- 
out chemicals or moving parts. In addition 
no maintenance is required. The Flame- 
Tamer waste receptacle has been designed 
in four attractive models, the thirty-gallon 
industrial unit, the fifteen-gallon commercial 
unit, a wastebasket unit and the hospital 
bedside unit, making it a versatile con- 
tainer for use in any location where waste 
receptacles are needed. 


BUSINESS CARD FILE 


This handy desk-top file holds up to five 
hundred business cards. Its alphabetically 
divided slots, in a revolving holder, keep 
cards conveniently filed, ready for refer- 
ence. The E-Z-File has a selector knob 
which ejects the proper group of cards 
needed. Attractively designed by T & H 
Industries in grey or green molded plastic, 
the E-Z-File takes up minimum desk space 
and saves time and annoyance. It can be 
used as a prospeci file for salesmen, and 
makes an ideal business gift. 


MOBILE FILING TRUCK 


A new mobile self-contained work sta- 
tion for use with all makes of shelf-filing 
has just been announced by Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 
Called a “Mobile Shelf Filing Truck,” it 
enables an operator to handle correspond- 
ence both to be filed and to be pulled from 
shevles as one combined operation, and 
offers a step-stool platform for the operator 
to reach top shelves easily. 

To hold corrsepondence or folders to be 
filed, a bin is provided at the top of the 
truck for either letter or legal-size width 
Flexifile. For removed folders there is a 
large compartment below the bin with 
three vertical dividers. Another large com- 
partment below it is used for blank folders, 
guides, out-guides, etc. The platform on 
which the operator stands automatically 
seals to the floor when in use, then re- 
stores to casters. 
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Automatic 


Collating 


EDWARD A. NYREN 


HE GROUP INSURANCE Depart- 
‘ae of a large Eastern com- 
pany recently adopted full-automatic 
collating as a new and vital link in 
its office procedures. Inefficiencies 
of collating had come under the scru- 
tiny of the company’s methods and 
procedures department. The prin- 
cipal reason for the department’s 
interest was the fact that collating 
of group policy descriptive pages into 
booklet form was being done manu- 
ally. Inasmuch as these informative 
booklets are sent to all group mem- 
bers, quantity is large—and growing 
even larger. Thus, maintaining effi- 
cient utilization of personnel and 
rapid customer service dictated that 
the merits of mechanized collating 
be given careful consideration. 

The features of various products 
were analyzed and reviewed on the 
basis of their application to the needs 
of the department. The major factor 
taken into consideration was the 
booklets’ cover stock. Its heavy 
weight was regarded as a source of 
possible collating error because of 
the tendency for sheets to adhere and 
produce misses or doubles. While, 
with hand collating, such an error 
occurred infrequently, the same 
could not always be said of the feed 
devices of some collators. However, 
a new twelve-bin machine had just 
been introduced by Thomas Colla- 
tors, Inc. Fully-automatic, it mi- 
cromically measured each collated 
sheet, detecting misses and doubles 
and stopping the machine precisely 
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at the point of error. This detection 
feature greatly facilitated correction 
and allowed the machine to be 
started again in just a few seconds. 
Restarting involved nothing more 
than the touch of a button. Because 
the collator could accommodate sheet 
sizes from 3” x 5” to 11” x 14”, it 
could readily handle the booklet’s 
small 5” x 8” size. 

The collator was tested using the 
cover stock, proved satisfactory, and 
acquired. 


Filed in Rack 


The booklet pages themselves are 
preprinted, coded and filed in policy 
picking racks. As requests for a 
particular type of booklet come into 
the department’s reproduction sec- 
tion, pages are selected from these 
racks. Along with the front and 
back covers, stacks of pages are in- 
serted in desired sequence into each 
of the collator’s bins. Capacity of 
each bin is about ™% ream of 1% 
inches of paper. One page-stack or 
cover-stack is placed in a bin, with 
the number of bins used depending 
on the number of pages in the book- 
let. A press of a button starts the 
gathering (and automatic counting) 
of covers and pages into booklet form 
at the rate of six thousand sheets per 
hour. Finished sets are automati- 
cally stacked in criss-cross fashion. 

The department finds another ma- 
jor use of this machine—called the 
“Gathermatic’”—in gathering policy 
certificate pages into sets. Certifi- 
cates are customarily sent to group 


members, together with the booklets, 
at the time of a particular group 
plan’s inception or when a policy has 
been superseded, revised or amended. 
The number of pages varies with the 
complexity of the plan, but the aver- 
age collating job falls within the 
range of from twenty-five sets of 
four or five pages each, to four hun- 
dred twelve-page sets. Since the 
collator will produce at the same 
rate, whether it is collating two-page 
or twelve-page sets, the department 
also uses it to collate an exceptional 
job of, say, one hundred two-page 
sets. As in the case of the booklets, 
some certificate pages are pre- 
printed; but for others, used less 
frequently, offset plates are on file. 
With unusually designed group 
plans, new plates must be made. Al- 
though booklets and certificates ab- 
sorb most of the collator’s available 
time and capacity, fill-in jobs such 
as sales manuals and executive mem- 
oranda are also processed. 


Permits Personnel Shift 


The completely automatic nature 
of such collating has allowed some 
of the reproduction department’s 
personnel to be shifted to other pro- 
ductive assignments. The depart- 
ment’s work capacity has been in- 
creased, the insured are now being 
serviced more rapidly, and costs-per- 
job have been lowered considerably. 
In addition, because drudgery has 
been removed from the collating 
task, morale has taken a sharp turn 
upward. 
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THERE IS NO SUBJECT which will 
start a discussion and probably a 
violent argument more quickly than 
the subject of the “coffee-break.” 
There is no subject on which every- 
one has an opinion (even including 
the subject of the ingredients of a 
martini) that is more active and 
freely expressed than the coffee- 
break period. And finally, there is 
no practice that is so universally 
condemned and practiced 
than will be the coffee- 
break. 

Now that we have identified the 
subject and given it its proper de- 
scription, a factual 
analysis is in order. 


widely 
found in 


and objective 


Rest Period Started 


The coffee-break, which is in ef- 
fect a rest period, is given to relieve 
fatigue, and it was first started in 
the blue-collar areas of work. It 
was applied there because fatigue 
was (and still is in most cases) a 
real problem. The human engineers 
who studied employee productivity 
observed that productivity gradually 
increased for about one and one-half 
hours, leveled off for about one-half 
hour, and then started a down trend 
as fatigue took its toll. The point 
of the fatigue-break was, therefore, 
just before the productivity curve 
turned down, or about one and one- 
half to two hours after starting 
work, With plants opening the day- 
time shift at 7 to 8 o'clock, the break 
period usually came between 9 and 
10 a.m., still leaving about two hours 
before the regular lunch break. 
Therefore, the fatigue rest actually 
increased plant production by ar- 
resting the decline in the produc- 
tivity curve, provided that the rest 
period was limited and controlled to 
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Coffee-break Time 


ten to fifteen minutes. This worked 
to everyone’s advantage in the plant. 

Now apply the scientific principle 
of fatigue rest to office production 
and the problem of hours and coffee- 
break spacing becomes apparent. 
Offices generally start the day’s 
schedule between 8 :30 a.m. and 9 :00 
a.m. In order to balance the work- 
ing periods and not force the coffee- 
break too soon before the lunch 
period, it should be given about 
10:30 a.m. (assuming a 12:00 noon 
lunch break). In small offices this 
presents no problem because the 
coffee-break can be given to all at 
approximately 10:30 a.m. In large 
offices, facilities may be such that 
shift-breaks may be required so that 
for some the coffee-break comes 
within one hour of lunch. There are, 
of course, adequate solutions to this 
problem which we will discuss later. 


Controlling Time Allowed 


The really important problem is 
to control the time allowed for the 
coffee-break, both morning and 
afternoon, so that the time lost dur- 
ing the coffee-break is not greater 
than the increased production which 
results from relieving fatigue, bore- 
dom and monotony. Perhaps a little 
example will help illustrate our 
point : 

1. Office hours before allowing a 
coffee-break were 8 per day—and 
production expressed in units per 
day per employee under _ this 
schedule averaged 40. 

2. If fatigue, boredom and monotony 
are relieved by a controlled coffee- 
break of fifteen minutes each in the 
morning and afternoon—the ex- 
pected increase in the day’s produc- 
tivity will be about 10%. 


GUY FERGASON 


3. Working hours after allowing a 
coffee-break are 7% per day (actual 
production time), and production 
per day will increase to 44 average 
(40 plus 10% increase) ; however, 
there will be lost time of 30 minutes 
per employee per day, or a loss of 
6.25% of production which equals 
2.75 (use 3 as a full number) units 
of production per employee; there- 
fore, the day’s unit production will 
equal 41 per employee. 


Release from Tensions 


4. It is obvious from this example 
that the coffee-break provides the 
release from tensions, fatigue, etc., 
which will increase productivity by 
an amount greater than that which 
is lost by the coffee-break. The 
margin of safety in the office is slim 
because the effects of fatigue are not 
as apparent as in the plant where 
physical effort is greater. 

5. Observe, please, that if the coffee- 
break is not controlled and is per- 
mitted to exceed 15 minutes each 
break, the lost production from lost 
time will exceed the anticipated 
increase from the rest period. In 
this example, let it be assumed for 
the purpose of illustration that the 
coffee-break is dragged out to 30 
minutes each period—now the lost 
time equals 1 hour per day and lost 
production equals 5.5 units (use six 
for full number) so that the day’s 
production per employee equals 
thirty-eight (as compared to 40 
without a coffee-break). 

We have used conservative figures 
in our example in order to illustrate 
mathematically the importance of 
proper policy and its enforcement. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Announcing the *4000 Line by All-Steel 


The space-saving flexibility of the new ASE 4000 
Line will be of special interest to managers of insur- 
ance offices and other organizations with a high vol- 
ume of clerical work. The wide variety of 4000 Line 
components makes it possible for you to match any 


need quickly, exactly. 


For October, 1960 


The ASE 4000 Line is complete . . . you can choose 
from Desks, L-Units, Credenzas, Tables, Bookcases, 
Storage Units and a complete line of chairs. Contact 


your ASE Dealer soon or write today for free catalog. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, Illinois 





booklets 


P.392—Creative Excitement 


This twenty-page catalog describes unusual 
sale promotion devices to mail to prospects 
and customers as well as unique trade show 
give-aways to stimulate attendance at a 
company booth, premiums, executive business 
gifts and advertising specialties. Divided 
into three sections, the first part of the 
catalog consists of executive business gifts 
suitable for Christmas and birthday gifts, 
premiums, and incentive prizes. Included 
are original works of art by two foremost 
contemporary graphic American artists, John 
Groth and Irving Amen. These limited edi- 
tion etchings and woodcuts are signed by 
the artist and a certificate attesting to the 
authenticity is included. Distinctive imported 
gifts include stainless steel and hand carved 
teak table accessories from Sweden, and a 
three piece pottery smoker set from Holland. 
The sales promotion section includes direct 
mail enclosures, premiums, salesmen's door 
openers, and trade show give-aways. 


P.393—Industrial Handbook 


..A company which regularly publishes 
pocket-sized handbooks of factory and office 
equipment, is making a very special intro- 
ductory offer of a free one-year's subscrip- 
tion to its popular periodical. The handbook 
feature detailed descriptions of new inven- 
tions and unique tools and other devices 
which executives find of great interest. The 
handbooks also contain illustrations and de- 
scriptions of a wide variety of office and fac- 
tory furniture and equipment. They are 
printed in the convenient "digest" size, are 
profusely illustrated and are printed in sev- 
eral attractive colors. 


P-394—Filing Booklet 


The topic of a new and captivating little 
booklet offered to secretaries and office 
managers permits it to be entitled aptly, 
"Bright Ideas To Make Bright Girls Shine At 
Filing.” The handy sixteen-page booklet con- 
tains many ideas and much information to 
assist in maintaining files with minimum 
confusion and maximum order. Illustrated 
with eye-catching cartoons, the booklet pre- 
sents its filing tips via an easy-to-follow 
series of "ABC's of Alphabetizing’ and 
"Do's" and “Don'ts.” 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Coffee-Break Time—from page 46 


The personnel manager of an in- 
surance company in New York City 
answered our inquiry as follows— 
“Our coffee-break was initiated in 
November, 1951. At that time there 
was a rather small number of New 
York companies that had adopted 
the coffee-break plan. Since then— 
it has become practically universal. 
We recognized that many of our 
employees wanted some morning re- 
freshment. Some wanted refresh- 
ment badly enough to leave their 
desks, leave the building and go to 
the corner coffee shop; this despite 
a generally known rule against leav- 
ing the building—we decided that we 
had three choices—one was to 
crack down hard on those who were 
violating the rule; another was to 
continue looking the other way—; 
the third was to institute some over- 
all company program—for all em- 
ployees.—Our coffee program has 
not been so much a coffee-break as it 
has been coffee on the side while 
work continues. We have used the 
coffee cart system with specific 
areas of the company being covered 
at set times each morning. Those 
who are interested in coffee, pastry 
or milk, leave their desks and go to 
the coffee cart for their purchases. 
We have kept prices right at ten 
cents for each item in order to avoid 
complicated change making and to 
stay competitive with the lowest 
(priced) outside restaurants. There 
have been times when we—have 
been aggravated by the—complaints 
—from employees (i.e. size and 
types of pastry, etc.). On the whole, 
however, we think that the coffee 
period is a welcome and popular 
practice—. Nearly 75% of our em- 
ployees make purchases at the 
wagon each morning—it means 
breakfast for some—. We mention 
our coffee period in our recruiting 
efforts with junior people. Despite 
some loss of time—, the coffee 
period helps keep employees on their 
toes and lessens fatigue during the 
morning—.” 

This reply is interesting because it 
points up three practices on which 
there are differences of opinion— 
1. Use of the coffee-cart which per- 
mits employees to remain at their 
desks after procuring their drinks, 
etc., obviously saves some portion 


of the time which would be lost 
by an actual coffee-break period in 
which the employees went to a 
cafeteria or restaurant. 

2. Charge for the drinks (coffee, 
tea, milk) and pastries at cost or 
near-cost basis. 

3. Limit the coffee-period to morn- 
ings only, thereby reducing the lost- 
time factor. 

Those that use the coffee-cart usu- 
ally do so because of convenience 
and not because it actually saves 
time. The one big advantage is that 
it permits all employees to take the 
coffee-break at the same time, which 
in turn permits the pin-pointing of 
the time to that period when the 
most good is derived from the break. 
There are situations where facilities 
are not available for a large number 
of employees to be served at the 
same time, which leaves only two 
choices—(1) staggering the coffee- 
break which in turn throws the last 
break too near the lunch period, or 
(2) use of the coffee-cart. 


The Coffee-Cart 


The time saved by the use of the 
coffee-cart should not be considered 
too important if the purpose of the 
break is to give the employees a 
brief respite from work. Of course, 
the employees can answer phone 
calls and handle other emergency 
affairs if they remain at their desks, 
but there is a measurable resentment 
against those activities and those 
persons who encroach on the rest 
period. This resentment is magnified 
beyond the actual degree of interrup- 
tion to the point that employees will 
leave their desks in order to avoid 
interruption, 

There is no satisfactory answer to 
this practice as each company has 
a different problem and a different 
philosophy. Those who believe that 
coffee and tea should be given to the 
employees without charge do so be- 
cause they feel that they have better 
control of the situation. When a 
charge is made, this group reasons 
that the employees have a greater 
feeling of independence because 
“they feel they are paying for the 
coffee-break” notwithstanding that 
coffee and tea are being charged at 
less than cost. 

It would be our observation that 
a modest charge, certainly not above 
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bare cost, would be the better of two 
alternatives, i.e., a charge or given 
free. There is no disagreement that 
milk, candy, sweet rolls and pastries 
are charged at cost. The exception 
would be the type of in-plant feeding 
without charge, but the cost of which 
is recognized in establishing salary 
rates. 


Limited Coffee-Break 


If the coffee-break is accepted as 
a management device whereby pro- 
ductivity is controlled and increased, 
then it must follow that an afternoon 
coffee-break will be just as effective 
as a morning coffee-break. Fatigue 
takes it toll more severely in the af- 
ternoon than in the morning. These 
are two types of fatigue—one is im- 
mediate and the other is accumula- 
tive. Coffee-breaks in the morning 
take care of the immediate fatigue ; 
however, there is some accumulative 
effect which is partly relieved by 
afternoon breaks. In our opinion, 
both can be beneficial. The impor- 
tant factor is to control the length 
of each rest period and limit it to no 
more than fifteen minutes elapsed 
time. 

A surprising number of employees 
eat no breakfast, either because of 
poor planning of their time or poor 
organization of their households. 
Therefore, the morning coffee-break 
takes on increased significance, not 
as a fatigue arrester, but as a de- 
layed breakfast. 


Vending Machines Used 


Many companies do not have the 
facilities nor the space for providing 
food and drink for the coffee-break. 
If there is sufficient volume, vending 
machines can serve a very useful 
purpose. One of our correspondents 
wrote in answer to our inquiry— 
“We have ten coffee stations located 
in various parts of our building 
where we maintain coffee (facilities) 
for three hours in the morning and 
three hours in the afternoon. The 
employee is permitted to go to the 
coffee station, procure the coffee and 
carry it back to his desk. Each em- 
ployee furnishes his own cup... . 
In addition to the coffee stations we 
also have cold drink, candy and cig- 
arette machines located at strategic 
points throughout our offices so if 
an individual does not want coffee, 
he can procure cold drinks, etc. 

(Continued on page 58) 





Look to PLover Bono for visibly better letter- 
head and policy paper — Any way you look at 
it, impressive appearance counts. And impres- 
sive appearance is the keynote of visibly better 
PLOVER Bonp letterhead and policy paper. Every 
pound is crafted from carefully selected raw 
materials . .. processed in 99 gallons of the world’s 
purest papermaking water... then slowly air- 
dried to provide the distinctive finish that makes 
PLOVER BOND visibly better. Yet PLOVER BOND 
costs just a few cents more a day than ordinary 
paper. PLOVER BOND is available in white wove 
in cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory 
laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. 
Ask your PLOVER BonpD distributor for a free 
sample book, or write to... 


WHITING- R a PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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Development of Agents’ Experience 


HAROLD |. MYERS 
Harleysville Mutual Casualty 
Company 


LL INSURANCE MEN are really 

brothers under the skin. We 
are all brothers of that great frater- 
nity, the Mystic Knights of Under- 
writing Profit. Agency experience 
is one of the many facets of under- 
writing profit that is dearest to all 
of us. All of us are eager to learn 
techniques which will achieve un- 
derwriting profits in all lines of op- 
erations. Fortunately, in our “broth- 
erhood” a fine exchange of ideas and 
techniques very much exists. This 
“give and take” is profitable and we 
are ever ready to both learn and 
help, if we can. 


Techniques of Achievement 


There are many techniques for 
the achievement of underwriting 
profit. Primarily, however, they fall 
in three main categories: (1) the 
reduction of operating costs, (2) the 
reduction of acquisition costs, and 
(3) the reduction of incurred losses. 
In this area of incurred losses we 
have several underwriting courses 
open to us: the pursuit of selectivity 
and diversification of risks. Sound 
selectivity goes hand in hand with 
sound underwriting and is a joint 
function, that is, it must be fully 
employed by both the field repre- 
sentative, the agent, and the com- 
pany. When such selectivity be- 
comes a cooperative effort a little 
sweetening is bound to enter a here- 
tofore sour picture. Our problem 
then, if we have a problem, or if we 
wish to remain without one, is to 
maintain in our agent, as well as our 
underwriting staff, a continuing high 
level of performance. Agency ex- 
perience must be profitable if we 
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are not only to continue in opera- 
tion but to progress as well. The 
current practice of depending on 
sound investments, which is em- 
ployed by far too many of us, to 
carry our underwriting losses can- 
not be permitted to continue. We 
are insurance men, not financiers 

Because of differences in our cor- 
porate structures, in our physical 
equipment and in our relation to the 
producer of record, namely, whether 
or not he is an independent operator 
or an employee of our company, we 
have different approaches to this 
problem of agency performance. 
Some of us practice the American 
agency system or deviations thereof 
and others use a captive sales force. 

An underwriter under the Ameri- 
can system often looks with envy at 
an underwriter for a direct writer, 
being certain that he has little or no 
trouble in selling a conservative ap- 
proach to his field men on a risk. 
His thought is that it must be far 
easier to solve such problems with 
less haggling than is sometimes 
necessary with an independent pro- 
ducer. I’m sure, however, the un- 
derwriter for the direct writer will 
claim that his salesman can give him 
just as hard a time on occasion as an 
independent can. 


On Factual Basis 


The problem for all of us is to 
develop agency experience on a fac- 
tual basis and to create an atmos- 
phere in the minds of our producers 
that is conductive to good, sound 
selective underwriting at the field 
level. Surely, we can underwrite at 
the company level only but cancel- 
lations of undesirable business are 
costly and engineering can be. It 
might have been far more prudent 
to refuse it in the first place. Rising 
costs banish profits, with the result 


that companies are looking not only 
at keeping operating costs to a mini- 
mum, but also are actively working 
on the reduction of acquisition costs 
and on-improved agency experience. 

The Harleysville Mutual Com- 
panies were founded on and op- 
erated under the American agency 
system. We have prided ourselves 
on the close relationship that has 
been fostered and maintained be- 
tween agent and companies down 
through the years. 


Added to Problems 


We began as an automobile un- 
derwriter and automobile still re- 
presented 83.6% of our total volume 
last year, The fact that we are heavy 
on automobile has added to our 
problems in the past decade in main- 
taining an underwriting profit. We 
have taken several decisive steps 
during this period in order to over- 
come the rising trends in automo- 
bile losses that had been realized, 
A need for diversification became 
evident and we began writing lia- 
bility other than automobile, work- 
men’s compensation, plate glass and 
burglary, property fire, and inland 
marine. 

In view of our peculiar situation 
we have a special interest in improv- 
ing agency performance through di- 
versification. We have worked on 
this with educational brochures and 
educational meetings; however, we 
all know no matter what the en- 
deavor there’s no incentive like dol- 
lars and cents for the fulfillment of 
any goal, unless it’s their equivalent 
in the form of prizes, which are well 
received and did much for our other 
than automobile writings since the 
payoff was based on new business in 
these lines only. Our goal of 25% 
diversification ; we now have 16.4% 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Wherever the adjuster can get, DIRS will 
record the interview—as Farm Bureau Mutual knows. 


Light in weight and easy to 

use, the Dictaphone Interview 

Recording System provides 

the most modern interviewing 

technique for claims adjusters. 

DIRS can be your company’s 
answer to the rising cost of gathering claims informa- 
tion by cutting down on interviewing time, travel time, 
field expenses and related home office costs. And — you 
get verbatim, complete and better reports! 

DIRS utilizes the exclusive Dictabelt record which 
provides perfect recording quality—visibly! Dictabelts 
can be filed and used as evidence in states where re- 
cordings are admissible in court; a Dictabelt recording 
cannot be erased or altered. It can be played and re- 
played without losing recording quality. 


Let us send you free the booklet, Recorded Statements, 
by John L. Cote, supervisor of bodily injury claims for 
the Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. of Michigan 
and president of the Michigan Adjusters Assoc. This 
article is reprinted from The Insurance Law Journal. 


teeta 


Dictaphone corporation 


730 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send without obligation the book- 
let, Recorded Statements. 
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Experience—from page 50 


so there may be more. But let’s get 
back to real dollars and cents as re- 
flected by agency loss ratios and 
agency performance. 

In order to make a more concrete 
incentive for the improvement of 
agency performance we inaugurated 
an agency performance plan, the 
purpose being to provide a perform- 
ance bonus when warranted, depend- 





MULTI-USE 


For office files—and briefcase port- 
ability whenever complete account 
records are needed for calls on cus- 
tomers. ApvANcO Compressor-Clip 
(no wires, no coil springs) bulldog- 
grips 1 to 150 papers, easy to insert 
and remove. Works with fingertip 
pressure. 


No need for time-taking paper 
punching, so no holes that can 
tear. Tough, 25 pt. pressboard fold- 
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ent upon diversification of business, 
volume of writings and loss ratio. 
The diversification minimum was 
15%, and the volume minimum, $20, 
000. A performance bonus relating 
to the loss ratio was established with 
a range of % per cent to 24% per 
cent of the premium earned. In ad- 
dition thereto, provided the agency 
loss ratio was not in excess of 50 
per cent, and at least $50,000 in pre- 
mium was written, a volume bonus 
of equal range was also available. 

The performance bonus is calcu- 
lated annually at the close of the 
calendar year and loss ratios over 
50%, if any, are carried forward 
until absorbed by the profits of no 
more than three subsequent years. 
The plan gives an agency a chance 
to become a profit sharing partner 
in our joint enterprise. As an ex- 
ample of what can be done, one of 
our excellent agencies developed a 
contingent commission of over 3% 
of an earned premium of $114,091, 
which certainly was a nice addition 
to the regular commission scale. We 
feel the contingent commission will 
be invaluable toward improving our 
company-wide underwriting profit. 

We have an agency plant of 1284 
with 1823 licensed producers and 
our purpose is to encourage sound, 
selective production in those lines 
which pay off in as many of these 
agencies as we can. We will still 
very much continue competition in 
the automobile lines in the states 
where we operate, however, we are 
encouraging the use of other egg 
baskets as well. 


Maintaining Position 


By way of maintaining this auto 
position we developed an automatic 
renewal single limit private pas- 
senger auto policy with a forms card 
remittance notice last year and in- 
troduced it in Arizona and Penn- 
sylvania. We were the first to file a 
single limit automobile liability pol- 
icy in Arizona. We also have been 
issuing automatic renewal certifi- 
cates in all states in which we op- 
erate on the family auto form since 
January of 1959. While providing 
the agency force with more selling 
time through the use of automatic 
auto renewals we are naturally en- 
couraging the spending of such time 
on selling other lines through the 


use of our specialized performance 
plan. 

The agency performance plan in- 
volves a study of each agency based 
on the agency performance record 
provided by the tabulating depart- 
ment. The form of this report is 
shown in an exhibit attached to this 
presentation. It shows a_ typical 
agency which although it had a 
rather poor year in 1958, did pros- 
per in 1959 and commanded a siz- 
able performance bonus. This re- 
port is developed by an IBM 650 
and printed out by an offline IBM 
407 semi-annually, however, the 
bonus is calculated annually only. 
It is conceivable that quarterly re- 
ports will be inaugurated in the near 
future. 

The report lumps policy count in- 
formation according to our areas of 
interest so far as diversification is 
concerned, Auto lines count and the 
other casualty lines and property 
fire lines are grouped. Growth or 
change can soon be detected through 
print-out of new renewal policy 
count. 


Three-Year Production 


Three years of production are 
itemized, however, only the current 
year and the first previous year are 
actually used in developing pre- 
miums earned and losses incurred 
for the current payment period. 
Actually 50% of the net premiums 
written (additional less returns) for 
the current year plus 50% of the net 
premium of the previous year equal 
the premiums earned. Losses and 
allocated loss adjustment expenses 
paid during the year plus loss re- 
serve and loss adjustment expenses 
outstanding at the end of the current 
year minus loss reserves and loss 
adjustment expenses from the pre- 
vious year equal losses incurred. 
The net figure is developed by sub- 
tracting Losses Incurred from pre- 
miums earned, and the ratio results 
from losses incurred divided by pre- 
miums earned. 

The entire result is calculated in 
one pass through our IBM 650 
computer and the bonus, if any, is 
developed taking premium volume, 
diversification and ratio into con- 
sideration, as well as previous defi- 
cits (we have a standard card type 
650 with a 2000 word memory drum 
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and an alphabetic device). This run | 


requires about twelve hours for our 
entire agency force, and uses infor- 


mation that is largely a by-product | 


from other bureau statistical or com- 
pany management reports. 


From Commission Run 


Premiums written come from a 


weekly commission run which is the 


source for rendering accounts re- | 
ceivable. This same run on the 650 | 
in addition to developing updated | 
production, which is reported quar- | 
terly, also develops monthly sales | 


production reports for such as the 
Havana and Mexico contests and 


develops weekly state and general | 
agency production dollar and unit | 
reports by line for management use. | 
This run which was primarily insti- 
tuted as an outstanding job takes | 
about six hours per week in machine | 


time. The production portion of the 


job accounts for about 7% of the job | 


time. 

Monthly agency paid losses are a 
by-product from a branch claim 
office report on losses, legal ex- 


penses, medical expenses, adjusting | 


expenses and bail bond expenses. 
Loss reserves outstanding at the end 
of the period come from the open 
reserve file. Beginning reserves 
come from the previous report end- 
ing reserve cards. Our open reserve 
file at any time has an average of 
twenty-thousand cards and _ our 
agency input cards run close to two- 
thousand each for the premiums 
written, premium earned, losses 
paid, and beginning outstanding 
reserves. Input thus totals about 28, 
000 cards and output will develop 
16,000 plus. Because of the fact that 
input results from other simultane- 
ous report runs tie-in controls are 


readily available and guarantee ac- | 


curacy of information. 


12-Copy Distribution 


The resulting report has a twelve | 
copy distribution. In addition to | 


sales department distribution, and 
home office as well as branch or 
general agent—automobile, other 
casualty and property fire under- 


writing division supervisors receive | 
copies for assistance in underwrit- | 
ing review by agency. At this level | 


performance reports are distributed 


to senior underwriters responsible | 


(Continued on page 56) 
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We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy of the Friden fully automatic 
calculator. But neither it nor any other calculator can get a right 
answer from a wrong entry. 


The calculator that allows the smallest margin for operator error will 
actually prove to be the most accurate. 


The Friden SBT requires fewer manual keystrokes, fewer operator 
decisions than any other calculator on the market.* Jn terms of day- 
to-day output, this makes it the most accurate calculator you can buy. 


For a no-obligation, ten-minute demonstration of “The Thinking 
Machine of American Business,” call your Friden man or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


*This is PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with prac- 


ticality there can be no other word for it. 
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ash for Equipment 


GARY O. GROSS 
President 
Empire Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company 


OR THE EXPANSION-MINDED in- 
pandas company, the possibility 
of converting non-admitted assets to 
cash opens the door to additional 
growth opportunities. 

Through modern sale and lease- 
back techniques, capital currently 
invested in “non-admitted” personal 
property can be recovered and put 
to use where it will better serve the 
needs of the company. Virtually any 
type and amount of office furniture 
or equipment, including automobiles, 
can be converted readily to liquid 
capital. The net result, of course, 
is an immediate increase in the com- 
pany’s liquidity and surplus. 


Recent Development 


While the leasing of new equip- 
ment has long been familiar to in- 
surance companies, particularly in 
the data processing field, sale and 
lease-back is a relatively new devel- 
opment that was first introduced by 
one of the large equipment-leasing 
companies. It extends the principle 
and convenience of leasing into areas 
that are as yet relatively untouched. 

Our experience with sale and 
lease-back began some twelve months 
ago when the lease engineering de- 
partment of United States Leasing 
Corporation, San Francisco, was 
asked to undertake a study of our 
particular situation. As a young but 
growing company, Empire Fire & 
Marine was naturally concerned with 
problems of expansion and their re- 
lated capital requirements. 

Any sound method of increas- 
ing our policyholders’ surplus, and 
thereby our ability to increase pre- 
mium production, seemed worthy of 
consideration. Leasing was one of 
several avenues explored. 

When U. S. Leasing offered to 
buy outright and for cash our exist- 
ing equipment and furniture, and 
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then lease them back to us over a 
long-term period, the decision to 
enter into a lease agreement was 
reached without difficulty. 

The procedure freed approximately 
$30,000. It also enabled us to retain 
the use of the personal property in- 
volved. In light of our company’s 
subsequent growth and expansion, 
the lease has proved both satisfactory 
and profitable. 


Premium Increase 


The $30,000 that was liberated 
immediately by the sale and lease- 
back transaction increased both our 
liquidity and policyholders’ surplus. 
The cash resulting was invested to 
help offset the leasing fee, but the 
most noteworthy result was the im- 
mediate improvement in our surplus- 
to-reserves ratio. 

Empire cedes to its reinsurers 
approximately 66% of its premium 
volume. An additional $300,000 of 
premium was added as a direct re- 
sult of the additional $30,000 of sur- 
plus made available by our sale and 
lease-back arrangement. $200,000 
of this additional volume was rein- 
sured and $100,000 retained for the 
account of the company. Since our 
acquisition and administrative costs 
approximate 30%, you can readily 
see that the $30,000 permitted a 
considerable volume increase. 


Multiple Lines 


While premium production was 
the primary consideration in our 
case, the augmentation of a com- 
pany’s capital and surplus can have 
other and equally beneficial results, 
particularly during a period of busi- 
ness acceleration. The expansion of 
a company into new states, and the 
addition of lines to existing cover- 
ages, are two that come readily to 
mind. 

If a company with limited capital 
or surplus wished to expand its op- 
eration into a state requiring more 
capital or surplus than the company 


actually has, it is conceivable that 
the amount of surplus gained in a 
sale and lease-back approach could 
very likely make up the difference 
needed. Most small or medium sized 
companies have at least $30,000 
capital funds frozen in equipment 
and probably a great deal more. 
Most States have minimum require- 
ment of $450,000 capital and $200,- 
000 surplus. $30,000 of released 
capital funds would therefore repre- 
sent approximately 5% of minimum 
requirements for entrance to most 
States. 

There are also some small com- 
panies who might use the capital or 
surplus resulting from sale and 
lease-back to increase by one or more 
the number of lines of coverages 
they write, since each line requires 
a set amount of capital and/or sur- 
plus unless the company has already 
reached multiple-line proportions. 


Cost Factor 


Leasing also results in the estab- 
lishment of a definite cost factor for 
doing business. When equipment is 
leased, it can be related easily to an 
exact monthly cost that permits an 
accurate determination of the pre- 
mium income required to meet over- 
head expense. Furthermore, book- 
keeping is greatly simplified. Since 
title is vested in the leasing company, 
voluminous inventory and deprecia- 
tion records are eliminated and are 
replaced by a single monthly invoice. 

Obviously the benefits to be de- 
rived from sale and lease-back are 
most attractive to the company that 
is not liberally endowed with capital 
and whose borrowing capacity is not 
unlimited. For the company that 
has or can easily obtain ample capital 
to meet its requirements, leasing will 
probably be of secondary considera- 
tion. 

But for the growth company faced 
with opportunity, and needing fresh 
capital to meet it, lease-back can be 
exceptionally effective. If the com- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Cut your office typewriter cost... 


fap 
, 


Now! Get the compact Smith- 
Corona Electra 12 — the new, full- 
featured electric that costs you 
less than a manual office typewriter! 


Here’s the dollars-and-cents proof: 
A regular office electriccosts $471.70°. 
The Electra 12: just $190.27. You 
save $281.43, or almost 60 per cent 
(federal excise tax included). 

A manual office typewriter lists at 
$238.50. The Electra 12 saves you 
$48.23, or 20 per cent (tax included). 

Better yet, the Electra 12 has all 
the major features of the expensive 
electrics: wide-range touch selector, 








impression control, full business-size 
carriage, automatic repeat action on 
space bar and hyphen-underline key, 
plus all the speed and ease electric 
typing’s famous for. 

The typing itself is clean, sharp 
... just like a printed page. And you 
can get up to 12 clear carbons. 

All this is possible because the 
Electra 12 is compact. Yet it has all 
the quality and rugged dependabil- 
ity you need to handle heavy work 
loads day after day. 

Why not call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration. 
Or simply fill out the coupon and mail 
it to Smith-Corona today. 


Pees eee ee eee wees 
BIN 
Free 16-page ‘'Guide to Increas- 
ing Office Efficiency.’’ The compact, 
complete office guide that can help you have a 
smoother-running office in 7 
free copy (and more detail 
Electra 12), just fill out th 
to Smith-Corona, 701 E. Wash 
N.Y. There's no obligation, « 


days or less. For a 
6 Smith-Corona 
and mail 


Syracuse, 


Name 
Company _ 
Address 


City 


SMITH -COROGNA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 
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OFFICE SHELVING 


SUITABLE FOR library, 
Equipto’s new modular book shelv- 
ing comes in a complete range of 
sizes. 


OFFICE or 


Sliding shelves lock in place, yet 
release at a touch for instant adjust- 
ment. 

Combining rugged steel strength 
with the modern look, Equipto book 
shelving has one piece sides, sleek 
cornice top and integral base. Units 
are available in many standard and 
special colors. 
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for the business of the named agen- 
cies. This is the watch dog level on 
selectivity where agencies with poor 
loss ratios are especially watched and 
encouraged in improvement 


Value Received 


It is our feeling that the reduction 
of our 1958 underwriting loss from 
$1,759,788 to $483,093 in 1959 was 
significant. We are certain that our 
performance bonus plan has had a 
vital influence on quality production 
and has helped to reduce our loss. 
We anticipate a continuance of this 
good effort and expect an under- 
writing profit in 1960. It behooves 
us, therefore, to maintain accurate 
and current agency production rec- 
ords. Our system has year to date 
agency production information avail 
able at all times and provides a com 
plete agency analyzation in a single 
report semi-annually. Perhaps you 
have a similar production problem 
and can also use this technique to 
motivate your agency group toward 
a certain underwriting profit 


IASA Interpreter. 


BUSINESS GIFTING 


A SENSIBLE SOLUTION for obligatory 
gift-giving for Christmas—a grow- 
ing problem for executives in this 
industry, especially in light of recent 
Internal Revenue Department 
crack-downs—has been devised by 
Gallery of Gifts, Inc. Called the 
Gift-Bookard, it was developed as a 
unique and memorable way of say- 
ing “Thank you” to customers and 
employees. Monarch size, the Gift- 
Bookard is a combination of person- 
alized Greeting Card on the cover, 
a registered Gift Certificate in the 
form of a postage paid reply card on 
the back, and a colorful booklet of 
fering recipients a choice of twenty- 
four impressive gifts. 

A special feature of the Gift- 
sookard is the useful and worth- 
while nature of the gifts, each of 
which is valued to $10, is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed, and perform- 
ance is warranted and bonded by 
insurance. Claimed to be the widest 
selection available, the twenty-four 
gifts are shown in full color, and 
almost anyone would enjoy person- 
ally choosing and using any of these 
practical gifts. 

An interesting aspect of the Gift- 


Bookard idea is that the Gallery of 


Gifts does most of the work. The 
donor orders the exact quantity of 
Gift-Bookards he needs—whether 
50 or 50,000—with his personal or 
company name imprinted on the 
Greeting Card cover. When the 
donor mails the Gift-Bookards to 
his list, each recipient selects one 
gift, noting his or her choice on the 
registered Gift Certificate card, and 
mails it directly to Gallery of Gifts. 
The gifts are then wrapped by Gal- 
lery of Gifts and shipped prepaid. 
This brings the donor’s name to the 
favorable attention of the recipient 
for the second time. All of the print- 
ing, handling and postage are in- 
cluded in the $6.50 price the donor 
pays for each Gift-Bookard, which 
is good for one gift. 


DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEMS 


THE BUREAU OF Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, which keeps the 
Nation’s social security records, and 
pays benefits to the retired, disabled, 
widowed, and orphaned has ordered 
twelve new electronic data process- 


ing systems as a move to facilitate 
its voluminous paper work opera- 
tion. 

Under contract with the Radio 
Corporation of America the bureau 
will install the first unit of the com- 
plex of RCA high speed, all-transis- 
torized systems in its seven payment 
centers beginning in January of 
1961. The equipment will consist 
of five RCA 501 and seven RCA 
301 systems and represents RCA’s 
largest sale of fully transistorized 
electronic data systems since it en- 
tered the field less than two years 
ago. 


STORAGE FILE 


ORDERLY STORAGE OF inactive files, 
records, correspondence and other 
valuable materials is an ever-present 
problem. A complete solution is 
now offered by a new dust-proof 
storage unit, The Stor-A-Way File, 
introduced by S. A. Hirsh Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The Stor-A-Way unit consists of 
an all steel shelf unit and eight heavy 
duty dust-proof file cases. The unit 
holds as much material as a full- 
sized four drawer file cabinet and 
takes up less than three square feet 
of floor space. 

Each of the eight Stor-A-Way 
File Cases measures 10 inches by 
12 inches by 15 inches and will ac- 
commodate either standard size or 
legal size files. 

The Stor-A-Way Shelf Unit 
comes complete with four shelves, 
rounded posts, sway braces, plastic 
floor guards, nuts and bolts. Shelves 
and posts are rounded and formed to 
eliminate sharp edges. The shelf 
unit is finished in grey baked-on 
enamel. 





THE "TOMORROW" LOOK 


By COMBINING THREE 
wood, plastic and steel 
Desk Company, 


MATERIALS 

Imperial 
dramatically 
achieved the look of “tomorrow” in 
their ‘“Predicta” 


grouping. 


has 
furniture series 
Not only are these new 
desks and companion pieces beauti- 
ful and durable, they allow complete 
flexibility to the almost 
limitless arrangement needs of busi- 
ness offices, general and private. 
Offering built-in rigidity, Predicta’s 
smart good looks promises to en- 


answer 


hance and lend an air of prestige to 
any office. 


DOCUMENT WRITING 
SYSTEM 


A DOCUMENT WRITING system that 
allows one operator to produce busi- 
ness information simultaneously in 
three forms—typewritten 

punched cards and paper tape 
been announced by International 
Business Machines Corporation. 


copy, 
has 


In a typical one-step operation, 
the 870 system could type orders, 
print stock selection tags, and punch 
paper tape and cards for input to 
accounting and computing systems. 
It is particularly suited to companies 
with multiple distribution points and 
a data processing center. 

Data can be introduced into the 
system by means of paper tape, 
punched cards, manual keyboard, or 
all three. All or any selected parts 
of this data can then be recorded 
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simultaneously as automatically 
produced typewritten copy, punched 
cards and paper tape. Depending on 
the needs of the particular user, any 
input-output combination can be set 
up. 

The punched card and paper tape 
output of the system not only can 
be used by 
accounting 


a branch office for local 
purposes, but 
companion transmission 
equipment to a 
processing 


can also 
be sent by 
data 
center for consolidation 
with the reports of other branches. 


The 870 document writing system 


home office 


carries out its specific job functions 
under the direction of a wired con- 
trol panel. The maximum system 
consists of a control unit with tape 
reader, an auxiliary card punch, two 
typewriters, an auxiliary keyboard 
and a paper tape punch. 


DUAL PROJECTOR 


CoMBINING BOTH SLIDE and filmstrip 
projection with sound, the compact 
“Picturephone 400” has been intro- 
duced by McClure Projectors, Inc. 
The new McClure projector features 
an advanced lens system for fifty % 


more light, quiet heavy duty fan, 
five-inch speaker, and precision mo- 
tor for all three record speeds in 
audio-visual presentations. 
According to the manufacturer, 
the machine is ideal for either film- 
strip or sound-slide presentations to 
large or small groups. Simple to 
operate, it opens like a_ portable 
phonograph to project a sharp clear 
picture on its own built-in screen or 
a conventional screen. Filmstrip 
are facilitated with an 
automatic rewind and if desired the 
machine is quickly changed from 
filmstrip to 


showings 


slides. Seventy-two 
slides can be stored in its Airequipt 
automatic slide changer. 

The “Picturephone 400” weighs 
only 18% pounds, measures 15 by 
6% by 13 inches, and plugs into 
any AC outlet. 


ELECTRIC COLLATOR 


A NEW, HIGH-SPEED, electric collat- 
ing machine for gathering printed 
or mimeographed sheets has been 
announced by the manufacturer, 


Halverson Products Company, Inc. 


The collator, which requires no 
tools or adjustments, brings to- 
gether eight sheets per second. Fin- 
ished paper. are stacked 
automatically by the machine in a 
crisscross pattern, affording easy 
pick-up for stapling, binding and 
padding. 

rhe unit occupies 
twenty inches by forty-eight inches 
of floor space and is fifty-seven 
inches high; has a light green baked 
enamel finish and weighs 300 
pounds. Quiet operation makes the 
unit suitable for offices as well as 
offset duplicating centers, advertis- 
ing departments, and mailrooms. 


sets of 


heavy duty 
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pany can take full advantage of the 
opportunity that exists, and if profits 
and benefits to be derived therefrom 
can be expected to exceed the leasing 
fee, it follows that leasing itself can 
be a profit generator. 


How It Works 


A lease-back transaction is essen- 
tially simple. In the case of our 
company, U. S. Leasing determined 
requirements and submitted a pro- 
posal that was satisfactory to us. The 
leasing company then purchased our 
personal property for an amount 
equal to its book value (appraised 
value could have been used had we 
so desired). Title was transferred 
from Empire to U. S. Leasing, but 
we retained possession and full use 
of the equipment itself. 

The lease was written for a period 
of five years, with payments being 
on a monthly basis. When the initial 
lease has run its course, we have the 
option of renewing the lease from 
year-to-year at a substantial reduc- 
tion in the annual rental. 


A Versatile Transaction 


As explained by the leasing com- 
pany, provision can also be made to 
add new equipment to the lease, or 
to replace old equipment, and the 
transaction is therefore both versatile 
and adaptable to changing conditions. 

As a result of our lease-back ar- 
rangement, our company changed its 
business philosophy from ownership 
to the use of equipment. By so 
doing, we recovered some $30,000 
that had previously been frozen in 
desks, adding machines, file cabinets, 
pencil sharpeners, and the like. We 
still enjoy the use of this property, 
but now we also benefit from the 
capital it represents. The realization 
that profits are earned through use, 
not ownership, tipped the scales in 
favor of leasing. 


Can Prove Profitable 


While the sale and _lease-back 
technique is by no means a solution 
to every insurance company’s capital 
and surplus problems, it can be a 
profitable instrument when condi- 
tions are right for its emplcyment. 
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"He's not very fast, but he's neat!" 





As a board member said during 
our initial studies : “Why be involved 
in the business of owning equipment, 
which can never show a profit, when 
our only business is insurance ?” 


MODEST GIFTS 


BUSINESSMEN ARE GIVING Christ- 
mas gifts in greater numbers this 
year, but the value and suitability of 
each gift is being examined with 
greater care, according to the Busi- 
ness Goodwill Advisory Council. 

“Extravagant business gifts of 
the type associated with the ‘payola’ 
are on their way out, replaced with 
modest gifts selected with an eye 
toward value and good taste.” 
That’s the finding of this non-profit 
research organization supported by 
gift-conscious sales managers, the 
business gift industry’s two national 
trade associations and the industry’s 
trade information service. 


Number Has Risen 


The average cost of a 1959 busi- 
ness gift was about $7.50, BGAC 
reports, down from $14 five years 
previous. But, the number of indi- 
vidual gifts is estimated to be run- 
ning 22% above last year; 110% 
more than five years ago. 

Because of the considerable in- 
crease in number of gifts, the sales 
volume of the business gift industry 
will be close to $300 million this 
year; up from $253 million last year 
and $276 million the year before. 
And these figures do not include liq- 
uor and other gifts purchased 
through retail stores. 
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easily. ... Because of overtime work 
and work on Saturdays and holidays, 
we have one special machine which 
dispenses hot coffee at hours when 
our coffee stations are not in use. . . . 
This machine also dispenses hot 
chocolate, hot soup, lemonade 
(cold), and other beverages. . . .” 


Reduces Traffic 


The coffee station is a modification 
of the coffee-cart and is usually used 
in large offices in order to reduce the 
traffic to and from the restaurant or 
snack-bar. It is also found to be 
more convenient than the coffee-cart 
which is moved from desk to desk, 
often requiring considerable time. 

Most companies provide paper 
cups which are disposable rather 
than have the problem of dish wash- 
ing either by the employees (for 
their own cups and saucers) or by 
the company. 


Here to Stay 


The coffee-break is here to stay, 
and like it or not, we will live with 
it for many years to come. This, 
however, is no excuse or reason to 
ignore it as a practice and let it get 
out of hand. Give the coffee-break 
graciously and with management’s 
approval, but enforce the time limit 
with firmness and without exception. 
One company solved its problem of 
the employees lining up outside their 
cafeteria anywhere from ten to fif- 
teen minutes before the cafeteria 
opened for the first coffee-break 
shift. It was to open at 9:30 a.m., 
but the employees lined up starting 
at 9:15 a.m. so as to be first to 
be served. 


Served as Example 


After one or two warnings which 
did not stop the practice, the per- 
sonnel director “dismissed all em- 
ployees who were in line before 
9 :30.a.m.” One such incident served 
as an example—there was no more 
queing. We do not necessarily con- 
done the method of handling this 
situation albeit effective—yet, we 
know that discipline must be matched 
to the violation—perhaps it was. 
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How to Turn a ‘5 Raise 
into a°L000 Bonus 


Wishing won’t turn a $5 a week 
raise into a $1,000 bonus, but it’s 
easy to do. If you take that $5 
raise and put it into U. S. Savings 
Bonds you can buy a $25.00 Bond 
a month (cost $18.75) and have 
money left over. If you keep buy- 
ing one of these Bonds a month 
for 40 months you’ll have your 


big bonus—Bonds worth $1,000 
at maturity. 

It’s a pretty smart idea to save 
a raise. It’s money you didn’t 
have before and shouldn’t miss. 
But, whether you’ve just gotten a 
raise, or not, why don’t you ask 
your employer to include you in 
the Payroll Savings Plan? 


Why U.S. Savings Bonds are such a 
good way to save. 


e Youcansave automatically with 
the Payroll Savings Plan « You 
now earn 334% interest to ma- 
turity e You invest without risk 
under U. S. Government guaran- 
tee e Your money can’t be lost 
or stolen « You can get your 
money, with interest, anytime you 
want it e You save more than 
money; you help your Government 
pay for peace « Youcan buy 
Bonds where you work or bank. 





EVEN IF YOUR 
BONDS ARE 
DESTROYED, YOUR 
MONEY IS SAFE. 


Your Bonds 
are recorded 
in your name 
at the Treas- 
ury. If any- 
thing happens to them the Gov- 
ernment replaces them free. 











YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY. You help save 
the things worth living for. Every Bond 
dollar helps keep America strong to pre- 
serve the peace. 





Every Savings Bond you own —old 
or new —earns 4% more than ever 
before when held to maturity. 











You Save More 
Than Money With 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


WHAT SHOULD HE DO WITH AN EXTRA $5 A WEEK? He can spend it, of 


course. But, if he buys a $25.00 U. S. Savings Bond each The U. S. Government does not pay fo s ££ 

month for 40 months with his $5 a week raise, he is going oie i sing. Tho Tressury Department han inks 
G dvuertising Council and this magazine 

to have Bonds worth $1,000, 


for their patriotic donation. 





PLANNED PURCHASING 


Editors’ Note 


With the present concentration on 
expenses, the purchase, handling and 
control of office supplies attains an 
added importance. With the excep- 
tion of printing, that is perhaps the 
major purchasing expenditure of most 
companies. We think, therefore, that 
the system described in this article 
with its resultant savings is particu- 
larly timely. 


WILLIAM S. ROY 
Manager, Service Department 
American Surety Company 


CONOMY WITHOUT Loss of effi- 
erie is the prerequisite of any 
well-run purchasing unit. New and 
sometimes more progressive ideas 
should be explored to reach this goal. 

About a year and a half ago we 
received a brochure presenting a 
new and different approach to pur- 
chasing office supplies. We again 
reviewed our office supply purchases 
in relation to the suggestions con- 
tained in the brochure. Our study 
embraced an analysis of all of our 
purchases for the preceding year 
which included the following: 

a. Description of items, standardiza- 
tion of items, including brand, size, 
packaging, etc. 

b. Quantities purchased in various 
categories. 

c. Frequency of purchase for each 
item. 


Manageable Units 


Our studies developed facts which 
convinced us that the extension of 
our centralized purchasing would 
effect substantial economies and re- 
sult in the desired uniformity of 
products. In a conference held with 
a prospective supplier, we developed 
more easily manageable units to con- 
form with the storage facilities at 
our original ordering points. 

Carrying out our plan a new cata- 
log of office supplies was developed. 
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For our purpose two basic categories 
were selected. 

1. Standard Items 
used daily. 


items which are 


2. Miscellaneous Items—items whose 
use is infrequent or seasonal. 

We developed two new requisition 
forms designed to serve a number 
of purposes. The first form was 
known as the “standard” requisition 
with preprinted catalog numbers of 
all standard items, and the other a 
“miscellaneous requisition” for all 
other articles. It is to be noted that 
all articles in our office supply cata- 
log bear a catalog number for quick 
identification and ease of ordering. 

Our plan was approved by man- 
agement and put into operation. 


Effective Control 


As anticipated our new requisitions 
have given us an effective control on 
quantity orders of office supplies, as 
it is necessary for the originator of 
the requisition to fill in one column 
headed “Quantity on Hand” in ad- 
dition to the “Quantity” column 
which covers the current order. The 
information called for on the requi- 
sition enables us to expedite the 
handling of requisitions. 


Economy with efficiency 


The requisitions are prepared in 
our field offices and our home office 
departments. The originator snaps 
off one copy for checking against 
delivery and forwards the balance 
of the set to the home office purchas- 
ing department for processing and 
approval. One copy is held in pur- 
chasing for checking the billing copy. 
The requisition is then sent to the 
supplier where it becomes an order 
on the supplier, checking copy, ship- 
ping copy, packing ticket and a bill- 
ing copy. 


Consolidate Requisitions 


We arranged with our supplier to 
consolidate all requisitions from each 
field office or department, list on a 
monthly detailed statement the total 
cost for each location, and permit 
us, simply and easily, to allocate ex- 
penses completely for our accounting 
department. Through this method 
of purchase, we issue one purchase 
order a month, receive one invoice, 
issue one check and have an effective 
inventory control. The monthly 
statement is checked in approxi- 
mately three hours and when ap- 
proved the aforementioned purchase 
order is issued. 


Saving of 30 Per Cent 


During the first year’s operation 
we have effected a saving of 30% 
through the following: reduction of 
33% in the staff notwithstanding the 
handling of increased volume of 
business ; reduction in space required 
for warehousing of office supplies; 
elimination of over 3,000 purchase 
orders and the details of auditing 
and processing 1,800 invoices with 
their separate remittance checks; 
elimination of the cumbersome chore 
of over 60,000 inventory control en- 
tries; savings of over one hundred 
hours monthly in the accounting and 
tabulating departments. 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 

15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

145. Punched Tape Equipment 

19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 

20. Dating Stamps 

21. Envelope Sealers 

22. Mail Openers 

23. Postal Meters 

24. Postal Scales 

118. Sorters 

106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


33. Checkwriting 

150. Collators 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 

. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 

OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 

PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 

SALES AIDS 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
149. Audio-Visual Projection 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
100. Promotional Gifts 
66. Sales Incentives 

SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 


151. Computer Centers 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Awards 

126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

148. Signs 
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Negligence Claims 


must be as up-to-date as the new 
1960 automobiles and not geared to 
a Model T Ford. We must be will- 
ing, if necessary, to revise our organ- 
izational chart and scrap our method 
of operation to any extent required 
to meet our responsibilities 
can be no 


there 
“sacred cows.” 

Everyone, from the president to 
the claims adjuster, must be alert 
to the claim problems and have an 
open mind to their possible solution. 
New equipment must be searched 
out and tested to find better methods 
for processing claims, both from a 
functional and a clerical standpoint. 
And lastly, we must have the cour- 
age to take the necessary action and 
make changes. 


Costs Increasing 


In 1956, it became clear to us that 
our bodily injury claim costs were 
increasing to an extent. 
Therefore, we laid out a plan to 
survey the entire claim operation in 
all of our regional offices throughout 
the country. From March to No 
vember of 1956, a very exhaustive 


alarming 


analysis was made of our depart- 
ment’s strong points, weak points, 
and possible ways that we could 
improve our while 
trolling claim costs and expenses. 


service con- 

This systematic study was spear- 
headed by our most experienced 
claim men both in the Home Office 
and the field. One thousand claim 
men, at all levels, in all parts of the 
country, were interviewed for their 
ideas and suggestions. Twenty-five 
thousand claim files were reviewed 


to analyze the claim handling. Ten 


thousand letters were sent to in- 
sureds and claimants who had claims, 
asking their help to improve our 
service. After this study was com- 
pleted, we knew what our problem 
areas were and had a lot of ideas 
for improvement. 

As a result, we instituted the fol- 
lowing ten action programs which 
we believe have helped hold our 
claim costs in line and at the same 
time, improve our service. 

1. Workloads Reduced 5%. We re- 
duced the workload per claim em- 
ployee by 5%. We hired many ad- 
ditional claim people, giving them 
more time to do their work, and this 
improved the quality of investiga- 
tions and claim work generally. 

2. Stepped-up And Intensified Train- 
ing Program. We stepped-up and 
intensified our training program for 
all claim personnel : 

By providing improved training aids 
such as slide films, motion pictures, 
training guides, etc. 

By making training programs firm 
company policy. We established spe- 
cific and mandatory standards day 
by day for the full training period. 
No adjuster is allowed on the street 
without completing this program. 
3. Cut Red Tape In Office Proce- 
dures. We revamped our internal 
office procedures with particular 
emphasis on the elimination of du- 
plicate handling and the speeding up 
of the initial processing of new claim 
reports. We field-tested new equip- 
ment and faster methods of handling 
claims. 

4. Installed New Casualty Dis- 
patcher System. We installed an 
entirely new system which we call 
the casualty dispatcher system, 
which enables our casualty ad- 


justers to make their first contact 
with the claimants and insureds 
much faster. 

We are doing everything we can 
think of to beat the ambulance 
chasers to the claimants so that we 
can get the true facts about how the 
accident happened. 

Previously, our Adjusters had both 
old cases and new cases to work on 
and they had to choose between 
them. Now, the old workload was 
taken away from certain Adjusters 
so they could concentrate all their 
efforts on new assignments. 

As a result of this change, we re- 
duced our initial contact time from 
an average of 4 days down to 1 day 
and we make many settlements on 
the first call or shortly thereafter. 
We regard this as a_ substantial 
achievement in rendering fast, fair 
claim service to the public. 

5. Faster Reporting of Accidents 
Achieved. How long do you think 
it takes the average insured to re- 
port a bodily injury accident? One 
day? Two days? Three days? You 
would be amazed, as we were when 
we made a survey, to find that 32% 
of our insureds took five days or 
more to report the accident to us. 
These are the five most vital days 
in the investigation of claims. How 
do you get insureds to report acci- 
dents faster ? 


Simplified Forms 


Well, we prepared new, simpli- 
fied, and illustrated accident report 
forms to make it easier for the 
insured to report. Through inserts 
in our mail to policyholders and in 
our policyholder magazine, we car- 
ried on a campaign to urge insureds 
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COLORADO 


TEXAS 
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RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
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T. A. MANNING & SONS 
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Agents and Brokers for 
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to telephone reports of serious claims 
to our local offices promptly and 
write later. We asked our agents to 
do the same. 

As a result of these efforts, we 

were able to reduce the 32% of late 
reports to 17% and we are trying 
to cut this further. 
6. Improved Material Damage Op- 
eration. Allstate has had a material 
damage operation since 1945. At 
that time I became convinced that 
so-called competitive estimates from 
garages were not, in fact, competi- 
tive. 

So we abandoned competitive 
estimates and hired our own experi- 
enced garage repairmen who exam- 
ine damaged automobiles and make 
estimates of the fair cost of repairs. 
These are estimates based on prices 
acceptable with reputable garages. 

Recently, we improved this sys- 
tem further by establishing a ma- 
terial damage dispatcher in the 
office. This dispatcher arranges a 
time and place for the damaged car 
to be seen. When the material dam- 
age men call in, they are directed 
to the car and thus a lot of travel- 
ing time and broken appointments 
are avoided. 

Several years ago we established 
drive-in claim centers at our princi- 
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pal offices. Both insureds and claim- 
ants can drive their car to these loca- 
tions where material damage men 
are on duty to appraise the damages 
to their car. They obtain agreed 
prices from garages and thousands 
of claims are settled immediately on 
the spot. 


Served Purpose Well 


This is truly a wonderful service 
and has worked so well that we are 
constantly increasing the number of 
locations where such inspections can 
be made. We now have over two 
hundred drive-in locations in 173 
cities in thirty-six states and in nine 
cities in Canada. In 1959 we in- 
spected over 200,000 automobiles at 
these drive-ins. We also made about 
340,000 car inspections at insureds’ 
homes and various garages. 


7. Installed New Evaluator System. 
We installed what we call an evalua- 
tor or second look program under 
which most of the serious bodily in- 
jury claim files had to be reviewed 


by an experienced man_ before 
settlement was negotiated. His prin- 
cipal duty was to place a realistic 
value on the claim based on informa- 
tion then in the file. 


8. Serious Bodily Injury Claims 
Negotiated by Top Men. In addition 
to the evaluator program, controls 
were established to assure us that 
our serious bodily injury claims were 
given the attention they deserve, 
with negotiation by our best men. 
9. Inventory of Pending Bodily In- 
jury Claims. We had each of our 
offices prepare an inventory of every 
pending bodily injury claim by re- 
port year—that is—grouped accord- 
ing to the year in which the acci- 
dent was reported. 

By recording certain information 
from these files on spreadsheets, 
each of our local managers was able 
to get a complete picture of the kind 
of claims pending and their condi- 
tion as to investigation, injuries, 
medical information, value, state of 
negotiations, etc. They would then 
pick and choose in a planned and 
systematic way the proper disposi- 
tion of these pending cases. 

10. Spotchecking System Made 
Mandatory. Finally, we set up an 
elaborate, and yet not burdensome, 
spotchecking and review system 
which has to be carried out in a pre- 
scribed and certain fashion and which 
is designed to assure management 
that good claim policies and practices 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Negligence Claims—Continued 


are, in fact, being carried out. Stand- 
ards were set as to the number of 
spotchecks to be made and periodic 
reports are required. 

Now, what does all this mean in 
terms of results? What has 
the over-all effect of these changes 
on our claim operation, both from 
the standpoint of lost costs and 
service ? 


been 


We know, for example, that our 
claim service as measured in recent 
surveys of both insureds and claim- 
ants, was given a most favorable 
reception. On practically all counts, 
our claim handling was rated above 
our competitors. 

On the loss side, although we have 
not been able to bring our claim costs 
below that of previous years, we 
have been successful in holding them 
in line. 

Let’s take another look at the 
bodily injury costs. I previously 
mentioned that they had increased 
steadily from 1959 through 1956. 
Let’s bring the figures up to date. 
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Bodily injury paid costs in 1957 and 
1958 were generally above those of 
1956. The 1959 costs stayed close 
to the 1958 figure until about June 
when they showed a rising trend. 
Indications are that the year-end 
1959 report will show an increase 
of approximately 6% above 1958. 

I’m sorry to say, that despite all 
the hard work that the claim depart- 
ment has already done, and anything 
that we can do in the future, that 
both the short- and the long-range 
outlook is for a continuance of these 
rising claim costs. 


Drastic Change 


In my opinion, no claim depart- 
ment, or insurance company, or the 
insurance industry, alone can control 
or stop this rising trend. There will 
be no major reduction in costs until, 
and unless, there is a drastic change 
in the external factors which are fore- 
ing these costs up. 

All insurance company activities 
are closely examined and scrutinized 
with a fine-tooth comb, by the regu- 
latory authorities, the courts, and the 
public and they are held to a high 
degree of accountability and respon- 
sibility for the proper discharge of 
their duties and obligations, both 
legal and moral. This is as it should 
be. I have no complaint on this 
score and I am happy to be able to 
say that I think the companies and 
the industry have done a magnificent 
job in this respect. They can be 
proud of their efforts and “walk 
tall,” based on the proven record 
of their performance. 


Settled Promptly 


Practically all fair and just claims 
are settled promptly and equitably. 
Approximately ninety-nine out of 
every hundred lawsuits are settled 
without the necessity of going to 
final judgment. 

3ut this should not be a one-way 
street. I think that we have a right 
to expect and demand that the forces 
outside of the industry, that have 
such a tremendous effect on costs, 
should also be held to a correspond- 
ingly high degree of both moral and 
legal responsibility. To date, I do 
not think they have demonstrated 
such responsibility. 


HOW AND WHY OF 
INSURANCE 


A LONG-RANGE RESEARCH project 
based on the idea of asking why was 
set in motion by the Society of 
C.P.C.U. when Dr. John D. Long, 
Associate Professor of Insurance at 
Indiana University and Research 
Consultant for the Society, ad- 
dressed the annual C.P.C.U. Sem- 
inars in Detroit. 

Speaking for a Special Research 
Group of five members, Dr. Long 
called on the Society to spend a num- 
ber of years if necessary seeking a 
better understanding of insurance by 
adopting a questioning attitude to- 
ward its real nature and use. 

Dr. Long warned C.P.C.U. mem- 
bers that when our understanding of 
insurance fails to keep pace with our 
use of it, we are apt to apply it in 
ways outside its legitimate scope. 
“Forcing insurance into a mold it 
does not fit,” he said, “may be dis- 
astrous to many people and dis- 
crediting to the insurance industry.” 

A list of ten sub-questions was 
proposed by Dr. Long which he 
suggested as a means of dividing the 
research project into parts for seri- 
ous coordinated study over an ex- 
tended period. 


ODOR REMOVAL BOOKLET 


THE TITLE OF a new booklet pub- 
lished by Airkem, Inc. as another 
service to the insurance industry 
and its policyholders is What to do 

. after the emergency. The illus- 
trated 12-page booklet describes how 
professional odor removal can di- 
rectly benefit the policyholder at the 
time of a loss, pointing out that 
odors may linger for years even after 
soot and dirt have been cleaned up. 

The booklet will be useful to 
agents and adjusters in recommend- 
ing professional odor removal to in- 
sureds. “It was designed with the 
intent to help settle claims involving 
odor that much faster,” said Mr. 
Hopkins. Airkem field personnel 
throughout the United States and 
Canada can supply the booklet in 
quantities to interested insurance of- 
ficials. Copies are also available 
through Airkem home offices . . . 
at 241 East 44th Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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Rehabilitating the Handicapped 


DR. NICOL H. SMITH 
Director 
Franklin Institute Laboratories 
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MAN PERMANENTLY cut off from 
his income 
social problem. 


can be a_ serious 
He can also be a 
serious problem to insurance com- 
panies. Last year, United States 
insurance companies paid out $838 
million in replacement income. Ex- 
act amount of payments for perma- 
nent disability is hard to determine, 
but each year’s casualties add to the 
growing burden. Both insurance 
management and the nation’s man- 
power specialists are seeking ways 
to return the permanently disabled 
to productive work. 


Recent Experiment 


One of the country’s large casualty 
insurers has turned its rehabilitation 
work into a major advertising asset. 
Now a recent experiment by the 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation points the way for other in- 
surers to help the handicapped to 
income production. The problem 


A five-step plan 
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By setting up shop on the dining room table after breakfast and closing shop before 
dinner, a blind person can develop a useful career fletching arrows. 


was a complex one—“How can we 
help the blind confined to their 
homes to be self-supporting ?”’ Oper- 
ating through Pennsylvania’s State 
Office for the Blind, the Federal 
officials turned for a solution to 
scientists at The Franklin Institute 
Laboratories for Research and De- 
velopment. 

A component of Philadelphia’s 
century-old Franklin Institute, the 
laboratories for Research and De- 
velopment are one of the country’s 
major non-profit research institu- 
tions. Within the fields of physical 
and chemical sciences and engineer- 
ing, the primary functions of the 
laboratories are to develop basic 
knowledge and apply it to useful 
products and processes for govern- 
ment, industry and the public. 

Helping the home-bound blind to 
be self-supporting required more 
than a knowledge of chemistry and 
physics. Our researchers had to 
blend these exact sciences with a 
generous measure of economics, so- 
cial psychology and human under- 
standing. Not that it was our first 


venture in aiding the handicapped. 
Franklin scientists had recently com- 
pleted a projection magnifier, now 
being manufactured, to enable a 
person with very little sight to read 
his books and papers. 
developing a 


They are 
“electronic 
cane” to send warning signals to the 
blind of approaching steps and curbs. 


compact 


Tedious Training 


The first problem was to determine 
what a blind person is able to do? 
Our Bioengineering section reported 
just about the only thing a blind 
person couldn’t do was match colors. 
But performing an activity in their 
own homes without a long, tedious 
training program 
else. 


was something 

A survey was started of all the 
products which a blind person could 
produce efficiently. The researchers 
narrowed the possibilities down to 
sporting goods. There were three 
reasons for this. Sporting goods 
have a good profit, involve a great 


(Continued on the next page) 





FOR A CHECKUP 


A year ago, he was only reading 
about cancer, just as you are now. 
But cancer was something that 
happened to the other fellow. No 
need for him to go to a doctor. 


Now that he knows better, it is 
unfortunately too late. He is one 
of the 75,000 cancer patients who 
will die needlessly this year be- 
cause they did not see their doc- 
tors in time, 


... AND A CHECK 


Nor could he see any reason, last 
year, for backing the fight against 
cancer with his dollars. 


But cancer always strikes close to 
home—in two of every three fam- 
ilies, to be exact. This toll can be 
reduced by supporting the medical 
counterattack with a contribution. 


The other fellow? He’s always one 
of us. Some find it out the hard 
way. What will it take to con- 
vince you? 


Guard your family— 
fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check. 


Send your check to “Cancer,” 
c/o your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 3¢ 





Rehabilitation—Continued 


deal of handwork and are usually 
made by smaller manufacturers. It 
would be easier to compete against 
a smaller producer than against a 
big business. But what sporting 
goods? The equipment to make this 
product must not be too bulky, too 
noisy, nor too expensive. The prod- 
ucts must not be too smelly nor 
require the use of too much solvent 
because of the fire hazard. Research- 
ers offered three products—baseball 
gloves, fishing gear and archery. All 
three had the advantage of requiring 
much handwork. So all three were 
tried simultaneously. But the fixing 
of feathers on arrow shafts, called 
arrow fletching, proved the most 
feasible. 

At first, arrow-fletching was not 
too satisfactory because of the prob- 
lem of getting glue and feathers all 
over the blind person. Then one of 
our technicians developed a gluing 
“jig” which controlled the output of 
glue to the feathers. 


Can Set Up Shop 


sy means of a kit the size of a 
large suit case, a blind person can 
set up shop after breakfast on the 
dining room table and before dinner, 
fold the shop away. This kit is a 
masonite and aluminum case contain- 
ing some fletching jigs, gluing jig, 
templates, scissors, cans of. feathers, 
solvents for cleaning up and other 
equipment. Agencies for the blind 
could assemble the equipment and 
put a blind person in business with 
a kit costing somewhere in the range 
of $125. 


Through this “new-old” industry 
of arrow fletching, many of the 1500 


blind confined to their homes in 
Pennsylvania may find a useful oc- 
cupation. Although each worker’s 
ability will vary, the average blind 
homeworker might be expected to 
produce 50 to 70 arrows per day or 
achieve an income of $25 to $35 a 
week, 

Other handicapped people with 
sight may benefit from the program. 
3efore the arrow is fletched, it must 
be lacquered and a metal ‘“nock”’ 
put on the tip. After fletching, each 
arrow must be crested and fitted with 
an arrowhead. Then, they must be 
graded, packed and shipped. All of 


these steps could be done by other 
handicapped people. 

At the close of 1959, some 32,- 
829,000 Americans were covered by 
some type of income replacement 
insurance, according to the Health 
Insurance Council’s 14th Annual 
Survey. Each of these insureds is 
more than a statistic. He’s a human 
being with more pride in earning 
his own way, than in depending on 
“income replacement” insurance. 


Five-Step Plan 


At The Franklin Institute Labo- 
ratories, we’ve developed a five-step 
plan for returning the handicapped 
to productive income: 

1. Learn the capabilities of the han- 
dicapped. 

2. Put imagination to work in un- 
covering ways to use these capabili- 
ties. 

3. Carefully surveying the economic 
possibilities to find the most profit- 
able fields. 

4. Develop low-cost, easy-to-use 
tools and methods for the handi- 
capped. 

5. Develop techniques for training 
others to train the handicapped in 
utilizing the new tools and methods. 

America’s insurance companies 
can turn to the science laboratory 
to cut their own costs and, at the 
same time, add to the nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity. We can use our 
scientific skills to show the way to 
other markets for the handicapped. 
Finding new devices to improve the 
usefulness of the handicapped is a 
limitless challenge. Science can not 
only find more uses for materials 
and machinery, it can create a pro- 
ductive, useful life for people who 
might otherwise have to remain idle. 


Merit Rating—from page 19 


I think you'll agree that whatever 
attacks are made on merit rating, 
these eleven “myths” I have dis- 
cussed are completely unjustified. 
The application of the merit rating 
principle in automobile insurance 
and elsewhere represents a break 
with tradition that has lead to a 
great debate, but the actuarial pro- 
priety of the concept is no longer a 
proper consideration in that debate. 
The club of actuarial unsoundness 
may not be used. 
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Trends in Building Construction 


E. W. FOWLER 
Chief Engineer 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


ERE IN MANHATTAN new Office 

buildings erected since the end 
of World War II are reported to 
have increased total office building 
space by more than 50%. This amaz- 
ing concentration of office occupan- 
cies in Manhattan is just paralleled 
by the advance in building technology 
that has made its appearance all over 
the country and has presented some 
very interesting problems to fire 
protection engineers. 


Unconventional Construction 


The development of new building 
materials and new use for existing 
materials, new methods of erection, 
and new concepts of building design 
have produced a variety of types of 
construction quite unlike the con 
ventional types of buildings we have 
known for many years. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with 
many buildings which have been 
erected in recent years making ex- 
tensive use of panel walls of glass. 
One only needs to look at the United 
Nations Building on the East River 
for an outstanding example of this 
extensive use of glass exterior walls. 
Until this development in building 
construction building with masonry 
exteriors were customary. 

From the standpoint of fire pro- 
tection, glass exterior walls introduce 
two problems. Whereas previously 
we could depend on the masonry ex- 
teriors to provide protection against 
exposure fires, glass exteriors afford 
no such protection. The obvious an- 
swer to this problem was to substi- 
tute the first 
previously furnished by masonry ex- 
teriors. 


space for resistance 


68 


The second consideration was to 
develop a means for restricting as far 
as possible, the spread of fire within 
a building from one floor to another 
by way of the exterior. With ma- 
sonry exteriors it was very common 
to have at least three feet of masonry 
between the top of one window and 
the sill of a window above. Since 
this vertical separation is not inher- 
ent in glass exteriors it is necessary 
for codes and standards to specify a 
vertical separation of at least three 
feet provided by noncombustible ma- 
terials having a fire resistance rating 
of at least two hours. Such separa- 
tion is needed in buildings used as 
moderate or high hazard occupancies. 
It is not considered necessary for 
light hazard occupancies such as as- 
sembly, business, educational and 
residential. 

In previous years we have been 
accustomed to thinking of a building 
of heavy timber construction as one 
made up basically of exterior walls 
of masonry and interior framing of 


What about combustibility? 


heavy timber columns and beams. 
This type of construction is often 
thought of as slow burning as the 
size of timbers is such that it takes 
a considerable period of time before 
they could be burned through; also 
because the sizes of timber and the 
manner of construction is such that 
the building itself does not materially 
contribute to spread of fire. 

The first question that comes to 
mind, therefore, is whether the glued 
laminated lumber is comparable in 
fire resistance to sticks of 
lumber of the same dimensions. 
Some tests have been run which 
clearly indicate that the kind of glue 
used is a major factor in the fire re- 
sistance of glued laminated lumber. 
If the glue is such that it permits de- 
lamination under fire conditions the 
glued laminated lumber would not 
have fire resistance equivalent to a 
solid piece. However, where the 
glues do not permit delamination the 
fire resistance is comparable to solid 
lumber. The glues which will per- 
form satisfactorily under fire condi- 
tions are phenol, resorcinol, mela- 
mine and casein. 


solid 


Smaller Timbers 


The manufacture of glued lami- 
nated lumber and the efficient design 
of such lumber necessitate the use 
of timbers slightly smaller in size 
than the conventional heavy timber 
construction. 

From information currently avail- 
able, it appears that most of the glued 
laminated timbers being fabricated 
today use the glues which will per- 
form satisfactorily under fire condi- 
tions. With one exception the stand- 
ards of the timber industry require 
the use of such glues and we under- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Now, the long-awaited answer 
to disastrous gas explosions 


Scarcely a day goes by without news 
of a gas explosion somewhere in the 
U.S. Insurance claims for property 
damage alone mount into the millions 
annually. This is to say nothing of 
personal injury and lost lives. 


Now, after four years of research and 
exhaustive testing, a truly practical 
gas detection instrument has been 
developed that puts gas safety within 
the reach of all. The revolutionary 
Detectogas Monitor is less than one- 
third the cost of old-style detectors. 


A new concept, the Detectogas Monitor is essentially a balance 
that detects changes in air density caused by the presence of 
foreign gases. The instrument is self-compensating for changes in 
air density caused by humidity, temperature or pressure varia- 
tions. The Monitor will trigger any type alarm system. The com- 
pact unit (16” x 7” x 10”) installs easily on any stable surface. 


Precision-manufactured by Texas Instruments. 


Low cost Detectogas Monitor operates 
continuously without power or manpower 


Unlike any other gas detection device—and about “% 
the cost!— the Detectogas Unit monitors continuously, 
without power and without attendant. In normal, un- 
contaminated air a perfect balance is maintained (and 
stabilized against normal vibrations and air currents). 
But in the presence of lighter or heavier-than-air gases, 
the balance trips and triggers an explosion-proof switch. 
This can close any desired secondary circuit. Alarms 
can be sounded, valves shut off, exhaust fans started, 
phone calls placed —automatically. wots senator ee 


AGT INOW 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


1. Explosion proof — no complex electrical circuits 


2. No power required for operation 
— mechanical balance principle employed 


No moving parts while monitoring 
— consequently no wear on parts 


Needs no personnel to operate 
— continuous and automatic monitoring 


Only periodic inspection maintenance required 
—no technical supervision needed 


Nothing detects gas like Detectogas. It is the first truly 
practical answer to the gas explosion hazard in schools, 
factories, warehouses, process plants, public and private 
buildings, hospitals, pipeline stations, refineries, bulk 
terminals, public works, laboratories, hotels, theaters, 
military installations and other facilities. The Detecto- 
gas Monitor can be the permanent key to your gas 
safety program. Assure an early demonstration in your 
facilities by writing today. 


DETECTOGAS INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
3110 Eastside, Houston 6, Texas 


Send full descriptive literature and name of nearest distributor. 
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Construction Trends—from page 68 


stand that the necessary changes are 
being processed in the standard 
which does not now specifically re- 
quire the use of these glues. 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has cooperated with the 
American Institute of Timber Con- 
struction in the development of a 
standard for heavy timber construc- 
tion which recognizes the slightly 
reduced sizes of timbers and also 
provides for the conditions under 
which it is considered satisfactory 
for portions of the timber framing to 


extend beyond the exterior of a 
building. The contemplated changes 
do not involve any significant reduc- 
tion in cross sectional area of tim- 
bers. Basically horizontal separation 
is required where portions of heavy 
timbers extend beyond 
walls. 


exterior 


Where the timbers are used as 
mullions for windows or as window 
frames, there is no problem involved, 
assuming that there is sufficient hori- 
zontal separation so that the limita- 
tions on window area do not apply. 
However, if the timbers are used in 
an exterior wall, there would be a 
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question as to the classification of the 
wall, since one of the basic require- 
ments for heavy timber construction 
is that exterior walls must be of non- 
combustible material. 

Steel and aluminum buildings con- 
structed as domes are considered 
essentially buildings of noncombust- 
ible construction and depending on 
the extent of protection provided; 
they would be classed as unprotected 
noncombustible construction or some 
other type in which fire resistance 
ratings are required. If these build- 
ings are to be built within the fire 
limits which would require that they 
have walls having a certain fire re- 
sistance rating, the question natu- 
rally arises how do we decide what 
portions of the building should be 
considered as walls? Another ques- 
tion that comes to mind is whether 
the aluminum would vaporize be- 
fore sprinklers operate, assuming, of 
course, that sprinklers were installed 
for the protection of the contents. 
Also, does the fact that aluminum 
melts at relatively low temperatures 
give any advantage from a fire pro- 
tection viewpoint in that some vent- 
ing would be available under severe 
fire conditions ? 

With respect to the first question, 
where the buildings are erected so 
that fire resistance rating is consid- 
ered necessary for exterior walls, 
protection should be provided for the 
exterior portions to a height of fif- 
teen feet above grade. Whatever 
protection is used must, of course, 
provide the degree of fire resistance 
rating required for the class of con- 
struction in which the building might 
need to be placed because of height 
and area limitations or other con- 
siderations. 


Wouid Function Satisfactorily 


Thus far, those that have consid- 
ered the question believe that auto- 
matic sprinklers installed in accord- 
ance with the standards would 
function satisfactorily in aluminum 
domes. There does not appear to be 
any sound basis for assuming that 
the aluminum dome would not: pro- 
vide the required support for sprin- 
klers under fire conditions. It is ex- 
pected that the sprinklers would 
operate and reduce the temperatures 
to a point below that which alu- 
minum would melt or lose sufficient 
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strength so that it would not ade- 
quately support the sprinklers. 

At the present time there are no 
reliable data available on which to 
base conclusions regarding possible 
venting advantages obtained with the 
aluminum dome. This is a question 
we must all be thinking about and is 
one on which we will probably need 
to develop some information before 
too long in view of the increasing use 
of such structures. 

In air supported buildings, per- 
haps the most unique structural de- 
sign to date, there are no members 
providing structural stablity in terms 
of conventional building design ; they 
are plastic structures which are sup- 
ported by air pressure maintained 
within them only about one pound 
per square foot. The structures are 
prevented from rising by being 
staked down like tents or anchored 
along the edges by sand or water 
ballast. 


Plastic Construction 


This type of structure suggests a 
lot of questions. What about the com- 
bustibility of the plastic? How is 
protection provided for the contents 
since there is nothing to support 
sprinklers ? What happens if the de- 
vice providing the air pressure 
should fail ? Can anything be done to 
provide some type of protection the 
equivalent to what is provided with 
walls having fire resistance ratings ? 
Will the plastic collapse under fire 
conditions thereby falling on the con- 
tents and preventing hose streams 
from being applied directly to the 
seat of the fire? 

As far as we know, all of the plas- 
tics that have been used for this ap- 
plication are of a combustible nature 
and therefore for fire safety con- 
siderations somewhat similar to a 
canvas tent. Conceivably plastics 
could be developed which might qual- 
ify as a noncombustible material un- 
der the recommended definition of 
noncombustible building construction 
material of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Any limitations that might be 
placed on the combustibility of plas- 
tics must of necessity depend on how 
the plastic material behaves under 
various fire conditions. Until we 
know more about these matters it 
is difficult to suggest an approach 
to standards for such structures. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Familiarity Breeds Danger 


I-XPERIENCED LION 
caught off guard by animals. 


TAMERS Can get 
The 
most careful drivers are susceptible 
to “highway hypnosis’’—the sense 
dulling road menace. 
come too familiar with easy routine 


They’ve be 


don’t recognize danger! 

Each year, thousands of industrial 
workers are injured at their jobs for 
this very reason. They become ac 
customed to the powerful machines 
This 


careless, un 


that relieve them of exertion. 
tends to them 
aware of potential peril. 


make 


The man with a consistently good 
safety record knows that accidents 
have causes. He doesn’t 
learn the hard way. The hobbyist in 
his own shop and the housewife in 
her own kitchen know the dangers of 
the mechanical aids they use. They 
keep alert. But on the job they are 
often lured into “machine hypnosis” 


have to 


by the smooth, easy rhythm of pro- 
duction and 
equipment. 


materials handling 
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Hitchhiking a ride on a conveyor is the equivalent of flirting with death every inch of 
the way, a point brought home graphically by this cartoon. 


Conveyors are used more widely 
throughout industry than any other 
type of heavy machinery, yet less 
than 1% of all accident compensa- 
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Baubies, bangles and beads spell "DANGER" around conveyors and machinery. So do 
loose clothing, hair. Hazards for men include neckties, long sleeves. 
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tion cases involve conveyor equip- 
ment. This impressive record exists 
because conveyor manufacturers 
realize the potential danger in any 
power machinery—and do all they 
can to educate operators to the facts. 

The Conveyor Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association has made avail- 
able safety rules for plant workers. 
They warn: 


Use a conveyor only for its de- 
signed purpose. This means that you 
should not ride on any conveyor if 
it is not intended to convey you. 
Avoid loose clothing or accessories 
that may be caught in machinery or 
moving materials. Long neckties, 
open sleeves, and open jackets are 
hazards for men. Long, loose hair, 
bracelets and beads can mean danger 
for the female workers. And whether 
you're male or female, be a good 
housekeeper. Aisles should be as 
clear as possible at loading and un- 
loading points. Spilled liquids, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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fire losses 


These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 1960 1959 
January $92,949,000 $112,983,000 
February 96,782,000 98,120,000 

116,365,000 99,610,000 
98,106,000 90,689,000 
86,940,000 81,597,000 
82,829,000 77,867 000 

j 82,998,000 82,334,000 
August 90,037,000 74,660,000 


$7 17,860,000 
83,027,000 
71,160,000 
78,582,000 
96,444,000 


TOTAL, ... $747,006,000 

September . 

October .... 

November . 

December .. 

TOTAL ... " $329,213,000 

GRAND 
Tere Ake s $1,047 ,073,000 

Losses by Years 

1950 $648,909,000 1955 

1951 730,084,000 1956 

1952 815,134,000 1957 

1953 864,863,000 1958 

1954 870,984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


Month 1958 1959 1960 
January 2,709 2,790 2,850 
February 2,430 2,380 

2,860 2,400 
2,650 2,910 
3,110 3,230 
3,260 3,320 
3,250 3,450 
20,350 20,540 


3,250 
3,510 
3,360 
3,440 
3,490 
3,650 


$885,218,000 

989,290,000 
1,023,190,000 
1,056,266,000 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Twelve Months .. 36,981 37,800 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Six Months 
1960 1959 Change 
ALL TYPES ... 44,400 44,000 +1% 
Motor Vehicle ... 17,099 17,100 0% 
Other Public 7,900 7,900 0% 
Work 6,700 6,700 0% 
Home 14,100 13,700 +3% 


For October, 1960 
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Construction Trends—from page 7! 


It seems that before we can prop- 
erly arrive at some solution of pro- 
tection of the contents we must know 
something about the behavior of such 
structures under fire conditions. We 
know that we cannot look to auto- 
matic sprinklers for protection be- 
cause there is no support for the pip- 
ing, and there is a real question as to 
the value of providing portable fire 
extinguishers or standpipe and hose 
for use by occupants as a relatively 
small fire could cause collapse of the 
structure before effective action could 
be taken to extinguish it. Therefore 
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the question on possible collapse of 
the structure by failure of the air 
pressure either by burning a hole 
in it or failure of the devices pro- 
viding the pressure, is of paramount 
importance. We have been told that 
relatively large holes can be placed 
in the structure without causing col- 
lapse. This information was not 
based on any fire tests and it appears 
that some fire tests will be needed 
before we can arrive at a reasonable 
answer to the question. 

We also need some test data on the 
possible effect the plastic would have 
in preventing water from _ hose 
streams from reaching the seat of a 
fire in the event of collapse of the 
structure and the necessity of ex- 
tinguishing of fire by local fire de- 
partments. At the present time there 
is a difference of opinion about this. 
Some think the plastic would melt 
in any area involved in fire and 
therefore hose streams could be ap- 
plied directly to the seat of a fire. 
Others feel this may not be the case 
and plastic would simply form a 
shield against the hose streams. 

The United States Pavilion at the 
Brussels World’s Fair points up two 
interesting developments in building 
design : there were no interior struc- 
tural supports such as columns 
within the building, thus permitting 
an entirely open space which pro- 
vides for complete flexibility of lay- 
out; the type of panels that were 
used in the roof structure consisted 
of an aluminum I-beam grid core 
with reinforced translucent plastic 
faces bonded to the grid with a 
waterproof resin under a controlled 
heat and pressure process at the fac- 
tory. Generally the grid core forms 
rectangles 8” x 20” and the facing 
plastic material is generally about 
14,” in thickness. The thickness of 
the entire panel varies but generally 
has a total of 1%,” or 234”. The 
aluminum framing is welded. 

There are two considerations of 
interest to fire protection engineers, 
in connection with the applications 
of this panel. One pertains to the 
combustibility of the plastic and the 
other pertains to the panel’s broad 
use as a roof, such as at the United 
States Pavilion. 

One of the main reasons why this 
panel was developed was to provide 
a reasonably stiff structural system 
which will permit daylight to enter 


the building. As such they are in- 
tended primarily to take the place 
of conventional glass windows. 
Where they are used in rather lim- 
ited applications as windows we be- 
lieve it is appropriate to apply the 
flame spread rating limitations of 
glazing material in the National 
Building Code. Under the Code, 
glazing material of other than glass 
must have a flame spread rating cor- 
responding to that required for in- 
terior finish materials. If the glazing 
is combustible the aggregate area 
should not exceed 20% of the wall 
area in which it is installed when 
such wall is required to be of non- 
combustible material, and the glazing 
should not be located more than 
thirty-five feet above grade. 

If the entire wall is to be made of 
such panels then the combustibility 
of the plastic facing materials would 
determine the classification of the 
building. In other words, if the build- 
ing were to be classed as unprotected 
noncombustible construction then 
all of the walls must be of noncom- 
bustible material including the plas- 
tic facing. In general, however, these 
panels are not intended for use as an 
entire wall but mainly as windows. 


Test Data Needed 


Where the entire roof is construc- 
ted of plastic panels the question is 
whether the plastic could satisfac- 
torily pass the test requirements for 
roof covering materials. This would 
be the case for a building such as the 
United States Pavilion. At the pres- 
ent time we do not know of any tests 
that have been conducted on plastics 
to determine whether they could be 
classified in accordance with the 
method for classifying conventional 
roof covering materials. If this ma- 
terial is going to be used in buildings 
in this country in a manner similar 
to the United States Pavilion, we 
believe it will be necessary that such 
test data be developed. However, 
where the panels are used in rela- 
tively small areas of a roof, we be- 
lieve that it would be proper to con- 
sider them as skylights and treat 
them accordingly. 

A great amount of work has gone 
in to the development of structural 
sandwich panel components for walls 
and roofs of houses. As these panels 
are further developed we may expect 
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to see them used in other types of 
buildings as well. 

Briefly, the sandwich panel is a 
type of stressed-skin panel which has 
its two faces bonded by an adhesive 
to a rigid and continuous or semi- 
continuous core. The kinds of core 
materials used with varying degrees 
of success include paper, honeycomb, 
corrugated paper, foam glass, balsa 
wood and other wood grids, rigid 
urethane plastic foams, phenolic 
foams, dense fiberglass boards and 
foamed polystyrene in board form. 
These materials replace the wood 
frame found in conventional dwelling 
construction, and, through their bond 
to the panel faces, contribute to the 
high degree of structural strength 
of a sandwich panel construction. 


Price Reduction Factor 


As previously indicated, it is ex- 
pected that these panels will become 
more widely used as their cost can 
be made to compete economically 
with conventional types of construc- 
tion and as their quality can be dem- 
onstrated to be as good or better than 
the commonly used methods of con- 
struction today. 

Since sandwich panels will be used 
essentially as wall panels, we believe 
that their regulation from a fire pro- 
tection standpoint will be by the same 
methods as used for conventional 
construction. That is, where they are 
used in walls which should have a 
fire resistance rating, it will be neces- 
sary that these panels have the neces- 
sary rating. It is also quite likely 
that these panels will be fabricated 
in such a way that the interior sur- 
face will also form the interior finish 
of a building. Where such is the 
case they should, of course, be gov- 
erned by the flame spread rating 
limitations by which other interior 
finish materials are controlled. We 
do not expect that the interiors of 
these panels will be such that open 
vertical spaces through which fire 
might spread will exist but we must 
be alert to this possibility. 


Parking Garage 


A proposed apartment house, to 
be erected one block from the Loop 
in Chicago, consists essentiallly of 
two cylinders. The interesting part 
about its design is that roughly one- 
third of each tower will be a parking 
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INSURANCE PROTECTION 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Do you know that AFIA 
is the foreign department of 
the outstanding insur- 
ance companies listed at 
the right? Do you rep- 
resent any of them? 


If so, you can handle the 
foreign insurance require- 
ments of your commercial 
clients and provide needed 
protection for individ- 
uals going abroad. Simply 
contact the nearest office 

of AFIA. They will be 
glad to give you any 
help you may need. 





Member Companies: 


Aetna Insurance Company 

The American Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
The Home Insurance Company 

The Phoenix Insurance Company 
Reliance Insurance Company 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 


Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 





AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 William Street 


New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


DALLAS OFFICE........ 


. . 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 


po et pye Ko, | 5 Se The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 
pra Wor (2. Ge 2) = Freee: 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE. . Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE... .Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 
Surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 





Construction Trends—from page 72 


ramp so that apartments will begin 
on the twentieth floor. Proper safety 
for such buildings requires that there 
be a separation between the garage 
portions and the apartments by walls, 
floors and ceilings having a fire re- 
sistance rating of at least two hours. 
The fire experience record of parking 
garages has been very good. None- 
theless from the standpoint of proper 
municipal control and considering 
the size of such parking areas, to- 
gether with the height at which 
people will be sleeping above them, it 
seems that it is appropriate to re- 
quire this separation. 

The proposed Hilton Hotel Cor- 
poration building in San Francisco 
will having a parking garage in the 
central core of the entire building so 
that the occupants may drive their 
car up toa point just outside of their 
rooms. You might call this a “motor 
hotel.”” Because of the demand for 
parking spaces we believe that many 
hotel.” 

The building is to be of fire re- 
sistive construction and access from 
the parking garage to each room will 
be through a corridor which runs 


around the periphery of the garage 
portion. The walls of the corridor 
will have the necessary degree of 
fire resistance rating and of course 
adequate ventilation will be provided 
for the garage. 

I have tried to briefly describe for 
you some of the more outstanding 
developments in building design and 
construction which, in most cases, 
have come about because of the need 
for light prefabricated building sec- 
tions. The use of lighter materials 
produces a saving in the cost of con- 
struction all the way down to the 
foundation, as structural supports 
can be of lighter members. Prefabri- 
cated sections are coming into the 
picture because of the need for reduc- 
ing the cost of erection on the job 
site; they may be manufactured by 
mass production methods in a build- 
ing remote from the job site and 
shipped there with what is hoped will 
be a marked saving in total cost. 

As with progress in any field, ad- 
ditional problems are created by 
these new developments and we as 
fire protection engineers must con- 
stantly be alert to methods for pro- 
viding proper degrees of fire protec- 
tion. 


Danger—from page 72 


grease or powdered materials should 
be cleaned up immediately, lest 
someone may slip and fall onto mov- 
ing equipment. 

Even before you begin work 
around a conveyor, find out where 
controls are located. Don’t hesitate 


.to use them when necessary. Stop 


motors before attempting to clear a 
choked conveyor. Load carefully so 
that materials will not fall off. Re- 
member corners and low clearance 
overhead. Don’t overload. Call your 
foreman or a maintenance man for 
repairs. Don’t try to fix something 
that may be more complex and dan- 
gerous than you suspect. Shut off 
machinery when it will be unat- 
tended. You never know who may 
have an unscheduled appointment 
with an accident. If you must en- 
gage in horseplay, confine it to areas 
that are free of moving machinery. 
A practical joke is the least accept- 
able excuse for an accident. Famili- 
arity with your mighty mechanical 
workmates can breed danger. Fa- 
miliarity with their accepted rules 
for operation is your surest accident 
prevention ! 





FRAUDULENT 
CLAIMS 
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Our Claims Investigation Department 
verifies the validity of questionable 
insurance claims. On one famous 
occasion, we obtained a snapshot of 
a “seriously injured” plaintiff check- 
ing his crutches at a railroad station 
preparatory to a night out on the 
town. This not only saved our client 
a lot of money, but the attendant 
publicity made other possible fraud- 
ulent claimants more careful for 
years afterwards. If you have a simi- 
lar problem, call Pinkerton’s. 


PINKERTON’S 


National Detective Agency, Inc. 


100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Forty-five branch offices from coast to coast 


expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 


postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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Manager 
Boiler & Machinery Division 
Zurich-American Insurance 
Companies 


OILER AND MACHINERY is com- 
Brenly known as a highly special- 
ized line in the casualty insurance 
field. The total earned premiums 
annually for all companies approxi- 
mate $70 million, as compared with 
a total casualty volume of about 
$6% billion, or just over 1%. Boiler 
and machinery men have spent al- 
most a hundred years promoting the 
value of inspection and engineering 
service while paying little more than 
lip service to the actual need for 
insurance. The small amount of con- 
sumer advertising, and practically 
all of the trade journal advertising, 
is slanted towards engineering facili- 
ties and their well established im- 
portance in helping an assured to 
control accidents, extend the useful 
life of insured objects and expedite 
both emergency and permanent re- 
pairs. 

So it is not surprising that insur- 
ance buyers generally have the idea 
that the Boiler and Machinery policy 
is primarily a service contract with 
insurance provisions which are rela- 
tively small in value and supported 
by only a small part of the policy 
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premium. This misconception is also 
well supported in a negative way by 
the lack of excitement and publicity 
which attends boiler and machinery 
accidents. No sirens scream, no 
fire trucks race through the streets, 
no crowds gather, nobody can do 
anything to contain our kind of ac- 
cident once it starts. It’s all over in 
an instant—and then it just lies 
there. No newspaper prints a daily 
box score as they do for automobile 
accidents, injuries and deaths, for 
fire alarms and fire losses and for 
burglaries. The obituary columns 
ignore us almost completely. Boiler 
and pressure vessel accidents make 
news only when the rare explosions 
occur and there is heavy loss to 
property and bodily injuries and 
deaths. Perhaps half a dozen news- 
worthy items nationwide each year. 
Machinery accidents are generally 
unspectacular, even when the dollar 
amounts of loss are large, and they 
are rarely newsworthy to the public 
press—or even to the insurance 
press. For example, we had a $98 
thousand loss on a 6000 KW Steam 
Turbine-Generator unit that made 
unimpressive accident pictures; the 
very real damage was measurable 
only by micrometers—in the area of 
twenty to forty thousandths of an 
inch. In another case a cracked cast 


BOILER AND 


MACHINERY 


IS INSURANCE 


iron fitting—worth less than $2 
caused steam and water damage of 
$25 thousand to office machines, 
furniture and decorations. Lacking 
public acceptance of our routine ac- 
cidents as common perils, it is un- 
derstandable that we and our agents 
have concentrated our sales pitch on 
inspection service—a tangible thing 
of real value which we supply regu- 
larly and frequently—which can be 
measured by our customers to our 
credit against the premiums we 
charge—and which, in fact, increases 
in value in the eyes of both parties 
to the contract when losses are held 
to a minimum. 


More Than Inspection 


But boiler and machinery is in- 
surance more than inspection and 
the importance of the pure insurance 
in our policy is greater than in any 
other line of casualty insurance. For 
the five years through 1957—the 
latest five year period for which 
credible results are available—our 
boiler and machinery lines earned 
approximately $297,500,000 in pre- 
miums and incurred losses of $88,- 
700,000 for a loss ratio of 29.8%. 
And the trend is upward. In 1957 
the stock company loss ratio was 
32.7% and in 1958 it was 32.2%. 
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Machinery Insurance—Continued 


For the mutuals, the comparable 
ratios, before dividend, were 28.7% 
and 17.2%. Converting the mutual 
company results to the stock 
pany after 
their dividends—gives us compara- 
ble loss ratios of 48.0% and 28.6% 
for the two years. During the five 
year period there were 49,623 acci- 
dents reported by all companies and 
this number, related to the total of 
$88,700,000 for incurred losses, pro- 
duces $1,785 as the average loss cost 
per accident. 


com- 


basis adjustment for 


Loss Severity 


Was there loss severity in this ex- 
perience? Certainly there was! In 
those five years, 146 accidents pro- 
duced losses of $50 thousand or more 
— and accounted for $22 million of 
the total of $88,700,000 
25%. The Boiler and 


business has the dubious distinction 


almost 
Machinery 


of having the biggest insured loss in 
the history of the casualty insurance 
business in the United States 
$3,905,000 for direct damage and 
business interruption loss resulting 
from explosion of 
pressure rolls on a paper making 
machine. 

How routine the 
kind that happen everywhere and 
determine the importance of insur- 


several stream 


about losses, 


ance to everybody—from the apart- 
ment house owner to the giants of 
industry? Let’s look at our pure 
direct damage insurance results—no 
deductible, first dollar coverage and 
losses of $5 thousand or less. A total 
of 47,017 accidents in this area pro- 
duced losses of $36,672,000 or $780 
per accident for direct damage only. 
On a total limits basis, the losses 
were $49,146,000 of $1,014 per acci- 
dent without regard for business in- 
terruption or other indirect losses. 
Going back now to the $5,000 acci- 
dent limitation, how do _ routine 
losses look by kinds of equipment: 
1.) Steel Boilers—all kinds, Limited 
Coverage (explosion coverage in the 
common understanding ) —$1,006 
per accident. 
2.) Steel Boilers—all kinds, Broad 
Coverage (the most comprehensive ; 
tearing asunder, plus burning, bulg- 
ing and cracking of cast metal parts ) 
$893 per accident. 
3.) Cast 3oilers—all 
Limited Coverage—$635 ; 
Coverage—$825 per accident. 
4.) Unfired the whole 
gamut of them—$1,176 per accident. 
5.) Engines, Compressors 
Pumps—$920 per accident. 
6.) All kinds of Flywheels, Pulleys 
and Shafting—$915 per accident. 
Units—all kinds, all 
$2,243 per accident. 
8.) Electrical 


Iron 


kinds, 


3road 
Vessels 


and 


7.) Turbine 
coverages 
Machines—Motors, 





That Berkshire Man is being PRESSED... 


HIS HOMEOWNERS 
SALES KIT 

IS INCREASING 
AGENCY SALES. 

The presses are running 
full speed to meet 

the demand. 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


Generators, Switchgear, Transform- 
ers and so on—$543 per accident. 
9.) Small Units—such as Air Con- 
ditioners, 3 HP Refrigerating Units, 
Air Compressing Units—$559 per 
accident. 

10.) All other Machinery—$1,006 
per accident. 

11.) The average for all kinds of 
objects is $780 per accident within 
a $5 thousand accident limitation 
and 1,014 per accident based on 
total limits—for direct damage in- 
surance only. 

Similar data is not readily avail- 
able on an industry-wide basis for 
the other casualty lines, but the fol- 
lowing comparisons are given from 
the experience of our own companies 
for a recent twelve month period. 
These are total loss costs of closed 
cases by line: 


Auto Liability 

Auto Property Damage .. 
Auto Collision 
Compensation 

Other Liability 

Other Property Damage . 
Glass 

Burglary 

Fidelity 


770.00 
77.00 
200.00 
126.00 
256.00 
35.00 
85.00 
214.00 
473.00 


Higher Frequency 


Obviously, accident frequency is 
considerably higher for most of 
these other casualty lines than it is 
for boiler. Their recent loss ratios 
run from 40% to 60% or more and 
the claim expectation for a substan- 
tial premium risk ranges from 
probable to downright certain—in 
compensation insurance for example. 
So the figures have no bearing on 
relative rates or policy premiums. 
sut they do clearly show that the 
prospective loss from a boiler and 
machinery accident related to the 
prospective loss from any other cas- 
ualty occurrence is in the ratio of 
$1,800 to $800, or more than two 
to one; and the routine boiler loss 

direct damage of $5 thousand or 
less—is twenty-five % greater than 
the largest average loss in other cas- 
ualty lines—the ratio being $1,000 
to $800. From this standpoint—pro- 
spective loss severity—boiler and 
machinery as insurance certainly be- 
longs in the primary insurance port- 
folio for any business. Surely, the 
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experience clearly demonstrates that 
the insurance manager must study 
his risk at least as carefully for 
boiler and machinery loss sources 
as he does for liability, compensation 
and other casualty lines. Also, you 
will observe that the range of aver- 
age losses of $5 thousand or less 

from $543 for electrical machines to 
$2,243 for Turbine units—contains 
a clear warning that risk studies 
should not be limited to the heavy 
power generating equipment but 
should include all kinds of objects. 
In each classification there is a sig- 
nificant loss potential for direct dam- 
age alone which should be recognized 
when the potential business interrup- 
tion loss is not the deciding factor. 


Now let us assume that the insur- 
ance manager accepts this principle, 
that he finds his capital investment 
and income exposed to loss from 
boiler and machinery accidents, and 
that he decides to seek coverage to 
fit his particular loss exposures and 
his insurance philosophy. What kind 
of market will he find in 
dustry ? 


our in- 


1.) A standard uniform policy com- 
mon to all companies in all states 
with built in flexibility 
ten by people with imagination, in- 
telligence, understanding of his loss 


underwrit- 


exposures and a compelling desire to 
do more business at a profit. 

2.) Can he pick and choose the in 
dividual items he wants covered? By 
all means. 
3.) Can he have 
items of the 
pressures, 


coverage for all 


kinds, sizes, shapes, 


voltages, speeds, fre- 
quencies and colors he specifies ; now 
or hereafter put in service in any of 


his plants? Certainly. 


4.) How about repair or replace- 
ment coverage to eliminate deprecia- 
tion as a factor in loss adjustments ? 
Here it is, right off the shelf, tried, 
proved and standard! 


5.) Next, can he 
routine property losses and can he 
readily make up production losses 
of two or three days without dam- 
aging his profit position ? 
believes in deductible insurance. 
What can he get? For property 
damage, he may choose deductibles 
from $100 to $10,000—more if he 


afford to assume 


If so, he 
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Protect 
Now 


PACIFIC NATIONAL’S PN/PM PLAN 


New sales tool -— Here is a valuable new sales tool that’s easy for producers 
to handle. We take care of all billing after the first monthly premium payment is 
made. Payments may be as little as $10 per month, and PN/PM can be applied to 
most single coverages, or any combination of coverages. 


Full commission in advance —Best of all, this modern marketing 
plan pays you a full commission immediately on each policy you sell, whether it 


be for one year, three or five. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA « PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA ¢ CHICAGO, 


Monthly 


ILLINOIS 


DALLAS, TEXAS « ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





and he 
sizes of 


wishes exclude kinds 
and equipment with no 
greater value or capacity for damage 
than the deductible amounts selected. 
For business interruption insurance 
he may have his deductible in dollars 
or time delay, and he may have cov- 
erage on a Valued Form or Actual 
Loss Sustained Extra 
Expense, suits his 
needs. 


may 


Form or as 


whichever best 


As a matter of fact, the principle 
of deductible—real or implied—is 
inherent in Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance. Even if he is concerned 
only with steam boilers, the buyer 
may have limited coverage- 
thing more than explosion insurance 
—Or broad coverage—breakdown 
coverage, in effect—for his equip- 
ment. He may elect to insure or 


some- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Machinery Insurance—Continued 


assume his losses for steam 
piping accidents and depend upon 
his fire extended coverage and lia- 
bility policies for insurance against 
furnace explosion losses. For steam 
and water and gas turbines, he may 
elect any one of four kinds of cover- 
age from explosion up to breakdown. 

These are all major and standard 
modifications which are available. 
There are a host of minor 
and considerable capacity for han- 
dling special problems and unusual 
exposures. 

The outstanding insurance flexi- 
bility in the boiler and machinery 
line reflects the ability and deter- 
mination of the industry to keep 
pace with architects and engineers 
as they change and improve the de- 
sign, construction and use of boilers, 
pressure vessels and power produc- 
ing machinery. These amazing peo- 
ple have concentrated more power, 
energy and capital investment into 
fewer, bigger, more complicated and 
more economical machines, thereby 
increasing the probable amounts of 
At the 


own 


ones 


loss from accidents. same 


time they are handing us new and 
more complex problems in discharg- 
ing our responsibilities to protect 
capital investment and income. 


CALIFORNIA ANTITRUST 
SUIT NEAR SETTLEMENT 


A PROGRESS report on the current 
antitrust proceedings against six in- 
surance companies was heard by 
members of the California Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents during 
regional meetings held throughout 
the state. A “legal, realistic, and 
honorable” solution to the two-year- 
old suit is expected in the foreseeable 
future by officers of the California 
League of Independent Insurance 
Producers which would avoid court- 
room litigation and the necessity of 
airing grievances before the rest of 
the industry and the press. (The 
suit was brought by the League 
against seven companies in 1958 
with the charge that the companies 
had illegally acted in concert in re- 
ducing producers’ commissions. 
Since then, one of the companies has 
settled out-of-court with the 
ducers’ group. ) 


pro- 


During the two-a-day series of 
meetings before gatherings of local 
member agents of the California As- 
sociation, the assigned risk problem 
came in for considerable discussion. 
There was general agreement that 
the Assigned Risk Plan should be 
amended to give credits to companies 
voluntarily writing 2-C and certain 
borderline risks. 

Vice President Jack Schroeder 
said that the California Association 
sees no basis for relaxation in cur- 
rent reports that the Assigned Risk 
Plan is being “depopulated.” The 
CATA has for some time been urging 
the Plan’s Governing Committee and 
the Insurance Department to con- 
sider new recommendations and 
ideas “before a new crisis develops,” 
he said. 

Secretary-Treasurer Harry Sch- 
roeter reported that a special CATA 
committee studying automation has 
found general “disenchantment” 
among California producers with 
direct billing and continuous policies. 
This committee believes now that 
the most promising area for automa- 
tion is in rapid development by com- 
panies of experience statistics. 
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AIR CONDITIONED 

MODERN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
UNUSUALLY LIGHT 2 
COMPLETE OFFICE SERVICES ° 
NEAR ALL SUBWAYS » 


@ AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY e@ 


10,000 Sq. Ft. 
Attractive Office Space 


CORNER GRADE FLOOR STORE—UNUSUALLY LIGHT & ATTRACTIVE 
1500 Sq. Ft... . Corner Fulton & Gold Streets . . . Ideal for Metropolitan Department 


AND 


8500 SQ. FT. OF ATTRACTIVE UPPER FLOOR SPACE 


FLOOR COVERING AND PAINTING 

TERM OF LEASE SUBJECT TO 
NEGOTIATION 

ALL INSURANCE TENANTS 

REASONABLE RENT 

RENT INCLUDES ELECTRICITY 


e AMPLE PARKING FACILITIES 


Desirable space for an insurance company, agent or broker. 
BEST BUILDING COMPANY, INC., 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


IN DOWNTOWN NEW YORK 
INSURANCE 
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EARTHQUAKE INSURANCE 


P. G. BUFFINTON 


Manager 
Factory Mutual Rating Bureau 
Providence, Rhode Island 


N CONSIDERING EARTHQUAKE IN- 
| eikiagere in the United States, it 
should be recognized that the insur- 
ance underwriter, the seismologist, 
and the engineer all have similar ob- 
jectives—that of understanding more 
about earthquakes. 

Although much has been learned 
by the seismologist in the last fifty 
years, only part of this knowledge 
is of use to the insurance under- 
writer and for this reason earth- 
quake insurance rating as a science 
is much in need of further study and 
comprehension. 

The problem of most insurance 
underwriters is that they do not 
possess sufficient knowledge to un- 
derstand many of the technical as- 
pects of seismology. On the other 
hand, the seismologist may not 
readily appreciate some of the prob- 
lems of the underwriter, and this 
paper is directed at the objective of 
informing seismologists of some of 
our problems with the hope that we 
in turn will benefit from their analy- 
sis and advice. 


Related Factors 


In general there are six factors 
which are considered in making fire 
and other property insurance rates: 
1. Construction 
2. Protection—both public and pri- 
vate 
3. Occupancy 
4. Exposure 
5. Element of time—frequency of 
loss occurrence 
6. Credibility of available statistics 


The factors which must be con- 
sidered in establishing earthquake 
rates are directly related to these 
factors, although they are often de- 
scribed in different terms. Each fac- 
tor will be discussed below both in 
terms of its general significance in 
property insurance rate making and 
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its special importance in determin- 
ing earthquake insurance rates. 

Construction has long been rec- 
ognized as being of major impor- 
tance in determining earthquake 
rates and is sometimes referred to 
as the damageability factor or the 
relative resistance of various types 
of buildings to earthquake shock. 
Most earthquake rating schedules 
recognize eight classes of construc- 
tion ranging from the structural 
steel frame building which has been 
designed to resist earthquake shock 
to the poorer type of building con- 
structed of tile, concrete block or 
adobe bearing walls. Bridges, res- 
ervoirs, dams, and brick stacks, as 
well as glass greenhouses and wood 
tanks on wood towers, also fall into 
the higher rated classification. 


Building Vibration 


Other important factors which 
have been recognized include the 
natural period of vibration of the 
structure, its height, the type of 
ground upon which the building has 
been built, the presence of unan- 
chored parapets or overhanging 
cornices, and the condition and type 
of cement mortar used in buildings 
of masonry construction. 


Assessment of needs 


The work of the late John R. 
Freeman in this important field is 
well known to most of you. Some 
of the important conclusions reached 
by Mr. Freeman are as valid today 
as they were in the late 1920’s and 
early 1930’s and are repeated here 
because of there significance to the 
over-all problem of proper insurance 
underwriting. 

1. A well designed and well built 
building of reinforced concrete hav- 
ing a rigidly braced steel frame and 
which is less than 100 feet in height, 
will resist an earthquake shock as 
violent as any that have occurred 
in the United States or Canada with 
only minor resulting damage. 

2. Well designed and well built 
wood frame dwellings on good foun- 
dations will sustain only minimum 
damage in a major earthquake. 

3. Structures of cement block al- 
though one or two stories in height 
are likely to be badly shaken and 
walls of adobe block have proved 
quake shock. (It is significant that 
the recent major earthquake in Aga- 
dir has again proven the validity of 
this statement. ) 

4. Ordinary brick veneer on wood 
framing will sustain major damage 
by earthquakes of even relatively 
moderate intensity, and hollow tile 
walls and partitions and ordinary 
brick chimneys are among the first 
parts of a building to be damaged. 
5. Buildings on good concrete foun- 
dations invariably show less damage 
than those constructed upon piers 
or light footings. 


Earthquake Protection 


Although in fire and allied lines 
we generally think of protection as 
being related to the presence or ab- 
sence of automatic sprinklers and the 
degree of public protection available, 
protection is also recognized in 
earthquake insurance although per- 
haps it is more often thought of as 
the resistance factor or the fact that 
through the inclusion of special fea- 
tures buildings can be constructed 


(Continued on page 84) 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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This advertisement is 


currently appearing in 





*« FORTUNE 


*« TIME 


*« NEWSWEEK 


*« U.S. NEWS 
& WORLD REPORT 


SOMEBODY GOOFED! 


Procrastination . . . a gap in protection . . . or maybe the 
agent’s company could not handle the precise coverage needed. 
Whatever the cause, it’s too late now! 


Our current national advertisement recommends a frequent 
review of the insurance program by an America Fore Loyalty agent. 
He can provide just about every type of commercial coverage 
and the services of specialists whenever required. . 


Can you? 








Earthquake Insurance—from page 8! 


which will safely resist earthquake 
shock. 

Well management al- 
ways considers the need for auto- 
matic protection when 
constructing new buildings because 
they are aware of the differential 
in fire insurance 


informed 


sprinkler 


rates between a 
sprinklered and unsprinklered build- 
ing and because sprinkler protec- 
tion is of significant importance in 
reducing loss of life as a result of 


fires. Equally well informed man- 
agement building new plants in 
earthquake areas should also rec- 
ognize the need for earthquake re- 
sistant construction. Fortunately 
building codes on the west coast of 
the United States make such rec- 
ognition mandatory in most areas. 
Unfortunately such requirements 
are far from universal and needless 
loss of life and damage will con- 
tinue at places such as Agadir until 
better regulations are adopted. 


In the United States separate 
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building and contents base rates for 
fire insurance are developed for 
more than 100 different statistical 
classifications. Earthquake rating 
schedules are not as detailed but the 
kind of occupancy is important in 
determining earthquake contents 
rates. The earthquake insurance 
rules of the Pacific Fire Rating 
Bureau provide five classes of con- 
tents and the rates for classes most 
susceptible to earthquake damage 
are from five to twelve and one half 
times as great as the rates for con- 
tents which are least susceptible de- 
pending upon the type of building 
construction involved. The Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
who are insurers of iarge industrial 
risks, use their own earthquake rat- 
ing schedule which has three classi- 
fications for contents. Contents 
rates provided by this schedule bear 
a constant relationship to the build- 
ing rate for earthquake insurance 
and are 100%, 75% or 50% of the 
building rate depending upon the 
susceptibility of the contents to 
earthquake damage. 


Exposure and Frequency 


Present knowledge does not indi- 
cate the need for any further refine- 
ment of earthquake rating schedules 
insofar as occupancy is concerned. 
The major problem is related to ex- 
posure and frequency of loss occur- 
rence and these subjects will now be 
discussed. 

Exposure is also recognized in 
establishing earthquake rates al- 
though it may be more generally 
thought of as the area factor or the 
territory within which damage oc- 
curs as a result of a single earth- 
quake. From the standpoint of the 
fire risk, exposure is considered 
from three viewpoints, namely in- 
ternal exposure from other risks in 
the same building, external exposure 
such as adjoining or nearby build- 
ings, and conflagration exposure. 
The conflagration exposure from 
fire has been considerably reduced 
since the 1906 San Francisco disas- 
ter. Improvements in building de- 
sign and fire-fighting techniques 
have in fact, so reduced this expo- 
sure that it is very unlikely that we 
could have a conflagration today 
which would, for example, approach 
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the damage sustained in the great 
Chicago fire of 1871. 

Surveys are made of all large 
cities in the United States today and 
existing conflagration areas are 
mapped out and are used by under- 
writers in considering this exposure 
and most insurance companies limit 
their participation on risks in such 
areas. 


Earthquake Exposure 


In earthquake insurance we are 
not as fortunate in having such in- 
formation and we need to know the 
areas over which violence may be 
sufficient to destroy structures or 
damage them in any single earth- 
quake. 

Studies made by John R. Free- 
man indicate that the area of de- 
structive violence in any one earth- 
quake has always been relatively 
small and it is highly probable that 
this area will never 2500 
square miles when considering 
earthquakes in the United States. 
Seldom have earthquakes caused 
important damage to structures at 
distances of more than 25-50 miles 
from the center of the disturbance 
and major damage is generally re- 
stricted to a narrow belt not more 
than 10 miles wide. 

In the San Francisco earthquake 
of 1906 this belt was about 200 
miles long, but the area of greatest 
intensity was still of modest size. 
The report of the California Earth- 
quake Investigation Commission in 
connection with the 1906 San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, indicated the fol- 
lowing areas of intensity, (Rossi- 
Forel scale) : 

Zone X— 400 square miles 

Zone IX—3000 square miles 

Zone VIII—9000 square miles 


exceed 


Frequency of Loss 


In the property insurance field 
and particularly in fire insurance, 
it is recognized that loss trends do 
exist, but because of the usual fre- 
quency of fires and the large amount 
of insurance written, the extremes 
are not as great in fire insurance 
experience as they are in earthquake 
experience. Reference to the at- 
tached chart showing a comparison 
of the fire and earthquake loss ratios 
for the period 1916-1957 shows that 
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Lumbermens 


0 


Mansfield-- 


the company of 


SUCCESSFUL AGENTS 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Lumbermens Heights, Mansfield, Ohio 


Branch Offices — St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


the fire loss ratio for the United 
States is generally contained within 
a range of ratios of from 40% to 
60%. The absence of major confla- 
grations in the last forty years has 
contributed to this result. 

Loss ratios for extended coverage 
insurance (includes the perils of 
windstorm, explosion, riot, etc.) are 
more susceptible to fluctuation than 
fire insurance and although not 
shown on the chart, in the period 
1940-1957, extended coverage in- 


Established 1895 


surance for the United States had a 
loss ratio range of from 21.8% to 
63.3%. Extended coverage expe- 
rience on a State basis, would pro- 
duce greater fluctuations and has 
some of the problems of earthquake 
insurance inherent in its makeup al- 
though a much wider premium base 
exists. 

A company writing dwelling in- 
surance can foresee with reasonable 
accuracy the number of dwellings 
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Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlet 


This is a new edition of the Vir- 
ginia Workmen’s Compensation Law 
Pamphlet incorporating important 
changes in that State’s law. It con- 
tains a digest and complete text of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
and pertinent supplementary laws 
including all amendments enacted 
by the 1960 legislative session. An- 
notations of cases decided since pub- 
lication of the last edition also are 
included. 


$1.50 per copy. Available from 
the Editor Law Publications, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John St., New York 
38, N.Y. 


Management by System by Richard 
F. Neuschel, McKinsey & Company, 
Inc. 


The benefits that can be reaped 
with modern business systems and 
procedures are clearly and fully ex- 
plained in this newly published book. 
[It traces the steps of basic adminis- 
tration techniques that permit a 
complex business organization to 
act more effectively, and to coor- 
dinate and control its actions with 
precision and economy. 

Adopting the perspective of top 
management, the book describes how 
a systems and procedures staff 
should act, the techniques it should 
use in designing dynamic and work- 
able systems, and how the approved 
procedures should be installed for 
maximum benefit in managing a 
business enerprise. 

The book includes techniques to 
use or adapt at every stage of an 
improvement program, and gives 
information on such modern aspects 
as conducting an electronics feas- 
ibility study, developing integrated 
data-processing applications, and im- 
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proving management-information 
channels for more effective planning 
and control. 

Besides showing how to eliminate 
the expense of outmoded routines 
and waste-motion clerical operations, 
this book gives methods for improv- 
ing customer service, tightening con- 
trol of production and distribution 
operations, and developing better 
teamwork among departments. Cov- 
ered, too, are te hniques for boosting 
executive effectiveness, overcoming 
common obstacles to new systems 
and procedures, making the system 
pay in results, plus all the “how-to- 
do-it” details of gathering facts, 
analyzing them, and developing rec- 
ommendations. 


347 pps: $7.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 327 West 41st St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


Business Building Letters for the In- 
surance Man by Jerome S. Miller. 
Fifth Edition 


This book presents 206 ways to 
build premiums and _ good will 
through business letters. It is a 
compilation of sample letters for all 
types of situations, such as acknowl- 
edging an order for additional cov- 
erage, acknowledging change of car, 
gaining good will, congratulations on 
a new job, comment on newspaper 
mention, age change warning, fol- 
low-up after a competitive sales in- 
terview, asking for recommenda- 
tions, sales letter for any line, group 
life, letters after delivery of a life 
policy, increasing liability limits, 
medical reimbursement for wives, 
commercial property floater and 
many others. 

The four important results aimed 
at by the use of these letters are: 
(1) your work will be organized, 
(2) you will able to spend less time 


in the office, (3) you will make 
actual sales directly as a result of 
the letters and (4) you will mark 
your office as an alert, progressive 
and logical one to be used as insur- 
ance headquarters. 


218 pps: published by The Rough 
Notes Company, Inc., Indianapolis 
6, Indiana. 


Success Through a Positive Mental 
Attitude by Napoleon Hill and 
W. Clement Stone 


This book takes the thesis that 
the powers of the mind—your mind 
—are unlimited ; what the mind can 
conceive and believe—the mind can 
achieve. It shows how to rid your 
mind of cobwebs, think clearly and 
explore the subconscious for new 
ideas; how to set your sights on a 
goal and obtain it through persistent 
thinking and positive action. Also 
included is practical advice on how 
to find satisfaction in your job, how 
to raise your energy level and how 
to master the technique of get-up- 
and-go. 

One chapter shows how to meet 
problems head on, pluck out the 
elements and use them to 
an advantage. In simple straight- 
forward language it presents five 
self-motivators that provide a spring- 
board to success, six steps to cheer- 
fulness and three ways to rid your- 
self of guilt, a common barrier to 
success. The book is filled to the 
brim with tried tested rules and 
personal case histories. 


good 


254 pps: $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


Data on Selected Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Companies’ Stocks—8th 
Edition 


This booklet provides certain 
descriptive and _ statistical material 
relating to fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies having a sufficient 
amount of stock outstanding with 
the public to create a general invest- 
ment interest. Forty-two companies 
are analyzed in the booklet. 


55 pps: published by The First 
Boston Corporation, 15 Broad St., 
New York, N.Y. 
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Good Hunting! he found all these qualities in Standard Accident 


is testified to by a Company-agency relationship 
that has grown and prospered for nearly 30 years. 


Start with careful planning and preparation, add 
a large measure of enthusiasm and perseverance, 
a dash of luck, then shoot straight and you’ll 
“bag your limit” every time. This is virtually 
guaranteed by a man who knows... but if you’re 
not a duck hunter, you’Il find this same ‘‘formula”’ 
equally successful when applied to your business. 
This also is virtually guaranteed, by the same 
man... Fred O. Waller (above), duck hunter of 
renown and, as head of the Waller Agency, 
a leading businessman in Galva, Illinois. 


Fred . . . who, incidentally, is current president of . } STAN DARD ACCIDENT 
the Illinois Association of Insurance Agents... Perna 

started his agency in 1930 and, almost from the 

outset, has been associated with Standard Acci- INSURANCE COMPANY 
dent. In selecting the companies he wanted to 640 TEMPLE AVENUE + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


represent, he looked for “ability, stability, co- 
operation, understanding and enthusiasm.”’ That CASUALTY e FIRE ¢ MARINE ¢ FIDELITY e SURETY 


Specifically, Fred states . . . “The close personal 
acquaintance and understanding that has existed 
... the friendly, helpful counselling that we have 
received in our long association with the Standard 
has made ours a most successful partnership.” 
Or, under the Standard banner, there’s “good 
hunting”’ for you, too. 


Wl My SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 76 YEARS 
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Income Protection for Professional People 


LLOYD L. TEMPLE 
Accident and Health Department 
Manager 
Fetna Ins. Co. 


EE THE pbocTor?” echoed the 
ine incredulously, “why that’s 
impossible. Most medical men—and 
that includes dentists as well—carry 
their accident and health insurance 
through a group plan sponsored by 
their professional association.” 

While there’s a good deal of truth 
in this, I sometimes think agents 
take entirely too much for granted 
in assuming that professional men 
in their community aren’t prospects 
for personal accident and health in- 
surance. Admittedly many associa- 
tions or group plans do a splendid 
job for doctors and dentists, never- 
theless, there is still plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the alert agent to supple- 
ment such plans with protection 
more in keeping with their particular 
requirements. 

Physicians particularly are so busy 
these days that, rather than spend 
the time considering their income 
needs in the event of disability, they 
will, as a matter of convenience, ac- 
cept membership in a group plan 
offered to them and hope it will do 
the job. This is where the agent not 
only can render invaluable assistance 
to the busy doctor but at the same 
time can earn himself some desirable 
commissions, and perhaps pick up 
additional business at the same time. 


A Hypothetical Case 


Let’s take the hypothetical case of 
Doctor Jones, a busy pediatrician, 
age thirty-five, has four children. 
You estimate his earnings at $25,000 
and, living in a growing community, 
you can safely assume that his in- 
come will continue to climb for the 
next ten or fifteen years. Your con- 
tact with him reveals that his asso- 
ciation plan pays him $400 a month. 
Although there is a modest amount of 
dismemberment coverage, he has no 
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accidental death benefit nor blanket 
medical. While his present plan may 
keep him in “eating money” it cer- 
tainly falls far short of what he 
would need if he were disabled for 
a long period of time. In addition 
to this, no provision has been made 
to help him keep his office intact in 
the event illness or injury keeps 
him away from practice for several 
weeks or months. 


Continued Income 


Since the doctor should first think 
of a continued income commen- 
surate with his needs your first 
recommendation would be additional 
weekly indemnity of $125 a week. 
While this won’t enable him to live 
quite in the same style he had prior 
to his disability, he will get a break 
on his Federal income tax which will 
help him materially. To create an 
immediate estate for his widow and 
children you would also suggest an 
accidental death benefit of $25,000 
which will supplement his life insur- 
ance. In view of the fact that in all 
probability his colleagues will render 
medical service gratis, $2,000 of 
blanket medical should give him a 
cushion to cover his hospital and 
nursing expenses. 

But how about the upkeep of his 
office? He certainly won’t want to 
give up his excellent location and 
turn loose his nurse and secretary. 
This is where you recommend a 
fixed expenses disability policy of 
perhaps $1,000 monthly indemnity, 
depending of course upon his actual 
expenses. While this will provide 
him no income, it will pay his in- 
curred office expenses, including the 
salaries of his nurse and secretary 
during his absence, even up to a 
year. Other office expenses such as 
rent, telephone, business insurance, 
etc., will be carried on just as if he 
were on the job. 

One of the prime difficulties in 
soliciting doctors and dentists is find- 
ing an opportunity to catch them 


with a moment of leisure. To try to 
see them without an appointment 
usually is a waste of time. As a rule 
their nurse or secretary can give you 
a suggestion as to the best time to 
try for an appointment. Armed with 
this information you should then talk 
to the doctor personally and tell him 
you wish to see him on a matter 
concerning the protection of his in- 
come. Advise him that you are well 
aware that he is a busy man, that 
you will restrict your call to twenty 
minutes. 

Once you have the doctor’s per- 
mission to see him, then you should 
make careful plans as to what you 
wish to say and how you wish to 
say it. If you’re relatively unfamiliar 
with accident and health why not call 
your company fieldman and tell him 
your problem? Not only will he 
gladly help you in outlining the 
coverage but he will give you some 
tips on presenting the coverage. 

So you’ve “heard” that the local 
doctors and dentists have a group 
plan? Don’t just shrug off the idea 
of Accident & Health as a lost cause 
and thus do both yourself and the 
doctor a rank injustice. The “shot 
in the.dark” frequently pays off not 
only in additional commissions but 
provides an entree into a new ac- 
count. 


The Messenger, Aetna Ins. Co. 


DENTAL CARE 


A CONTRACT HAS been negotiated 
between the New York City Joint 
Council of Carpenters and Dental 
Insurance Plan, Inc., under which 
comprehensive dental care will be 
available to the 30,000 members of 
the Council. The program calls for 
the correction of existing conditions 
as well as the performance of neces- 
sary future dental work. The non- 
profit Dental Insurance Plan is re- 
ported to now have some 47,000 
members and 3,500 participating 
dentists. 
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Welcome, Mr. Za, and MERITmatic HOMEOWNERS! 


You'll be welcome, too, with Z-A’s MERITmatic® HOME- 
owneERS* policy! With 3, 12 or 36-month payment plans, 
it’s automatically renewed on payment of premium, costs 
less than other homeowners plans with comparable cover- 
age, because of electronic handling. 

You own all renewals, get monthly commission state- 
ments and checks, make no collections after initial 
premium. New Z-A MERITmatic HOMEOWNERS offers 
finest fire and theft, comprehensive personal 
liability, higher living expense, double limits 
of liability for damage to others’ property, 
double ordinary glass limit, no additional 
premium charge regardless of number of resi- 
dence employees, and allows up to $100 fire 
department service charge. 


write for details, 


And MERITmatic HOMEOWNERS PLUS policy includes higher 
limit for living expenses and items found in no other 
homeowners. Theft coverage includes mysterious disappear- 
ance, and a basic limit for loss of money $50 higher than 
others. It covers 22 kinds of losses! 
You'll sell more because you have more to sell with Z-A’s 
MERITmatic HOMEOWNERS policies. To reap the bene- 
fits, write Z-A for details! 


MERIT matic not yet available in all states. Details on request. 
ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 

AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (an affiliate) 

135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, lilinois 

OFFICES IN: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Buffalo, 
Amsterdam, Orange, Philadeipnia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Greens- 
boro, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham, Canton, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Jackson, Dallas, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Seattle, Portiand, Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Richmond. 
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Want to Stay Ordinary? 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who set so 
many minds on the right mental 
paths, once gave advice which it 
seems to me would help any sales- 
man to succeed. 

It consists of just three words: 
“Do nothing ordinary.” 

Think that over for a while, won't 
you—“Do nothing ordinary” .. . 
“Do nothing ordinary” . . . “Do 
nothing ordinary.” 

Suppose in all your contacts with 
your prospects and customers you 
were so extraordinary, not in the 
narrow screwball or eccentric sense 
but actually extraordinary in your 
knowledge, your skill in presenta- 
tion, in every facet of your personal- 
ity—don’t you think you would sell 
more? How could you help it? 

Very often we get our best in- 
struction from a negative angle, so 
| want to give you some suggestions 
from an American writer, who is 
instructing salesmen in how to be or- 
dinary all their lives. 

The first thing he says if you want 
to remain ordinary is to take orders 
from nobody. No one knows as 
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much about selling and your job as 
you do, so why let some nitwit, just 
because he has a title and earns ten 
times what you do, give you orders? 
Be independent. Take no orders. 
And you will remain ordinary. 

And then eschew all sales meet- 
ings, which, as you have told your- 
self many times, are a waste of time. 
You have enough good ideas as it is, 
more than you can possibly find the 
time to use, so why waste time rub- 
bing elbows with dumber guys than 
you are, listening to ideas that were 
old stuff to you when you were voted 
the boy most likely to fail by your 
class in junior high school? 


And Don't Plan at All 


ANOTHER THING IF YOU WANT TO 
remain ordinary is to put planning 
out of your life. How can a salesman 
plan? He is at the mercy of his pros- 
pects and customers. He has to do 
what they want him to, when they 
want him to do it, so how on earth 
can a man plan his day under condi- 
tions like this? So—don’t try. Just 
go blithely on your way, and be sure 
you waste as much time as you can. 

See a chance aquaintance across 
the street? Holler you want to see 
him, and buy him a cup of coffee and 
linger with him over it for a long 
time. Have one or two more to- 
gether; at least if you are drinking 
coffee you aren’t being subjected to 
the “slings and arrows” of some out- 
rageous prospect or customer. 

And never pass by a chance to 
help put up a building. Stand on the 
sidewalk and watch every move. It’s 
very informative—and you never 
know when you'll want to build a 
building of your own. 


Don't Hurry 


Don’t GET IN TOO MUCH OF A HURRY 
to get up. Sleep late. You are sup- 
posed to start working at 9, but you 
know good and well most of the 
people you call on aren't down by 
then. So why cool your heels in their 
outer rooms when it is so comfort- 
able under your electric blanket? 
Don’t be in any hurry to get your 
breakfast over. Eat as much as you 
possibly can, because you don’t want 
to be too clear-eyed and healthy; 
some of your prospects, who don’t 
feel too good themselves, will resent 
it if you seem so alert. 

Take plenty of time for lunch, two 
hours at least, preferably three. It 
is a good idea to start your lunch 
with three or four cocktails—they 
clear your head so effectively. And 
order the heaviest possible food, be- 
cause, you might, you know, manage 
to sneak in a nap after lunch. Noth- 
ing like a good long nap to get a 
fellow ready for dinner. 

Well, it’s easy to be amused by 
this deliberate attempt of a salesman 
to remain ordinary—but a good 
many of them do it without knowing 
they are doing it. They fritter away 
time, ignore instructions, go through 
all the motions I have outlined here 
to save themselves from success. 

The way to be extraordinary, of 
course, is merely to take these sug- 
gestions—and do the opposite. 

It doesn’t take such a great degree 
of superiority to make a salesman 
superior—just a shade is usually 
enough. If you are willing to work 
for that shade, there isn’t any reason 
why you should not be a man who 
lives up to the Emerson dictum— 
“DO NOTHING ORDINARY.” 

Do that and your success won't 
be ordinary either. 





‘y Every month thousands 
more families choose 


NEW YORK LIFE! 


Year after year, this demonstrated confidence in New York Life’s 
products has meant increased commissions for brokers— 

and it can for you, too! There’s a plan for every prospect, and 
your selling efforts are supported by New York Life’s 

continuous advertising program. New York Life also provides 
the services of salaried brokerage specialists, located 


in major markets, whose full-time job is working with you. 


Get all the facts today! Write: Brokerage Division 


“*Fager to Serve | 


Gylie New York Life Insurance —€ = 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Life Insurance + Group Insurance « Annuities * Accident & Sickness Insurance * Pension Plans 





JOHN D. BRUNDAGE, C.L.U. 
President 
Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company 


EVERAL MAJOR TRENDS in life 
S insurance became evident during 
the last six years. These include 
generally lower rates; more imagi- 
native coverage, evidenced by new 
types of policies, benefits, and riders ; 
a greater proportion of Accident and 
Health insurance; a preference for 
non-participating insurance, the dif- 
ference being invested elsewhere at 
higher interest rates; and a similar 
swing away from endowment, re- 
tirement income and annuity insur- 
ance toward insurance which pri- 
marily provides protection. 


Lower Rates 


Individual insurance coverage has 
been characterized by substantially 
lower rates throughout the indus- 
try. At age 35, the premium on 
$1,000 of Par Ordinary Life is about 
$4 less than it was six years ago. 
This general reduction has become 
feasible because of a simultaneous 
decrease in mortality, increased yield 
on safe investments, and increased 
use of business machines which have 
reduced overhead. The premiums 
on large policies have been lowered 
even more by means of a discount 
for size which has almost become a 
universal practice by now. Another 
development which has increased 
premiums is the “rate back” for 
females. Recently, policyowners 
have been able to buy more insur- 
ance at lower cost through the in- 
creased purchase of non-participat- 
ing policies from stock companies, 
and a higher rate of discount on 
premiums paid in advance. 

In addition to reducing rates, in- 
surance companies have also eased 
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What's New 


in Lite Insurance 


the problem of paying premiums by 
providing alternate methods. These 
include the Automatic Bank Check 
Plan, the Postdated Check Plan, a 
single premium billing for several 
policies, and minimum deposit and 
bank loan plans. 

New benefits which have been ex- 
tended to the insurance buyer during 
the past few years are numerous. 
New policies include the Family 
Plan, the full reserve policy which 
provides higher first year cash val- 
ues, and Renewable and Convertible 
Term insurance plans for periods of 
one, five or ten years. 

Besides the variety of policies 
available today, the terms of each 
policy can be greatly varied by the 
addition of one or more new optional 
riders. Waiver of Premium, Disa- 
bility, and Accidental Death Benefit 
riders have been popular for some 
time. Now, riders providing Guar- 
anteed Insurability, Guaranteed An- 
nuability, Return of Premium, Wife 
Insurance and Family Insurance can 
be attached to the basic policy for 
additional premium. The usual 
forms of handling dividends have 
been by cash payment or reduction 
of premium, accumulation at in- 
terest, or purchase of additional 
paid-up insurance. Now, the divi- 
dends may also be used to purchase 
one-year Term insurance equal to 
the cash value of the policy. 


Maximum Issue Limits Raised 


Another trend of recent years has 
been an increase in the exposure in- 
surance companies are willing to ac- 
cept. Non-medical limits of $25,000 
are not uncommon. Triple indemnity 
has been introduced. The selection 
of sub-standard risks has generally 
been liberalized. And in addition, 
maximum issue limits have been 
raised. 


The growth of life insurance has 
been paralleled in the Accident and 
Health field. Major Medical has 
come into its own, covering ex- 
penses not formerly covered by Ac- 
cident and Health policies. Policies 
covering overhead expenses offer 
high monthly loss of time benefits 
for short periods. Other policies of- 
fer low cost reimbursement for dread 
diseases. A third class of Accident 
and Health policy, the Guaranteed 
Renewable form, has been developed 
which permits the company to raise 
premiums by policy groups. For- 
merly only non-cancellable or com- 
mercial policies were available. 
Some non-cancellable policies now 
build up cash values. 


Corporate Uses 


Corporate uses of life insurance 
have increased tremendously the last 
six years. One of the most popular 
plans is insurance on the Key Man, 
providing deferred compensation. 
Guaranteed issue and guaranteed ac- 
ceptance of conversion funds have 
recently been made available by 
many companies. Deposit Adminis- 
tration and Terminal Benefit plans 
are now possible under pension plans 
for corporate groups, while similar 
pension plans for partnerships and 
associations of sole proprietors may 
also be available if the present liberal 
attitudes toward the self-employed 
are put into law. Split-dollar plans 
are still strong on a personal, though 
not a corporate, basis and insurance 
is purchased by corporations on the 
lives of sole stockholders and prin- 
cipal holders. Corporation Accident 
policies are also being purchased for 
key executives. 

Group Major Medical policies 
have been subject to rising costs 
through inflation and abuse, so rates 
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have been hiked accordingly. How- 
ever, employer acceptance of coin- 
surance, inner limits and deductible 
features of Group Major Medical 
insurance should permit stabilization 
of rates. Unless employers and em- 
ployees accept the wisdom of these 
controls, they will price the coverage 
right out of their plants. 

Baby Group insurance is now 
tailor-made for groups of ten to 
twenty-five people, whereas it was 
formerly a pre-packaged policy. As- 
sociation plans offer decreasing term 
insurance on a guaranteed issue 
basis. While Group Life insurance 
rates have generally been decreased, 
Group Accident and Health rates 
have gone up to keep pace with in- 
creasing costs and abuses as men- 
tioned above. Benefits, however, 
have increased. Long-term disability 
plans pay benefits until the usual re- 
tirement age of 65 instead of only to 
age 52, as was formerly the case. 

Although many remarkable 
changes have taken place over the 


last six years, even greater develop- 
ments are just over the horizon. One 
likely development is the marketing 
of variable annuities. Under this 
plan, premiums purchase units 
rather than dollars of protection. 
Therefore, proceeds will be payable 
at future dates in units, the value 
of the unit depending upon the in- 
vestment history of the premiums, 
a major part of which will have been 
placed in common stocks. With the 
present inflated economy, variable 
annuities make an attractive invest- 
ment for people who want annuity 
coverage but who fear their money 
won't be worth its present purchase 
value when it’s needed. 

A similar development is the 
marketing of mutual funds by life 
insurance salesmen. This form of 
investment has experienced terrific 
growth on its own during the past 
decade, and if sold in conjunction 
with permanent insurance, would 
provide both security and a means 
to keep up with inflation. However, 
legal complications have not yet per- 
mitted “package sales” of mutual 
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If your premium income is off or 
not increasing fast enough to suit 
you, write Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company. We can show you 
how to build it up quickly. It is an 
ideal solution now being used by 


Cc. W. Arnold 
Vice President and Superintendent 
of Agencies 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 139 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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fund investments and life insurance 
policies in most states. 

Another current trend is the mer- 
ger of life and property insurance 
companies. When two companies 
merge, the insurance buyer can pur- 
chase ali his insurance from a single 
agency, and pay his premiums under 
a single billing to the same company. 


Self-Empioyed 


A development which is most 
likely to affect life companies in the 
near future is the field of pensions 
for the self-employed. The Simpson- 
Keogh Bill (H.R. 10), or a Treas- 
ury-modified version of it, would 
permit self-employed people and 
partners in small businesses to enjoy 
tax advantages similar to those now 
enjoyed by employed people whose 
income is partially deferred until 
after retirement. If the legislation 
is passed, the self-employed will be 
able to set up pension plans of their 
own with up to 10% of their current 


‘annual salary (maximum $2,500 per 


year and $50,000 aggregate) allo- 
cated to the purchase of pension 
benefits with tax deferral privileges. 

But don’t wait for future develop- 
ments. Remember, the only worth- 
while insurance is that which is in 
force. If you have some—keep it in 
force, and if you need more—buy it 
now. 


INSURANCE OWNERSHIP 


Tue Socrat Security program in 
this country, celebrating its 25th 
anniversary this month, provides an 
important base of security for most 
American families, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

“Building on this base, the families 
of the country have quintupled their 
life insurance ownership in the past 
twenty-five years and have created 
the greatest over-all aggregate of 
family financial security of any 
people in the world,” Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute 
said. “In the past twenty-five years, 
average ownership of life insurance 
per family has quadrupled and new 
life insurance is now being added at 
a rate six times that of 1935.” 
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When It Comes to 
MAKING MORE MONEY 


From Life Insurance +++ Better Come to 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


BECAUS 





Here’s 
MANHATTAN LIFE’S 


HANDY KIT 
that General 
Insurance Men 


find so helpful 





Frequently-published supplemen- 
tary sheets keep you fo ep on 
new developments and sales slants. 


WE SHALL BE GLAD 
TO FURNISH YOU A KIT 


if you are located in any of the 46 
states, or the District of Columbia, 
in which we are licensed. 


For your guidance, here are the 
states in which the company is not 
currently licensed: Hawaii; New 
Hampshire; No. Dakota and Ok- 
lahoma. 


THE Manian LIFE 
INSURAN@Q@&. COMPANY 


S AGW Tax, 





The Manhattan Life Provides You 
with a Modern, COMPLETE PORTFOLIO: 


55 POLICIES 13 RIDERS 


(Not counting the sub-standard versions) 


Have you ever sold life insurance? Whether the answer is 
“Yes” or “No,” The Man from Manhattan would like to tell 
you about the broad service he renders. 

Just as important to you as our complete line of life 
insurance, including Family Plan, Group Life and Pension 
Plans, is our 


PROGRESSIVE, PERSONALIZED 
UNDERWRITING TO 1,000% MORTALITY 


(Most Plans) 
The Manhattan Life provides the extra flexibility that can 


mean much to you in the way of extra income from life 
insurance sales. 


SEE YOUR MANHATTAN LIFE GENERAL AGENT 
OR CLIP THE COUPON NOW 


Agency Department 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
111 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 


Please send one of your File-size Kits to help me 
sell more Life Insurance 


NAME 





ADDRESS__ 





ee eee eee ZONE STATE 
Please note at left the 4 states in which the Kit cannot be made available. 
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Effective 


HOWARD J. RICHARD, C.L.U. 
New York Life 
Boston, Mass. 


OR THE PAST 50 years, life insur- 
Spaeth literature has been filled 
with truisms that seem so logical no 
one ever bothers to doubt their 
validity. One outstanding example 
is “the more people you see, the 
more sales you will make.”’ 

Every home office actuary can 
prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
that each call is worth $4.67. But 
suppose you could figure out a way 
to eliminate all the calls. 
Then each visit might easily be 
worth about $75. You might even 
come to the conclusion that the 
fewer the calls the more productive 
you become. This is one of the 
main functions of the telephone in- 
terview. 


useless 


Damaging Theory 


The most damaging theory of all 
is that the telephone should, at best, 
be used for the sole purpose of so- 
liciting an appointment. Even some 
of the most gifted writers in this 
field have cautioned against attempt- 
ing to use the telephone to close the 
sale of an intangible. All this, of 
course, is unadulterated hooey! In 
many a case, particularly in long 
distance situations, the whole trans- 
action must be completed over the 
telephone because the prospect is 
otherwise inaccessible to the caller. 

The quickest and most satisfactory 
way to sell a $10,000 or a $20,000 
policy on a package basis is to call 
a man on the telephone and ask him 
to buy it. On the other hand, if you 
call him on the phone, make an ap- 
pointment to see him and then go 
to his home or to his office, it takes 
just about five times as long to do 
the job. In other words, you can 
have five selling conversations over 
the telephone in approximately the 
same length of time it takes you to 
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Telephone Technique 


walk five blocks, wait for your man, 
interview him and return to your 
office. 

If you find it essential to spend an 
afternoon playing golf with him, 
then you have eliminated the oppor- 
tunity to talk to approximately ten 
or twelve people over the telephone. 
Then, if you have to do an estate 
planning job and have interviews 
with accountants and attorneys and 
bankers and stockholders and then 
make your sale, you eliminate the 
possibility of approximately fifty 
telephone solicitations. 


Has Mathematical Support 


When you observe the problem 
from this point of view it is obvious 
that the weight of mathematics and 
the law of averages are completely 
on the side of effective telephone 
technique. 

It is only too obvious that I can- 
not sell as well or possibly as much 
over the telephone as I could in per- 
son. But if I do only one-half as 
well or even one-third as well over 
the telephone as I would in front of 
the client, then by the sheer force 
of the preceding statistics, I have an 
annual production considerably in 
excess of what I would normally do. 


Technique Is Simple 


The technique of the telephone 
interview is amazingly simple. You 
don’t tell the man anything; you 
merely ask him a lot of questions. 
You put yourself in the role of a 
psychiatrist who is merely exploring 
the man’s symptoms to determine 
whether his treatment can make him 
well again. Maybe you don’t have 
the cure; maybe you have to send 
him to some other doctor for it. But 
in any case, as long as you are listen- 
ing and not talking, you are learn- 
ing whether this man will ever buy 
life insurance from you. The only 
positive statement is the immediate 


identification of yourself, your com- 
pany and your purpose. 

It is extremely important that the 
person interviewed understands ex- 
actly who you are and what you are 
trying to accomplish. Otherwise, you 
will not get the type of objection that 
will allow you to determine whether 
or not you should pursue the mat- 
ter any further. After you have 
asked your first question you allow 
him to talk as long as he wants. 
Once he decides he is tired you ask 
him another provocative question 
and he goes off on a completely dif- 
ferent tangent. All the time, by 
proper and discreet interrogation, 
you can lead him to give you the in- 
formation that indicates whether or 
not he is a good prospect for you. In 
the course of the discussion, which 
is basically a monologue on his part, 
you can extract some extremely 
valuable information. 


Big Advantage 


One of the biggest advantages of 
talking to so many people over the 
telephone every day lies in the fact 
that you permit your competitors 
to do a great amount of work for 
In Massachusetts we have a 
very powerful Savings Bank life in- 
surance program, one which outsells 
all other companies in the state with 
the exception of the industrial com- 
panies. 

At the present moment, despite 
the fact that the banks do business 
only in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, they have approximately 
$600,000,000 of coverage in effect, 
practically all in ordinary insurance. 
And yet, time and again, the sav- 
ings banks have been responsible 
for making sales for me. Very fre- 
quently a man will say, “Yes, I am 
planning to acquire additional cov- 
erage but it'll be a savings bank 
policy.” 


you. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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FREE BOOKLET from MONY compares life insurance 
with stocks and bonds as an investment... reveals 
that life insurance can be superior in many cases 


In these inflationary times, do your clients sometimes ques- 
tion the investment possibilities of life insurance? Do they 
ask: “Should I buy term and invest the rest?” 


MONY’s new booklet, “‘The Unique Investment Features of Life 
Insurance,” will help you answer these questions and others. 


The booklet compares the investment performance of life 
insurance as against stocks and bonds, and cites advantages 
that life insurance often has over any other kind of invest- 
ment. The booklet has created so much favorable comment 
that we are making it available to all life insurance people. 


If you’d like a free copy, MONY will send you one. 
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MONY, Dept. FC-106 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of: “The Unique 
Investment Features of Life Insurance.” 


Name— ace —EEE 


Address 
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Ove 
FLEXIBLE 
MOU. 


What is it? Consideration on the one hand, coupled with 
an understanding of the individual. Out of our mold come 
larger men . . . not identical six-footers with a bone-crushing 
handshake, but men larger in personal potential and the 
self-determination to reach it. These men rapidly achieve 
greater stature in their community and an income which 
reflects that fact. 


Experience has convinced us that you can't isolate the sales- 
man from the man, they must be molded as one. We focus 
each stage of our development program at building the 
“man”. This means making available the best sales tools and 
providing careful training, guidance and supervision. Help- 
ing a man in all phases of his personal growth develops the 
successful salesman — a credit both to himself and to Union 
Mutual. 


UNION MUTUAL «= 


America’s-8th Oldest Life Insurance Company 


Carlton G. Lane, President John R. Carnochan, Executive Vice President 
Home Office, Portland, Maine 
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Telephone Technique—from page 96 


The savings banks in such a case 
have proved that this man wants 
life insurance, that he can afford it 
and that there is probably no other 
competition except the banks which 
at best are a somewhat passive sell- 
ing force. At this point I congratu- 
late the man on his intelligence in 
having considered their excellent 
policies. Then I ask him why does 
he prefer them to the big insurance 
companies? The only answer he 
ever gives is that they are cheaper. 
Once this weak argument is over- 
come, the sale is clinched in a ma- 
jority of instances. 


Choose Carefully 


In the last analysis, however, it is 
not what you say or what you do 
over the telephone that really makes 
the difference. It all comes back to 
that most fundamental function of all, 
prospecting. You must be extremely 
discriminating in the selection as 
to whom you will call. Further- 
more, if you are going to inter- 
view ten times as many people each 
day over the telephone as you would 
in person, it goes without saying that 
you will have to prospect at least 
ten times as fast. 

There is nothing more discourag- 
ing in this business than to have no 
one to see and no place to go. It 
is just as frustrating if, at 11 o’clock 
in the morning, you have exhausted 
every telephone possibility for that 
day. Consequently, a good telephone 
salesman must be a superlative pros- 
pector. 

And difficult as that may seem, 
prospecting becomes even more 
painstaking when you are working 
over.a long distance phone. If it is 
going to cost you a dollar a minute 
to talk to someone in Seattle you 
want to be pretty sure that you are 
talking to a man who is in a position 
to help you foot that bill. Usually, 
long distance calls are confined to 
those people with whom you have 
done business or who are related 
in some way to some client. 

Although, if a stranger were to 
call you tonight from 2,000 miles 
away to discuss a particular product, 
you would undoubtedly be a most 
receptive audience. Furthermore, 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Insurance 
For 


Modern 


Maintaining a position of leadership in today’s competitive 
market is one of our primary goals. Employers’ Group 
Selling agents already possess a most attractive portfolio. 


The latest addition is our new Executive Fifty contract. 


Although the use of this policy is not limited in any way, it is well suited to the business life 
insurance needs of Sole Proprietors, Partnerships and Close Corporations. The Executive 
Fifty will also be of value in solving the estate planning problems frequently encountered 
with business executives and professional men and women. 


e The Executive Fifty is issued with a minimum face amount of $50,000. « The Plan 

of insurance is Life Paid-Up at 95. « Liberal Waiver of Premium benefit is available. Total 
Disability is considered permanent after 6 months and there are NO exclusions as to cause 
of disability. « Our Accidental Death Benefit provides additional benefit if accidental 
death occurs while insured is a passenger in a public conveyance. 


The new Executive Fifty is just one policy in The Employers’ Life program of 
“Insurance for Modern Living’’. Why not see for yourself our complete and competitive 
portfolio with many new and liberal features? The entire program is designed to ry 
make it easier for you to sell and easier for your prospect to buy. 


»« 6 mplot 2YCUS Life - 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
ONE OF THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 





THIS MAN WON’T SIT STILL IN THE 
LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


He'll go far. And he knows thorough training is essential 


to his future progress. That's why he’s quite likely to be 
one of many taking advantage of AZtna Life’s intensive 
five-step program which stresses every phase of under- 
writing and selling necessary to build a successful life 


insurance career. 


“Etna Life Trains for Success 


4E TNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. 


1 Basic Estate Control Plan School. A four- 
week course at the Home Office with expert 
instructors teaching proved sales plans. 


2 Career Course. Under the general agent's 
supervision, field work is combined with text 


book study. 


<3 Advanced Training. Business insurance 
and tax courses at the general agency supple- 
mented by field schools and clinics. 


4 CLvu. Participation. The company pro- 
vides financial assistance for text books and 
examinations. 


5 Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. 
Men who qualify exchange ideas with other 
top salesmen, Home Office personnel and 
prominent men from business and industry. 
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Making Time Count 


OSCAR FEUER 
Mutual of Omaha 
Washington, D. C. 


HO IS THE AGENT that gets 
WV ‘head? In my opinion, it is 
not the dynamic salesman who 
knows only the details of his in- 
surance program. Rather, it is the 
average salesman who knows all the 
essential facts concerning his pros- 
pects and policyowners. I have 
harped on this theme before, and 
will continue to do so until it is 
disproved. 

In most professions, be it law or 
medicine, the practitioner needs a 
ready made case history of his client 
in order to properly pursue his ob- 
jective. The same applies to the in- 
surance field where the objective is 
sales. One need not be a genius or 
physical powerhouse in order to 
forge ahead. All one needs to do is 
develop proper working habits and 
intelligently manage what is proba- 
bly his most valuable asset—time ! 

Since time is a fleeting item, we 
must be able to harness it to our 
needs now, not later, when it is 
gone. We must be able to manage 
time so that it becomes a valuable 
asset rather than a liability. We 
have to plan our work and develop 
proper working habits. 


A Frequent Question 


I have been asked, on various oc- 
casions, the reason why I outsell all 
other agents in this agency. What 
do I have—or better stated—what 
do I know how to apply better than 
the next salesman? I assure you it 
isn’t my poor English, my bad ac- 
cent, or magic! It is, rather, the best 
application of time in my daily work 
plan. 

I further believe that an agent 
must observe the following rules in 
order to succeed: 

First of all, he must set a financial 
goal for himself at the beginning of 
the year, indicating how much he 
intends to earn for that year. 
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Second, he must figure out how 
many weekly interviews he must 
have in order to earn that money. | 
am confident that every agent can 
figure out what he earns, on the 
average, per interview or per work- 
ing hour. On a larger scale, we ob- 
serve that every successful firm 
designs such a work plan at the be- 
ginning of each year. Why, then, is 
it unreasonable to expect insurance 
agents to follow a similar plan, but 
on a more limited basis? 


Keeping of Records 


Third, and most important in this 
work plan, is the keeping of ac- 
curate and up-to-date records of each 
interview and prospect. This busi- 
ness of maintaining records should 
occupy most of the agent’s free time. 
At first thought, this may seem very 
time consuming, but the end result 
is a substantial net gain! You must 
first plant the seeds before you can 
gather in the harvest. 

Your file cards or records should 
consist of these essential items: 
policyowner’s name, home address 
and phone number. Name of firm 
for which he works, address and 
phone number. Time he can be 
reached at home and at job. What 
kind of work he is doing, and the 
amount of his earnings. Size of 
family and members’ ages. What 
coverage policyowner carries with us 
and other companies, listing these 
other companies. If another mem- 
ber of the family works, show his 
or her occupation. Indicate who 
makes the decisions in the family— 
the husband or the wife. 

In addition, is their house rented 
or owned? Do they have a check- 
ing account? What is their race? 
The condition of their health? 
Names and addresses of referrals 
given, plus relationship to policy- 
owner. Dates and amounts of bene- 
fits paid and the disabilities for 
which paid. If the company has ever 
rejected the prospect, make a note 
of the reason. List reasons for any 
riders, and reasons why a prospect 


cancelled or refused a policy. The 
purpose and value of all these items 
are self-evident. 

If an agent is equipped with all 
of this itemized information, I can 
see no reason why he should have 
idle time on his hands. I would 
estimate that 75% of all new pros- 
pects and current policyowners can 
be seen during the day, if the proper 
records are maintained. I would 
further estimate that approximately 
50% of the people on a nine-to-five 
shift can be seen at work. 

Many of these employes would be 
more than willing to see you during 
their lunch hour, rather than give 
up an entire evening. Other possi- 
bilities exist for daytime appoint- 
ments, such as with people who work 
night shifts, those who work day 
shifts but have a weekday off, or 
those who work odd hours during 
the day or night. With respect to 
retired folks and housewives, a day- 
time appointment is absolutely es- 
sential. 


Written in Evening 


In 1954, my first year with my 
agency, 75% of my business was 
written in the evening. Then I be- 
gan to make use of the previously 
mentioned record system, and now 
I have completely reversed the situa- 
tion. Based on this reversal, my 
earnings have increased propor- 
tionately so that I have, in effect, 
tripled my income over the past five 
years! A salient point to keep in 
mind—one that will help to increase 
your earnings—is that an agent’s 
productive energy is in a higher gear 
during the daylight hours. 

So, to increase your earnings and 
better serve the public, develop 
proper work habits, set up your own 
record system, and—most important 

‘make the best use of your time. 
You'll be surprised how many sales 
you can make through orderly day- 
time presentations ! 


Mutual of Omaha, Mutterings. 





Telephone Technique—from page 98 


you would probably remember the 
incident for the rest of your natural 
life. It is this great impression that 
you make on the listener that gives 
you that big headstart toward the 
finish line, provided you are running 
on the proper track. 

I don’t mean to imply, by any 
stretch of the imagination, that all 
telephone sales are as simple as those 
I have illustrated. But there is no 


reason under the sun why a man, 
making twenty phone solicitations a 
day, cannot write one application out 
of that twenty. And if he is working 
on the long distance phone, the aver- 
age ought to be one out of ten. 
Selling over the telephone is low 
pressure selling at its very best. 
You don’t ever move out of your 
office until you are convinced that 
the person you are talking to is 
ready to buy some life insurance 
from you or will do so in the very 
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near future. That is why this busi- 
ness of “Shall I come over at 3 in 
the afternoon or will 10 in the morn- 
ing be better?” is so ridiculous. It 
doesn’t give the man the time or the 
chance to tell you why you would 
be wasting your time. Then, when 
you get over there and find out that 
he has a brother-in-law in another 
company, you wonder to yourself 
why you hadn’t picked up this infor- 
mation previously. And the answer 
was that you never did give him 
a chance to tell you. 

Occasionally, when you read the 
literature that the companies put out 
in all good faith, you get the impres- 
sion that you have to hold a mallet 
over a man’s head before he will 
take the appropriate action which is 
best for his wife, his family and his 
insurance -agent. 

This is not true. Men love their 
families as much as you love yours. 
They are just as anxious to make 
sure that they get those three square 
meals a day whether they are here 
or whether they are not here. They 
are just as intelligent about deter- 
mining when and how they should 
buy their insurance as you and I are 
about our own. Consequently, if 
you give them only a reasonable 
chance without any unnecessary 
sales persuasion most men will take 
that line which is both emotional 
and logical, namely, the acquisition 
of life insurance because of their love 
for Mary and the kids. 


Before Million Dollar Round Table. 


EDUCATION STUDY 


INSURANCE Is A SUBJECT Of instruc- 
tion in 299 colleges and universities 
in fifty-five countries outside the 
United States, according to a re- 
search study just published by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. The study, entitled /nsur- 
ance Courses in Colleges and Uni- 
versities Outside the United States, 
is authored by Dr. Davis W. Gregg 
and Mrs. Mechthild K. Longo. 

The study was made on a multi- 
lingual basis and, in order to make 
the data useful to all those who par- 
ticipated in it, the summary and 
appendices of the study are printed 
in English, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Portuguese. 
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The authors contacted 690 educa- 
tional institutions outside the United 
States and sent them letters and 
questionnaires asking if they offered 
courses in insurance. Of these, 390 
institutions responded—299 indicat- 
ing that they offer insurance courses, 
and ninety-one stating they offer no 
instruction in insurance. 

The 299 colleges and universities 
have 689 faculty members participat- 
ing in instructing approximately 456 
courses. As in the United States, the 
most widely offered insurance course 
is that described as “Principles of 
Insurance.” 


RECOVERY AFFECTS 
MORTALITY 


DESPITE THE APPARENT increase in 
man’s longevity, men in the best 
of health today have less chance of 
retaining that good health and living 
to a ripe old age than did their 
grandfathers a half century ago. 

Although this sounds contrary to 
all that has been written recently 
about the increased average of man’s 
life expectancy, it is one of the 
conclusions drawn by Louis Levin- 
son, vice president and actuary of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. in a paper presented be- 
fore members of the International 
Congress of Actuaries in Brussels, 
3elgium. 

Mr. Levinson contends that a 
larger proportion of adults now 
reaching maturity has avoided the 
diseases of childhood than was the 
case fifty years ago. The lower 
average rates of death experienced 
among adults in this generation, he 
concluded, must be due to the rela- 
tively low incidence of disease in 
childhood. 

“It may be assumed that it is 
better never to have had a child- 
hood disease at all,” he noted, “than 
to have had it and recovered from 
it. Evidently, disease and recovery 
result in a higher subsequent mor- 
tality.” 

In his paper, “Changes in Ameri- 
can Mortality, 1901—1949-51,” Mr. 
Levinson explains that there are two 
forces involved in the changes in 
mortality which have taken place 
during the fifty years from 1900 to 
1950. One such force is made up 
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of all the favorable influences for 
good health, including advances in 
medicine, public health and nutri- 
tion, while the opposite force is com- 
prised of the more severe competi- 
tive struggle and the many adverse 
changes in the character of occupa- 
tions. 

The favorable force would exert 
beneficial effects on lives at all ages 
and of both sexes. The unfavorable 
force would tend to manifest itself 
more on men than on women, and 
more specifically on individuals 
within the active, productive years 
rather than on children and the aged. 

As an example, Mr. Levinson 
noted that a forty-year-old male in 
the best of health in 1900 had ninety- 
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seven chances out of one hundred to 
retain his good health for one year, 
while the chances for a male at the 
same age and same degree of good 
health in 1950 had dropped to ninety- 
four out of one hundred. 

In reaching his conclusions, Mr. 
Levinson employed a method of 
analysis he developed in 1959. This 
method subdivides the entire popula- 
tion into six groups, each with con- 
stant conditions of health and other 
factors affecting mortality. From 
these, Mr. Levinson computed rates 
of deterioration or reduction in 
vitality by determining the number 
of lives shifting from one class to 
another subject to a greater rate of 
mortality. 
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W.C. RATE REVISIONS 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION rates 
were increased an average of 2.1% 
in Missouri effective September 1. 
By industry group, rates were re- 
duced 2.8% for manufacturing risks 
and increased 0.1% for contracting 
and 7.2% for all other risks. Specific 
adjustments will subsequently be is- 
sued for motels and motor courts, 
hotels and aircraft operations. 
Insurance Commissioner Francis 
R. Smith announced his approval of 
a revision in workmen’s compensa- 
tion premium level as proposed by 
the Pennsylvania Compensation Rat- 
ing Bureau. The new premium level 
applies to all workmen’s compensa- 
tion policies, excluding coal mine, 
which become effective on and after 
September 1, 1960, and, on the aver- 
age, are 2.6% lower than now in 
effect. It is estimated that the reduc- 
tion in premium level will result in 
savings of approximately $1,625,000 
to the Pennsylvania employers. In 
announcing his approval, Commis- 


changes 


sioner Smith stated that the rates 
for 149 classifications in the Penn- 
sylvania Manual were reduced, 25 
remained the same and 15 increased. 


HOSPITALIZATION RATES 


AN INCREASE in Blue Cross rates 
averaging 17.9% has been approved 
in Maryland effective October 1. The 
issuance of a $50 deductible contract 
has also been approved by the in- 
surance department on an optional 
basis. The rates for the deductible 
contract will be approximately the 
same as those previously paid by 
subscribers for the standard contract. 

New York Superintendent 
Thomas Thacher has announced ap- 
proval of an amended formula for 
reimbursement of hospitals (based 
on their actual costs) by Associated 
Hospital Service of New York ( Biue 
Cross) and granted a request for 
subscriber rate increases averaging 
33.45% to go into effect on Novem- 
ber 1, along with broadened AHS 
services to subscribers. 
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LIABILITY RATES UP 


Tue Murua INsuRANCE Rating 
Bureau announced a revision of bod- 
ily injury rates for Owners’, Land- 
lords’ and Tenants’ Liability Insur- 
ance and_ revised rates for 
Storekeeper’s Liability Insurance in 
the State of New York effective 
August 31, 1960 which result in 
the following average statewide rate 
level changes: 


Greater New York +18.7% 
New York State excluding 

Greater New York +18.9% 
Statewide +18.8% 


The Storekeeper’s Liability rates 
have been revised, where necessary, 
to maintain the relationship between 
the rates for this coverage and the 
combined bodily injury and property 
damage rates for the corresponding 
Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
classifications. 


AUTO RATE REVISIONS 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE bodily injury 
and property damage liability rates 
for private passenger automobiles, 
commercial automobiles and Divi- 
sion I garage risks and revised rates 
for uninsured motorists coverage 
filed by the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau became effective August 24 
in Ohio. The single limit liability 
rates for the private passenger pack- 
age automobile policy were also re- 
vised. Private passenger rates were 
increased an average of 2.4%, com- 
mercial vehicle rates an average of 
2.5% and Division I garage risks 
an average of 25%. 


GLASS INSURANCE 
RATE REVISIONS 


REVISED GLASS insurance manual 
rates were announced for 10 states 
and the District of Columbia by the 
National Bureau effective Septem- 
ber 14. The countrywide effect of the 
changes is an average increase of 
slightly less than 2%; the average 
Alaska —9.7, Arizona +11.5, Ar- 
kansas —8.3, District of Columbia 
+6.5, Massachusetts +14.1, New 
Jersey +11.9, Oklahoma —9.9, Ore- 
gon +11.4, Pennsylvania +9.3, 
Tennessee +7.1 and West Virginia 
+8.5. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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HE UNINSURED MOTORIST Cov- 
Bsr is something new in the 
insurance world—so new that the 
courts have not yet had an opportu- 
nity to construe the proper methods 
of enforcing the insured’s right 
when the parties are unable to 
agree. 


Financially Irresponsible 


The history and evolution of the 
Coverage began with the public 
concern! for the innocent victim 
who must shoulder the burden of 
his injuries caused by the negligent 
wrongdoer and the financially irre- 
sponsible * uninsured motorist. In 
the years between 1925 and 1954 the 
various state legislatures attempted 
to reduce the number of uncompen- 
sated victims by enacting motorist 
responsibility laws. They sought to 
distribute this responsibility 
throughout the motoring public by 
requiring the owners to post finan- 
cial security with the State. In 
i925 Connecticut * enacted the first 
responsibility law requiring drivers 
to prove ability to respond in dam- 
ages for judgments rendered against 
them. In 1927 Massachusetts * en- 
acted the first compulsory insurance 
system to decrease the number of 
irresponsible motorists. The finan- 

1“Public Responsibility’: Georgetown Law 


Journal, Vol. 47, No. 4, 1959 “Public Respon- 
sibility and the Uninsured Motorist.” 


2 For history of State legislation and key 
notes: University of Kansas City Law Review, 
(Fall Issue) 1955, pg. 82-96. 

3 Conn. Laws 1925, Ch. 183. 


4 Mass. Laws 1925, Ch. 346 (1927). 
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Recovery Procedure Under 
Uninsured Motorist Coverage 


cial responsibility laws enacted by 
the States by the end of the 1930's 
were having their effects in decreas- 
ing the number of irresponsible 
drivers. It was creating a trend to- 
ward a public acceptance of a plan 
to reduce the number of uncompen- 
sated injured persons resulting from 
accidents with uninsured motorists. 

The “future proof’ laws were en- 
acted to the collection of 
damages. They required security to 
be posted with the State to insure 
payment of future claims for acci- 
dents. Meanwhile, in some States 
the debtor’s driver license was sus- 
pended until the judgment was paid. 
The idea was to encourage the mo- 
torist to feel a stronger compulsion 
to respond in damage done arising 
from the use of his motor car. The 
security type laws were enacted and 
widely used in the late 1930’s which 
required financial security, after 
judgment, as a condition precedent 
to obtaining a driver’s license or 
vehicle registration. Each plan had 
merit and many were incorporated 
in the various State Financial Re- 
sponsibility Laws.° Some States un- 
dertook to relieve public pressure by 
enacting the Unsatisfied Judgment 
Fund,® Impoundment Law, Com- 
pulsory Financial Responsibility 
and Assigned Risk Plans. There is 
and continues to be considerable de- 
bate over the merits of the various 
plans to meet public responsibility 
for the payment of claims and judg- 
ments against the uninsured and ir- 


assist 


5 “Implementation of Public Policy 
the Financially Irresponsible Motorist;" 
lyn Law Review, Dec. 1952, pg. 11-39. 

6 Maryland: Art. 66/2, Sec. 150-179. New 
Jersey: Vol. 39, 6-94 New Jersey Statutes 
Annotated. North Dakota: Code of 1943, 57 
Suppl.; 39-1701 thru’ 1705. 


against 
Brook- 





responsible motorists. Still, the gap 
was not closed in compensating the 
injured against the driver's first ac- 
cident, hit and run drivers, non- 
resident drivers, and drivers whose 
companies denied liability for lack 
of permission to drive by the owner 
and for want of insured’s coopera- 
tion. In other words, there were still 
a great number of _ unsatisfied 
judgment creditors who were not 
compensated for injuries received. 


Trend to Close Gap 


The trend to close the gap moved 
forward by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court‘ 
holding that the State, in the public 
interest, may require that each 
member of the insurance industry 
assume a pro-rata share of the bur- 
den which modern conditions made 
incident to the business. California 
required each insurance carrier to 
subscribe to a plan to apportion in- 
surance to applicants who otherwise 
would not have insurance and who 
were bad risks. The handwriting 
was on the wall and the problem 
was to be solved in an economic 
and practical manner. Private com- 
panies showed little interest and 
they did not begin to accept the 
“public responsibility” until Janu- 
ary, 1954. At that time the insur- 
ance industry became interested in 
devising a plan to compensate in- 
jured parties. Pressure of public 
opinion to increase, but the com- 
panies were not too quick to accept 


(Continued on the next page) 


7 341 U.S. 105 


(1951 Calif. State Auto Assn. 
vy. Maloney. 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


the challenge because of possible 
political meddling, 
writing 
penses, etc. They planned and wrote 


rate and undet 
problems, operating ex 
an uninsured coverage provision in 
the policy within the framework of 
the present private insurance princi 
ple without too great an increase in 
premium cost, within the adminis 
tration of justice and rules of tort 
liability. 
sonal injury and was attached to 
the liability 
policy. The modern trend is to make 
the 
motorists. 


It covered death and per 


present automobile 


coverage mandatory with all 
The premium was low, the covet 


age uncertain, administration cost 
high, and the procedure was and 
continues to be untamed, but for bet 
ter or worse, like a marriage, there 
were problems to be solved, proce 
dure to be formulated and courses 
1958 


to be charted. In there was 


enacted the Motor Vehicle Accident 
Indemnification Corporation Law ® 
in New York and the Virginia 
Plan in the State of Virginia, in 
an effort to close the gap on unsatis 
fied judgments. Acts wer 
forerunners to the present 


These 
“unin 
sured motorist coverage” written in 
the 1958 Standard Family Automo 
bile Liability Policy '! and the 1959 
Automobile 

Earlier names given the 
were “Innocent Victim,” 
sured Motorist,” and 
Judgment” coverage. 


Package Policy.’ 
coverage 
“Unin 
“Unsatisfied 
Basically, it 


9 N.Y. Session Laws 1958, Ch. 759, Art. 17-A 
Sec. 600. 

10 Virginia Code Ann., 

11 Insurance Counsel 
pg. 134. 

12 Hardware 

1959 


Section 38, 1-2 
Journal, Apr 195 


Mutuals’ Sentry Auto Polic 


is a third party contract written for 
the benefit of the insured and his 
passengers to pay for the legal li- 
ability of the uninsured motorist. 
\nd the question is the proper pro- 
cedure for the insured or passengers 
to pursue in order to recover under 
the coverage. 


Insuring Agreement 


Some policies provide a schedule 
of benefits '* but most companies 
agree: to pay the insured all sums 
which he is legally entitled to re- 
cover as damages from the operator 
of an uninsured automobile because 
of bodily injury resulting from an 
The (1) the 
named insured, his wife, relatives of 
either living in his household and 
(2) any other person occupying the 
insured car. The first 
also covered as pedestrians or pas- 


accident. insured is 


group are 
sengers occupying any automobile. 
Even the insured’s children, while 
walking to school, roller skating, or 
riding a bicycle, are covered.* An 
uninsured automobile is defined as 
one without BI coverage, or a “hit 
and run automobile” with certain re- 
(1) 
the operator cr owner is unknown; 
(2) physical contact; (3) report to 
authority within 24 hours; (4) no- 
tice to company within 30 days; and 
(5) an inspection of the vehicle. 
Some vehicles, even though unin- 
sured, are unin- 
sured such as (1) financially respon- 
sible self-insured; (2) U. S&S. 
Government vehicles; (3) 


quirements to qualify, such as 


not classified as 


other 
vehicles owned by the insured; and 


13 National 
Casualty Co. 

14 Allstate 
others 
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(4) railed or round track vehicles. 

Coverage is not applicable in the 
use of other automobiles with simi- 
Also, the exclusion 
prevents the insured from making a 
settlement or taking a judgment 
against the uninsured without the 
company’s written consent, upon 
which | will comment later. Also, 
it excludes benefits to any compen- 
15 


lar coverage. 


sation carrier.'"° The purpose is to 
allow the company subrogation un- 
der a trust agreement and to pre- 
vent the insured from releasing the 
uninsured motorist. But the insured 
can recover benefits under the cov- 
erage and from a compensation car- 
rier, but only the difference in the 
carrier's payment and the policy 
limit. 


Limit of Liability 

The basic rules pertaining to the 
company’s limit of liability are: 
(1) As limited under the Financial 
Responsibility Law of the State 
where the coverage is written. 
(2) Reduced by the amount of any 
payment made under the BI cover 
age in the same accident. 
(3) Reduced by the payments of 
Workmen’s Compensation claims. 
(4) Pro-rated between two policies 
containing like endorsements owned 
by the insured and injured by an 
uninsured vehicle, or injured as a 
pedestrian. 
(5) Scheduled for loss of personal 
effects and non-owned trailers.'® 
(6) Reduced by medical pay claims 
(in some policies). Each policy 
should be closely read and inter- 
. cca v. Miller (1957) 166 N.Y.S. 
2d 777. 
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preted to define its terms and their 
meaning. 

The endorsement contains a trust 
provision which is a_ subrogation 
agreement. The insured may elect 
to proceed against the uninsured mo- 
torist provided that does not preju- 
dice the company’s right to recover 
any payments made to the insured 
under the endorsement or he may 
make his claim under the endorse- 
ment. If he files suit against the 
uninsured motorist, he. must hold 
the funds recovered by him to the 
extent of the company’s payment in 
trust. If the company prosecutes the 
claim for the insured in order to 
recover the extent of the payment 
made to the insured under the en- 
dorsement, it is entitled to recover 
any advance made for expenses, 
costs and attorney fees, and the in- 
sured is entitled to the balance. But 
can a tort claim be assigned and is 
such an assignment for a future 
claim contrary to law? !* 


Arbitration 


The last phase of the endorsement 
is that paragraph relating to arbitra- 
tion. It is probably the most de- 
bated clause at the present time. 
By this provision the company and 
the insured, disagreeing on the ques- 
tion of liability and/or the amount 
of damages, are required to be ar- 
bitrated upon written demand of 
either (some policies provide “upon 
written demand of the insured’’) 
and any disputes must be settled by 
the rules of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association and the judgment 


17 Willcox v. Bierd, 162 N.E. 170 (1928) Ill. 


Coughlin v. New York Central, 71 N.Y. 4438 
(1877) 28 New York State Bar Bulletin, Dis- 
cussion pg. 132-142. 
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upon the award to be entered in a 
court having jurisdiction. Rules of 
procedure before the American Ar- 
bitration Association may 
tained by writing their New York 
office '§ or any of their subsidiary of- 
fices located in the larger cities 
within the United States. Most of 
you are familiar with the Arbitra- 
tion Association which is non-profit 
and chartered under the 
New York State. It has many ad- 
vantages for claimants, insured and 
insurers and it has operated success- 
fully as an arbitration tribunal in 
other areas of dispute for many 
years.” Depending upon the loca- 
tion, the expense in connection with 
the litigation, court costs, witness 
fees, etc., compare favorably with 
similar expenses in the State Courts. 
However, it is to be noted that in 
those States which maintain a high 
proficiency of the administration of 
justice there is little advantage in 
arbitration procedure. The admin- 
istration of law by arbitration is 
very popular but it is to be noted 
that in some jurisdictions arbitra- 
tion procedure is not in harmony 
with the law of the place where the 
coverage might be executed. An 
arbitration agreement cannot re- 
strict one of the parties from en- 
forcing his rights by the usual legal 
proceedings in an ordinary tribunal. 
In Oklahoma,” Arkansas *! and Ilh- 


be ob- 


laws of 


18 American Arbitration Ass’n., 447 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. N.Y., with branch offices 
in Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincin 
nati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Hartford, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washing 
ton, D.C., etc. 

19 Procedure for handling claims before 
AAA; ABA Sec. of Insurance, Proceedings 1957, 
pg. 26-36, and Accident Claims Arbitration; 
The Practical Lawyer, Apr. 1959, pg. 67. 

20 Wilson v. Gregg, 255 P. 2d 517 
Const., Art. 23, Secs. 8-9. 15 O.S.A. 
O.S.A. 244.1. 

21 Miller v. American Ins. Co., 124 F. Supp. 
1960 (1954). 


(1952). 
216, 36 


nois ** and | am sure in other states, 
agreements to arbitrate future dis- 
putes are void and against public 
policy. However, an agreement for 
arbitration which is written in a 
State that has no such statutory or 
constitutional prohibition or limita- 
tion against arbitration of legal li- 
ability is valid. Under this provi- 
sion the insured is required to take 
the settlement the insurance com- 
pany has offered or submit the ques- 
tion of (a) the legal liability of the 
uninsured motorist, and (b) the 
amount of damages to which the 
insured is legally entitled to recover 
to arbitration. There are a great 
number of decisions in New York 
involving the subject of arbitration 
which lay down ground rules for 
procedure under the arbitration 
clause. Those cases are cited below 
and I would make some passing gen- 
eral remarks. 


Basis of Arbitration 


It is generally conceded that ques- 


tions of coverage are not proper 
controversies in arbitration proceed- 
ings.** They are for a court of law. 
But recently it was held in a declara- 
tory action that the company was 
estopped from raising the question 
of coverage after having begun arbi- 
tration proceedings, to the prejudice 
of the insured, by allowing the stat- 
ute of limitations to run on the in- 
sured’s claim against the uninsured 
motorist.*4 A dispute arising be- 
(Continued on the next page) 


22 Cacalis v. Mazlides, 306 Ill. 152. 


23 Ross v. Hardware Mut. Ins. Co. 
173 N.Y.S. 2d 941; 13 Misc. 2-73 Karasch v. 
Empire Mui. Ins. Co. (1958) 175 N.Y.S. 2d 
690; 13 Misc. 2-395 Schiller v. Cosmopolitan 
Mut. (1959) 191 N.Y.S. 2d 852; 20 Misc. 
2-206. 

24 Merchants Mut. Cas. Co. v. Wildman 
(1960) (Adv. Apr. 19) 197 N.Y.S. 2d 925. 


(1958) 
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tween the company and insured over 
falls within the 
“uninsured automo- 


whether a vehicle 
definition of 
bile,’ and no proof is offered either 
way, does not entitle the parties to 
arbitration.2> Where there was in- 
surance in existence but, for other 
reasons, the company disclaimed 
vehicle did not fall 
within the definition of uninsured.*® 
But the fact that no insurance exists, 


coverage, the 


25 American Nat'l Fire Ins. Co. Case 
182 N.Y.S. 2d 899 


1958) 


26 Berman 
N.Y.S. 2d 869 


Travelers Ind. Co 1958) 171 


iV) 
yp 


i 
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for reasons of non-cooperation, etc., 
must be firmly established before the 
defense can be asserted by the com- 
pany against the insured. The bur- 
den is on the insured to plead and 
prove compliance with the condi- 
tion precedents in the coverage in 
order to withstand a motion to dis- 
miss. Failure to appoint an ap- 
praiser and set forth the terms of the 
contract in the Petition was fatal.** 

The circumstance that the driver 
of the automobile alleged to be unin- 
sured, who defaulted in an action 


27 Scherman v. Empire Mut. Ins. Co. (1957) 
170 N.Y.S. 2d 447. 
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brought against him, is not prima 
facie evidence that the autmobile 
was uninsured.28 Where the com- 
pany fails or refuses to comply with 
a condition precedent in the policy, 
to-wit, agreement on the appoint- 
ment of an appraiser, the require- 
ment was waived *® under the mu- 
tual old company endorsement, and 
the insured may proceed with his 
action. Related questions of pre- 
mature filing, improper notice, other 
or excess insurance, were held to be 
properly within the ambit of the ar- 
bitration agreement.2® An injured 
child, as a third party beneficiary un- 
der the endorsement, was not re- 
quired to maintain a suit in arbitra- 
tion for enforcement of its rights in 
the absence of court approval 
through the guardian’s application.*! 
An uncontradicted “accident report” 
filed with the State was sufficient 
compliance with the condition prece- 
dent to arbitrate, and to establish the 
element of proof that the automobile 
was uninsured as defined in the en- 
dorsement.*? An insured cannot bar- 
gain or contract away his right to 
resort to the courts by implication, 
and the arbitration provision to de- 
termine the amount due was only a 
condition precedent, to-wit : to agree, 
otherwise, to appraise it and such 
findings did not waive or constitute 
a submission of the entire contro- 
versy between the parties upon 
which a judgment could be entered. 
A separate action was required to 
be filed against the company to en- 
force recovery for the amount of 
damages fixed by the appraisers.** 
New York holds the parties are ob- 
ligated to arbitrate the issue of 
liability and damages but not the 
issue as to whether the vehicle caus- 
ing the damage was uninsured.*** 
A run-away son was declared an 
uninsured motorist and not a rela- 
tive under his father’s policy where 
the insured was hit by the son. In- 
sured was entitled to the rights and 


Hardware Mut. Cas. Co. (1958) 
2d 41. 


29 Karasch v. Empire Mut. Ins. Co. (1958) 

175 N.Y.S. 2d 690. 
30 Application of 

(1959) 187 N.Y.S. 2d 


31 Chernick v. Hartford A. & I. Co. (1959) 
187 N.Y.S. 2d 534. 

32 Lowe v. Ocean Acc. & Guar. Corp. (1959) 
193 N.Y.S. 2d 361. 

33 Schiller v. Cosmopolitan Mut. Cas. (1959) 
191 N.Y.S. 2d 852 


33a Mitzewicz  v. 
198 N.Y.S. 2d 101. 


Exchange Mut. Ins. Co. 
103. 


Travelers Ins. Co. (1960) 
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benefits of his own uninsured motor- 
ist coverage.*%” 


Public Challenge 


Some lawyers are satisfied with 
the results obtained by arbitration as 
a substitute for the court of law, bas- 
ing their conclusion on the unsatis- 
factory length of time a judicial 
court requires to hear the merits of 
the cause as weighed against the ar- 
bitration court’s completeness, brev- 
ity and satisfaction in results. It is 
not to be denied that the arbitration 
courts have been highly successful 
in other fields on lesser important 
questions than judicial determina- 
tion of legal liability, but we are not 
satisfied to discard the proposition 
on that basis. Moreover, it becomes 
a challenge to those publicly respon- 
sible to bring causes to issue for 
their determination within a reason- 
able time rather than substitute a 
system which would oust the courts 
of their jurisdiction because of delay. 
I am most anxious to emphasize the 
public responsibility on this issue. 
So long as there are congested 
dockets and the tide of human dis- 
putes lag many years behind the 
court’s trial docket, there will be 
grounds for believing that other 
methods of procedure, including ar- 
bitration, should supplement or even 
supplant our long cherished judicial 
system. In some states questions of 
legal liability in contested cases filed 
one month are more often than not, 
with diligent attorneys, at issue, set 
on the docket and ready for trial 
some five to six months hence, dur- 
ing which period, time is allotted 
for procedural disputes, stipulation 
of facts, and often one or more pre- 
trials, with the judges conducting 
the court’s business between nine 
a.m. and five p.m. each day. 


Procedure 


And, here, it appears reasonable 
to believe that the insurer has con- 
tracted to pay the insured the 
amount which he is “legally en- 
titled” to recover from the unin- 
sured motorist. To my knowledge, 
never before have private agree- 
ments provided for compulsory ar- 
bitration on the question of “legal 
liability in dispute.” Often, and as 


you know, in fire contracts the 


33b Phoenix Assur. Co. of N.Y., Application 
of (1959) 194 N.Y.S. 2d 770. 
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amount of damages ** may be arbi- 
trated and our courts have approved 
this procedure. The public respon- 
sibility should be to preserve and 
reserve unto the citizens of the State 
the inherent right to resort to the 
courts for redress of wrongs.** That 
is a right which cannot be taken 


34 Glidden Co. v. Retail Hardware Mut. 
(1930) 181 Minn. 518, 233 N.W. 310. 


35 For history and evolution of Arbitration: 
ABA Proceedings (1957) pg. 21; “Arbitration 
under the Family Protection Plan.’ Va. Acts 
of Assembly, Ch. 282, Secs. 381-381(9) (1958). 


from the citizen or insured by con- 
tract. The very purpose of the cov- 
erage issued is to make provision for 
the payment of the judgment in fa- 
vor of the insured which would 
otherwise be uncollectible. In other 
words, it is an agreement to pay 
what the insured is legally entitled 
to recover from an uninsured mo- 
torist. Legally entitled can only 
mean that which the insured is en- 
titled to recover under the process 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 
of law.*® It cannot mean that which 
the insured must accept by way of a 
compromise or arbitration. Without 
such an interpretation there would 
be no coverage afforded by the 
enforcible. 

that the 
language of the arbitration provision 


policy which would be 
Some authorities suggest 
constitutes only a condition prece- 
dent to the existence of a right of 
action by the insured against the 
insurer on the contract. Still, other 
cases hold that language of a provi- 
sion that undertakes to place an 
illegal limitation on the enforcement 
of the right of action is void.** 
Otherwise, the primary question is 
whether the policy agrees to pay to 
the insured the “amount of damages 
which the insured is legally entitled 
to recover,” or whether, upon the 
other hand, it agrees to pay the in- 
sured a sum of money for damages 
to be fixed in a specific manner.** 
What is the proper pr¢ cedure for 
an insured to pursue in order to re 
cover from the company under the 
coverage? That question may be 
answered by reviewing the findings 
from the limited number of decisions 
cited herein and to be found in the 
understanding and appreciation of 
the terms of the policy as the courts 
will interpret it. Undoubtedly, the 
contract is an agreement to pay all 
sums which the insured shall be 
legally entitled to recover which, 
by arbitration, undertakes to restrict 
36 Oklahoma Constitution, Article 23, Secs 
8-9 Oklahoma Statutes 15 O.S.A. 216 
37 Merchants & Manufacturers Ins. v 
(1951) 234 P. 2d 409. 
38 Fidelity & Deposit v. U.S. F 


64 P. 2d 672 The 
(1894) 154 Ill. 9. 


Burns 


1935 
Bishop 


& G 
Niagara Fire Ins. v. 


and restrain the insured from deter- 
mining legal liability and damages 
in the usual course by due process 
of law. But if arbitration is made 
only a condition precedent to the ex- 
istence of a right of action, the 
clause may be valid. It is void if 
it undertakes to place an illegal limi- 
tation upon the enforcement of the 
right of action.*® 

If the company and the insured 
fail to agree upon a settlement, either 
party could require an arbitration as 
a condition precedent to recover. 
But I would disagree that the find- 
ings thereon can be reduced to judg- 
ment in the absence of agreement 
which might circumvent the right 
of jury trial on the question of li- 
ability. Although the coverage does 
not provide the insured with an 
election to arbitrate or bring suit 
against the uninsured motorist, it 
might be an improvement to do so. 
In my opinion, that portion of the 
endorsement requiring arbitration 
in some states would be held void. 
If they are unable to agree on li- 
ability and damages, in those States 
with statutory prohibitions against 
arbitration of liability questions, the 
insured should file suit against the 
uninsured motorist or “John Doe,” 
if the name is unknown, and serve 
the clerk of the court with a copy of 
the motion for judgment and give 
the insurance company notice of the 
suit as though such company were a 
party defendant. This procedure is 
provided in Virginia under their 
Code.**” What was the company’s 
purpose in requiring notice? If the 

39 Merchants & Manufacturers Ins. v. 


(1951) 234 P. 2d 409. 
39b Uninsured Motorist 


Burns 


Law, Sec. 38.1—38(a). 
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company had the right under the li- 
ability feature of the policy to appear 
for and on behalf of its insured, in 
case of litigation, then the company 
required the notice to be given for 
the purpose of enabling it to appear 
in the litigation and to assist by 
the employment of counsel. The 
cases hold that if the insurance com- 
pany denies coverage or liability, and 
refuses to participate in the litiga- 
tion, the company is bound by the 
judicial determination.*® On_ the 
other hand, the company may desire 
to undertake an active prosecution of 
the insured’s right of action or to 
defend the uninsured motorist 
against any unfair treatment that 
might accrue. Certainly the company 
is interested in the court receiving 
the true facts to avoid a fictitious or 
unjust judgment and such notice 
should be given the company by reg- 
istered mail or served with process 
in the same manner as though it 
were named a party defendant, even 
though the company would not be a 
proper party to join as a tort feasor. 
The company should not be joined 
as a party defendant or mentioned 
in the trial of the case. 


Written Consent 


Suppose, however, in some in- 
stances, at least, the company will 
not give its written consent for the 
insured to file suit as is required 
by the coverage, and, suppose the in- 
sured brings suit against the unin- 
sured motorist in a judicial court 
without the consent of the company ? 
Has the insured’s failure to obtain 
consent, before or after arbitration, 
voided the coverage in its entirety 
or voided only that provision requir- 
ing consent as being contrary to 
law and against public policy? I take 
the latter view but we assume the 
court will place the most reasonable 
interpretation of the provision under 
the facts at hand and resolve any am- 
biguous language against the in- 
surer, 

Certainly the provision is unmis- 
takably clear that no suit will be 
brought without the company’s con- 
sent unless, as we'argued, the term 
“legal liability” must be construed 
as to be determined in a judicial 

406 Blashfield Cyc. of Auto. Law, Sec. 4076, 
Vol. 38, No. 2, Excellent treatise comparing 


Texas to other State laws and protecting the 
Innocent Victims. 
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court and not a privately subsidized 
tribunal. If this is true, the court 
should conclude that a suit, brought 
without the company’s consent, was 
anticipated by the company. Con- 
sidering the. paragraph relating to 
“notice of suit,” certainly the 
courts should approve of the suit by 
the insured in the furtherance of 
justice unless the insured has prej- 
udiced the company’s rights to re- 
cover in a future action against the 
uninsured motorist, or the company 
has suffered damages by reason of 
the insured’s breach of the covenant. 
Suppose the insured brought a suit 
on an ill sought cause of action, or 
against the wrong defendant, and 
allowed the statute of limitations to 
run, or, the insured practiced a 
fraud upon the insurer, such should 
be ground to void the entire cover- 
age. Normally, however, the test 
should be whether the insured’s suit, 
brought without the consent of the 
company, resulted in a “material 
prejudice” to the company. The 
proper time to raise that defense 
would be in the insured’s action 
against the company on the collec- 
tion of the judgment. On the other 
hand, the company might eliminate 
such prejudice by employing counsel 
to assist the insured in the prose- 
cution of the suit against the unin- 
sured motorist to insure a just re- 
sult. Here, I think the court will 
have the opportunity to review the 
proceedings herein suggested in each 
case so as to approve a course of con- 
duct which we cannot outline or be 
more definite here. 


Controversial Phase 


In suggesting the insurer be re- 
quired to elect its course, to-wit: To 
prosecute under the trust agreement 
or defend the uninsured motorist in 
an action by the insured, has raised, 
probably, the most controversial 
phase of the coverage. Let us con- 
sider this conflict of interest. In ef- 
fect, the insurer is operating on both 
sides of the fence in performing its 
duties and obligations to protect the 
insured under the liability coverage 
and to pay the insured under the 
uninsured motorist coverage. 
the company prosecutes the 
claim for the insured under the 
trust agreement against the unin- 
sured motorist who is an unknown 
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or a hit and run? In the event of 
serious injury, the insurance com- 
pany would likely require a stop gap 
or desire to interpose a defense on 
behalf of the unknown to protect its 
own interest. If the company enters 
a defense for the “unknown,” 
illegally practicing law? 


is it 


Certainly, the insurance company 
would be justified in protecting its 
own interest, but can it do so with- 
out the consent of the uninsured 
motorist? The courts might have 
grave doubts about the propriety of 
the insurance company defending the 
uninsured motorist without his con- 
sent. Taking the matter one step 
forward, suppose the uninsured mo- 
torist objects or desires to counter- 
claim for serious personal injury 
under the insured’s liability cover- 


age? Of course, the company can 
become hopelessly entwined in ex- 
tending its duties and obligations 
unless clearly defined by the cover- 
age. As stated, the company’s inter- 
vention in the litigation by reason of 
its interest to protect its rights 
should be to insure and achieve a 
just and fair settlement or judg- 
ment. 

Now, let me suggest a plan for 
those insured clients who are not 
required to arbitrate and who have 
been unable to agree with the com- 
pany on the question of liability and 
damage. The insured’s course of ac- 
tion is a suit against the uninsured 
motorist whose burden of proof is to 
establish (1) legal liability of the 
uninsured motorist, and (2) the 
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S$ INSURANCE MEN and women 
f tbew does the future over the 
next ten years depend on? Essen- 
tially it depends on three things :— 
The amount of real and personal 
property insurance in existence to 
be insured ; the number of people to 
be insured from a liability, bond, 
accident & sickness or life insurance 
standpoint; the income people will 
have to pay insurance premiums. 
Sefore making a comparison, it 
is important to note that even if there 
were to be absolutely no growth in 
the next ten years there is still plenty 
of available insurance premium 
which is not now being written by 
anyone. By a conservative estimate 
and thinking in the familiar area of 
Homeowners policies, there is a 
minimum of $2 million premiums 
available and not now being written. 
All companies last year wrote about 
$600,000,000 in Homeowners pre- 
miums—a sizeable spread between 
what is written and a conservative 
estimate of what is available. 
Another example of possible ex- 
pansion is found in the area of the 
relationship insurance to value. Ad- 
ditional insurance premiums, by pro- 
viding the customer with better in- 
surance to value, is much more easily 
realized today than ten years ago 
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because of the new receptiveness to 
the needs and value of insurance 
protection on the part of the insur- 
ing public today. 

Now let’s add to that the picture 
of the next ten years. First, in the 
area of real and personal property— 
and builders risk, business interrup- 
tion and other types of insurance— 
the forecast runs along these lines. 
There are approximately 50 million 
homes today, by 1970 there will 
be 63 million homes. About $50 mil- 
lion is spent yearly at the present 
time on machinery and equipment, 
$55—$60 billion will be spent in 1970. 
Today approximately $70 billion is 
reinvested annually in buildings, 
machinery, equipment, homes and 
inventories. It is estimated that in 
1970 this reinvesting will be at the 
rate of $95 billion annually. Workers 
output, in terms of gross national 
product, currently estimated at about 
$500 billion a year, is expected to 
reach $700 billion in 1970. Today 
we spend approximately $100 billion 
a year on durable and non-food soft 
goods. It is estimated that we will 
spend $160 billion annually on these 
items in 1970 and that there will be 
approximately 114 million new hous- 
ing starts a year by 1970. 

Thus you can see that in terms 
of real and personal property to be 
insured there is going to be a tre- 
mendous increase in the market in 
the next 10 years. 

In terms of the people to be in- 


sured, this includes life insurance 
needs; need for education funds, re- 
tirement plans, health insurance, 
liability protection, bonds, etc. It is 
estimated that by the year 1970 there 
will be 15 million more people in the 
nation’s work force. I believe the 
preliminary population estimate on 
the basis of the present census is 
around 181 million, whereas it is 
expected that in 1970 this will reach 
220 million. It is further stated that 
there will be 45 million more con- 
sumers—and remember more con- 
sumers mean more insurance buyers 
by 1970. 


Income Picture 


Let us look for a moment at the 
income picture. How much money 
will be available for insurance, and 
for the purchase of things needing 
protection ? Today the average family 
income is approximately $6 thousand 
a year, and it is estimated that in 
1970, after taxes, this average family 
income will have increased to $7.5 
thousand. What is more important 
is that three out of four families by 
the year 1970 will have incomes of 
over $4 thousand after taxes. Why 
do I say that this is important ? One’s 
discretionary spending can begin on 
an annual income of $4 thousand. Up 
to that point an individual must spend 
virtually every dollar he has for 


(Continued on the next page) 
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necessities. Beyond the income of 
$4000 a year he can begin to buy 
additional the 
-clothing, -shelter, -transportation 
and -medical areas. Hence, it’s been 
estimated that by 1970 the bulk of 
our spending will be in this so-called 
discretionary area. 


items in non-food, 


So much for the ten year picture. 
For the benefit of those who might 
want to take a little longer look than 
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just the next ten years, here are two 
sets of figures: the Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
has estimated that in the next twenty 
years construction expenditure by 
electrical utilities will equal 3% 
times the total value of the electrical 
plants of all companies at the end of 
1959. 

Jumping forty years ahead, the 
figures become astronomically gigan- 
tic. Perhaps you saw the recent pub- 
lication by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, which stated that Build- 
ing and Construction expenditures in 
the next forty years will approximate 
the rebuilding of the entire United 
States with the exception of monu- 
ments. In other words the Chamber 
of Commerce estimates that in the 
next forty years virtually every 
building, home, factory, etc., that 
exists today, unless it is of the new- 
est type, will have been replaced, and 
the expenditures for this replacement 
will equal about a trillion dollars 
more or less. 

The best way to sum up the whole 
picture is to quote from Market 
Planning Corporation, an affiliate of 
McCann-Erickson Inc. : “The gain in 
the next ten years will be enough to 
provide 30% more goods to 25% 
more people with perhaps 8% 
less work time per person.” This 
same concern, Market Planning 
Corporation, makes another state- 
ment . “American Business can 
look forward to the largest markets 
and the fastest rate of growth it has 
ever lived through.” 

“A future? And how!” Let’s for a 
few minutes face reality. I realize 
that there are many “slips twixt the 
cup and the lip,” and the problem, 
is summed up: How are you going 
to capture your share of this future ? 
And in capturing your share, how 
are you going to do so and still have 
a reasonable net profit remaining. In 
other words: “A Future ! And How ?” 
How must we operate and how must 
we think if we are going to succeed 
in capturing the “lion’s share” of this 
tremendous market which is now 
available and is on the increase daily ? 

A properly functioning company 
independent local agency system is 
the best way to serve the needs of the 
public with insurance protection. 
Thus, the question “How must we 
operate in the future to take full 
advantage of this burgeoning 


market ?”’, means what do we need to 
consider in order to keep that sys- 
tem functioning properly ? 

There will have to be some 
changes. Yes! Exactly what these 
may be in the years to come is hard 
to predict. However, if we give con- 
sideration to the forces at work in 
our business today, and then ask 
what is the best way to combat those 
forces which cause problems, and 
how one may best capitalize on those 
which offer opportunities, perhaps, 
a pattern will gradually evolve to 
direct our thinking along positive 
lines. 


Contingent Forces 


To list the forces at work. First, 
a tremendous market per se. To cap- 
italize on this market, even if there 
were no competition, would require 
maximum selling and service time. 
Add the additional force of ever-in- 
creasing competition and it becomes 
even more obvious that maximum 
selling and service time is required, 
not only to capture the market, but 
also to prove that the independent 
local agent and company working 
together, do the best job of serving 
the customer. 

Another force at work is the price 
consciousness of the customer. The 
American buyer is still a quality 
buyer. He will pay a little higher 
price for better quality. But he is 
also a careful buyer, and will shop 
around a bit to make absolutely 
certain that when he is paying a 
little higher price, he is getting 
quality fully representative of the 
difference. The vast majority of 
the market today is composed of 
people whose incomes until very re- 
cently stood at a very modest, and 
even inadequate figure. Thus these 
people have always had to be ex- 
tremely careful how and where they 
spent their money. In addition, high 
taxes today force one to think in 
terms of thrift. Therefore, be certain 
to operate at maximum efficiency 
so that minimum prices will be com- 
mensurate with reasonable profit. 

The one-spot buying habit of the 
consumer means that an insurance 
office should, to the greatest extent 
possible, be able to provide all lines 
of protection. 

Gradually reducing profit margins 
seems to be the unhappy order of the 
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day. As salary levels and other costs 
gradually creep up the expense of 
doing business increases. In addition, 
there is today’s continuous flow of 
new forms of coverage into your 
portfolios. For a great many years 
the coverages afforded through the 
insurance business remained rela- 
tively stable, at a time when other 
forms of business and industry were 
improving their products, keeping 
up-to-date with modern times and 
modern needs. Changes seem to be 
coming all at once, and this tends to 
make insurance detail problem more 
difficult. Not only are expenses in- 
creased, thereby reducing profit 
margins, but this tends to discourage 
expansion. Yet expansion is exactly 
what is needed if we are to keep 
abreast of this growing market. 
There, in broad brush strokes, are 
some of the forces at work in our 
business, many of which have a direct 
bearing on the independent local 
agency-company relationship. What 
is the key to offsetting these forces 
where they cause problems, and to 
capitalizing on those forces which 
offer opportunities ? The key lies in 
reducing detail work, cutting the 
mountain of detail down to size 
mole hill size—if at all possible. 
Reducing detail work, and _ the 
amount of time you must spend in 
the office supervising of detail work, 
will automatically provide more sell- 
ing time to tap the present and future 
markets. Automatically it will pro- 
vide more service time, enabling you 
to prove that yours is the best source 
for insurance protection. Reducing 
detail, will result in better prices and 
those minimum price differentials 
that are so important to customers. 


Reduce Detail 


More important, if office proce- 
dures and systems are simplified, it 
will make it a great deal easier for 
offices to handle all lines of insurance. 
Every time a field man walks into 
your office with a new product, a 
new type of coverage, undoubtedly 
an office manager asks, “How am I 
going to blend this into my existing 
systems? What changes will have to 
be put into effect ? What further com- 
plications will arise in the handling 
of my office routine and details?” 
If, on the other hand, simplified sys- 
tems are developed into which most 
any form of contract can fit nicely 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Earthquake Insurance—from page 85 of risk, he need not be too concerned 
with this factor. 

In extended coverage insurance a 
single windstorm may involve a wide 
area and losses of substantial pro- 
portion have occurred in recent 
years in various parts of the United 
States. Most companies, however, 
limit their insurance writings in 
areas susceptible to hurricanes and 
the spread of risk evens out the 


that will be subject to damage by 
fire and windstorm and can estimate 
within reasonable bounds what the 
loss ratio will be over a five or ten 
year period. We have already 
pointed out that the problem of con- 
flagration is not serious today in 
most areas, and as long as the under- 
writer obtains a reasonable spread 
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experience. Extended coverage in- 
surance is widely purchased 
throughout the United States today, 
thus providing a firm base for sta- 
tistical analysis. It is significant to 
note, however, that the November 
25, 1950, windstorm in the north- 
eastern United States caused dam- 
age resulting in claims in excess of 
200 million dollars, whereas the San 
Francisco earthquake of 1906 re- 
sulted in earthquake damage esti- 
mated at 90 million dollars when 
converted to the 1950 equivalent. 


Serious Problem 


In earthquake insurance the fre- 
quency or infrequency of earth- 
quakes in certain areas provides a 
serious problem for the underwriter. 
While he can see that reasonable 
underwriting based on well estab- 
lished principles will produce rea- 
sonable loss ratios for fire and ex- 
tended coverage insurance over say 
the next five or ten years, he cannot 
know what the earthquake experi- 
ence of his company will be over the 
next five years or even the next 
fifty years. Since most underwriters 
don’t have a working span of fifty 
years, the problem is discouraging 
both to the individual underwriter 
and the company he represents. The 
Company also knows that any excess 
profits from a period of good earth- 
quake experience will be eaten up 
by taxes, because no provision has 
been made for accumulating special 
earthquake reserves. 


Frequency Rate 


The problem of frequency, partic- 
ularly of earthquakes of major in- 
tensity, is a matter of most concern 
to the underwriter and yet is prob- 
ably the factor most difficult to pre- 
dict at the present time. In the prep- 
aration of this paper the author 
spent considerable time compiling 
a list of earthquakes of various in- 
tensities for different regions of the 
United States. Reference was made 
to “Earthquake History of the 
United States—Part I—Continental 
United States Exclusive of Cali- 
fornia and Western Nevada”—re- 
vised (1956) edition and “Earth- 
quake History of the United States 
—Part II[—Stronger Earthquakes 
of California and Western Nevada” 
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revised (1951) edition. Reference 
was also made to the annual pub- 
lication “United States Earth- 
quakes” for the years 1951 through 
1956 to provide an up-to-date rec- 
ord of the earthquakes in California 
and western Nevada. 


Credibility of Statistics 


If this information is plotted using 
intensity as one scale and frequency 
as the other, it is possible to com- 
pare the areas represented by the 
curves for the different regions in- 
volved. The resulting relationships 
using California as unity are as fol- 
lows: 


California 

Western Mountain Region 
Northeast 

Central 
Washington-Oregon 
Eastern 


1.00 

0.620 
0.097 
0.082 
0.056 
0.034 


If these relationships are in any 
way valid insofar as the indication 
of the relative frequency and inten- 
sity of earthquakes in various areas 
of the United States, then it would 
appear, for example, that earthquake 
rates in the Northeastern United 
States should be about “49 of the 
rates charged in California. It is 
recognized that the above relation- 
ships are based on giving equal 
weight to earthquakes of various 
intensities which in reality, is prob- 
ably not a fair assumption. There- 
fore, it was decided to take the 
available information and compare 
the average damage in dollars for 
“arthquakes of various intensities. 
Table II shows the results of these 
computations. If these figures could 
be accepted as valid, they would in- 
dicate that earthquakes of intensity 
10 (MM) and above, would cause 
earthquake damage which was 26.5 
times the damage caused by earth- 
quakes of intensity 7 (MM). 


Further Investigation 


It is recognized that the credibility 
of information available does not 
warrant any final conclusions. How- 
ever, such study as the author has 
been able to make does indicate that 
the whole question of frequency and 
the relative damage caused by earth- 
quakes of various intensities should 
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be further investigated as a means 
of aiding the insurance underwriter 
and the insurance buyer. The seis- 
mologist can be of tremendous help 
in solving these problems. 

The problem of the credibility of 
rate making statistics is well known 
to most actuaries and underwriters. 
Earthquake insurance statistics pose 
a particularly difficult problem and 
it has not received as much study 


and analysis as other types of prop- 
erty insurance. 


In the field of fire insurance rate 
making certain credibility guides 
have been adopted and three of these 
will be mentioned to show the diver- 
sions of opinion and to point out 
some of the problems involved. The 
New York Insurance Department, 
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Earthquake Insurance—Continued 


for example, uses a credibility table 
as follows: 


Five Year 
Credibility 
Five Year Premium 
$6,000,000 and over 
4,860,000—5,999 999 
3,840,000-4,859,999 
2,940,000—3,839,999 
2,160,000—2,939,999 
1,500,000—2,159,999 
960,000—1 ,499,999 
540,000— 959,999 
240,000— 539,999 
60,000— 239,999 
Q—- 59,999 


The Texas State Board of Insur- 
ance has adopted a different credi- 
bility table for fire insurance as 
follows : 


Premium Volume 

(Five years adjusted Per Cent of 
earned ) Credibility 

$1,000,000 and over 100 
900,000 to $999,999 95 
800,000 to 899,999 90 
700,000 to 799,999 85 
600,000 to 699,999 80 
500,000 to 599,999 75 
450,000 to 499,999 70 
400,000 to 449,999 65 
350,000 to 399,999 60 
300,000 to 349,999 55 
250,000 to 299,999 50 
200,000 to 249,999 45 
150,000 to 199,999 40 
100,000 to 149,999 35 


The rules for the use of the Texas 
Credibility Table also provide that 
when a class or sub-class is not fully 
credible on its volume alone, then 
in addition and where applicable, the 
following may be considered : 


a. A longer than 5-year record 

b. Trends as disclosed in the rec- 
ord 

c. The loss potential, i.e., whether 
the units of experience are such 
that one loss may disrupt the 
whole record. This involves 
study of the nature of risks 
presented and units of volume 
insured. 


Problem Studied 


The Factory Mutual Companies 
have given considerable study to this 
same problem, and for the specialized 
highly protected risk, which consti- 
tutes a major portion of their busi- 
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Earthquake Insurance—from p. |20 


ness, they have adopted a credibility 
table based on average amount of 
insurance in force. Using a ten year 
period, 100% credibility is reached 
when the average amount of insur- 
ance in force for any particular class 
reaches 500 million dollars. Con- 
verted to an equivalent earned pre- 
mium volume, this would represent 
100% credibility at approximately 
2% million dollars earned premium 
for a ten year period or $1,250,000 
earned premium for a 5 year period. 

It is thus obvious that even in the 
fire insurance field no fixed universal 
standards have been agreed upon 
regarding the minimum amount of 
premium needed for 100% credibility 
of statistics. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the five-year earthquake 
premium writings in California are 
in excess of 26 million dollars, and 
all of the above credibility tables 
would indicate that full credibility 
would be reached when five-year 
premium volumes reach 6 million 
and over. 

Because of the relative infrequency 
of severe earthquakes, it would be 


unfair to compare the credibility 
problem of earthquake statistics to 
fire insurance statistics. However, 
the marked increase in extended cov- 
erage insurance premium writings 
in recent years have given insurance 
companies statistical experience in a 
field which has many of the same 
problems as earthquake insurance. 
Whereas fire insurance premium 
writings have tripled in the period 
1940-1957, extended coverage writ- 
ings have increased 12% times, giv- 
ing the companies a much broader 
base for statistical analysis. 

The fact that extended coverage 
losses in excess of $200 million have 
been paid in connection with one 
catastrophic storm as compared to an 
estimated $90 million loss for the 
1906 San Francisco earthquake in 
terms of 1950 dollars, should provide 
an impetus for a reappraisal of the 
earthquake rating problem. 


Other Factors 


Certain other factors influence 
earthquake insurance to a greater 
degree than other fields of property 
insurance. Two of these are worthy 


of discussion, namely the attitude of 
the insurance buyer and the cata- 
strophic nature of earthquake insur- 
ance, 

Fire insurance written premiums 
in the United States generally fol- 
low the economy and in the period 
1916-1929 a peak was reached fol- 
lowed by a sharp decline as a result 
of the 1929 stock market crash and 
the following depression years. Fire 
insurance premiums leveled off in 
the early thirties and then started a 
gradual climb in the early forties, 
followed by a sharp increase as a 
result of the war years, reaching an 
all time peak in 1951. 

During 1916-1957 period there 
was a gradual downward trend in 
average fire insurance rates in the 
United States, and this is one reason 
for the apparent downward trend 
of premium writings for the period 
1951 to date. In actuality, the amount 
of insurance at risk or the value of 
property insured undoubtedly in- 
creased during this period, although 
premium writings have been reduced 
because of decreases in rates. Some 
of these rate decreases are the result 
of experimentation in the multiple 
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peril field by both fire and casualty 
companies. 

California still represents more 
than 90% of earthquake written pre- 
miums in the United States and pro- 
vides a good comparison of trends. 
It is to be noted that the earthquake 
writings in California in 1916 were 
nonexistent and the writings in the 
period up to 1924 were practically 
negligible. As a result of the Santa 
Barbara, California, earthquake in 
1925, the premiums jumped to a 
substantial figure. This was followed 
by another downward trend which 
was reversed slightly as a result of 
the Long Beach earthquake of 1933 
and the Imperial Valley earthquake 
of 1940. 

The general shape of the Califor- 
nia earthquake written premium 
curve follows closely the shape of 
the fire insurance premium curve for 
the United States indicating that the 
general economy still has an affect 
upon the writing of this type of in- 
surance. The curve also shows with- 
out question that serious earthquakes 
have an affect upon the insurance 
buyers attitude with respect to earth- 
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quake insurance, and that generally 
speaking, earthquake premium writ- 
ings increased significantly after 
every serious earthquake. These in- 
creases have been less prominent in 
later years but still exist. 

The general picture is one which 
indicates that insurance buyers are 
not convinced of the need for earth- 
quake insurance and are prodded 
into buying coverage only as a result 
of serious earthquakes or the re- 
quirements of mortgages. 


Relationship Study 


This same attitude can be further 
emphasized by studying the relation- 
ship of fire insurance premiums and 
earthquake premiums in California. 
The total fire insurance premiums 
written in California in 1956 
amounted to approximately $115 
million and if we estimate an average 
rate of 35¢—-40¢ per $100 of insur- 
ance this indicated that the value of 
property insured is approximately 
40 billion dollars. The 1956 earth- 
quake written premiums in Califor- 
nia were slightly in excess of 6 


million dollars, and estimating an 
average earthquake rate of $1.00 at 
50% insurance to value, weuld indi- 
cate the value of property insurance 
against earthquake is 1.2 billion dol- 
lars or less. The conclusion, then, is 
that less than 5% of the property in 
California insured against by fire 
is also insured against the peril of 
earthquake. On a nationwide basis 
the figure would be much less. 

The Companies thus find them- 
selves in a quandry. The present 
level of earthquake premium writ- 
ings is not broad enough to justify 
significant rate decreases. On the 
other hand, if earthquake rates were 
reduced and earthquake insurance 
was written on a broad scale, the 
companies would be better off and 
the public better protected. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no guarantee that 
a reduction in earthquake rates 
would result in large scale buying of 
earthquake insurance. 

Another peril which offers many 
of the same problems is that of flood. 
The Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, as a result of serious 
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Earthquake Insurance—Continued 


floods in certain areas throughout 
the United States, have on several 
occasions made detailed surveys of 
the requirements of their insureds 
with respect to flood insurance. The 
response to these inquiries indicated 
in practically every case that the 
demand for flood insurance was al- 
most nonexistent. Those who did 
wish to purchase such coverage, if it 
was made available, had the greatest 
exposure to loss and even these pro- 
spective buyers would be willing to 
pay very little for the 
afforded. 

The attitude of the insurance 
buyer as discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs bears out the well estab- 
lished conclusion that earthquake 
insurance is a catastrophe type of 
coverage. As a catastrophe coverage, 
it is generally recognized that de- 
ductibles which require the buyer to 
assume a certain part of the loss are 
a necessity if insurance rates are to 
be within reach of the average buyer. 

A mandatory deductible on build- 
ings is needed to eliminate arguments 
over the cause of minor cracking of 
plaster and other maintenance de- 
ficiencies which are not generally 
caused by earthquakes but are the 
result of building age, and are often 
caused by a slight settlement of the 
building itself. 


coverage 


The stock company schedules used 
for earthquake insurance on the Pa- 
cific Coast of the United States re- 
quire a minimum deductible of 5¢ 
with higher deductibles for the 
poorer types of construction. It is 
significant to note that the Factory 
Mutual Companies permit lower de- 
ductibles under their rating schedule 
with a minimum of 1% on the best 
type of building. The Factory Mu- 
tual Companies are also willing to 
insure contents against the hazard of 
earthquake damage on a no-deducti- 
ble basis if the buyer so desires. 

In 1916-1917 the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific adopted 
an earthquake rating schedule for a 
straight earthquake policy (that is, 
a policy covering the peril of earth- 
quake only as opposed to the more 
generally accepted method today of 
endorsing a fire policy to include the 
peril of earthquake). This schedule 
contained three building classifica- 
tions with annual rates as follows: 


124 


Class A and B steel frame 
buildings 

Class B buildings (frame 
construction ) 

All other 


25¢ 


35¢ 
40¢ 


These rates were based on a 70% 
co-insurance clause subject to a 1% 
deductible with a minimum deducti- 
ble of $100 and maximum deducti- 
ble of $1,000. 

In 1921 the schedule was expanded 
to four classes as follows: 


Class A buildings..... au 
Class B buildings....... 
Class C buildings....... 
All other 


20¢ 
30¢ 
40¢ 
50¢ 


There rates were for 50% co-insur- 
ance with credits for higher amounts 
as follows: 


60% 
70% 
80% 
90% 


10% 
20% 
25% 


30% 


credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 


Co-Insurance 
Co-Insurance 
Co-Insurance 
Co-Insurance 


In 1923, the co-insurance credits 
were increased to provide a 40% 
credit for 90% co-insurance with 
corresponding increases for other 
amounts, and in 1925, six classes of 
construction were adopted with rate 
ranges in the San Francisco area of 
from 14¢ to $1.25. 


Eight Classifications 


In 1928 a minimum mandatory 
deductible of 10% was adopted and 
rates were provided for eight con- 
struction classifications as follows: 


Class I II 
Rate .20 30 
% Deductible 10 10 


III 
40 


In August 1928 the deductibles for 
Classs I, II and III were reduced 
to 5%. 

In January 1932, the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 
adopted rates for an earthquake as- 
sumption endorsement which pro- 
vided earthquake coverage by en- 
dorsement to a fire policy. The 
schedule of rates for Zone 1, 
which includes San Francisco and 
Los Angeles were as follows: 


Class I II 
Rate l Zz 


Ill 
30 


% Deductible 5 : 5 


10 


This same schedule is still in effect 
today although the term factor for 
a three year policy was increased 
from 2 to 2% in 1947, affording a 
25% increase in rate for most poli- 
cies as of that date. 


Erratic Rates 


The trend in stock company earth- 
quake rates can best be described as 
erratic when referring to the above 
schedules. In 1916 it was possible 
to buy earthquake insurance on a 
steel frame building at an annual 
rate of 25¢ subject to 70% co-insur- 
ance and a 1% deductible. Today 
the annual rate in Zone 1 for this 
type of building is still 25¢ subject 
to 70% co-insurance, but the mini- 
mum deductible is now 5%. A 
change in the term factor has also 
increased the cost of earthquake in- 
surance during this period. 

The Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, who are the in- 
surers of large industrial risks 
throughout the United States includ- 
ing California, have adopted their 
own earthquake rating schedule. 
These schedules were originally 
adopted based on the work done by 
the late John R. Freeman who was 
for many years President of the 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Providence, Rhode 
Island, one of the Factory Mutual 
group. Mr. Alton C. Chick, for- 
merly one of Mr. Freeman’s prin- 
cipal assistants, and today Vice 
President and Engineer of the Man- 
ufacturers Mutual, is chiefly respon- 
sible for much of the work done in 





IV V 
.50 .50 
10 10 


Vi. VE VAI 
we te 3 
10 15 15 





preparing and these 
schedules. 

Space does not permit a detailed 
comparison of the two schedules, 
but it is significant to note that re- 
ductions in the cost of earthquake 
insurance have been made by the 
Factory Mutual Companies in recent 
years. 

In addition to making decreases 
in the cost of earthquake insurance, 


the Factory Mutuals now provide 


maintaining 


IV VI 
35 ‘ 40 
5 5 


VII VIII 
75: 250 
10 15 
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earthquake sprinkler leakage cover- 
age in California without additional 
cost to most policyholders. Formerly 
a specific charge was made for this 
coverage. 

To summarize some of the more 
important factors which are in need 
of further investigation, in connec- 
tion with the general subject of 
earthquake insurance in the United 
States. 


1. Of the several specific earthquake 
rating factors, two are in need 
of further investigation and study. 


A. The area factor or the expo- 
sure to loss as a result of a 
single earthquake is of great 
importance to the underwriter. 
A comparison of the relative 
damage of earthquakes must 
take into account the type of 
construction and the type of 
ground upon which the build- 
ing is constructed. The under- 
writer would be aided by more 
detailed information on indi- 
vidual earthquakes including 
specific information on the 
type of construction damaged, 
the type of ground upon which 
the building has been built, 
the total dollar damage, the 
estimate of property values in 
the high damage areas, thus 
providing a means of deter- 
mining earthquake loss ratios, 
and the dollar damage and 
value of the more important 
buildings which have been 
damaged in the earthquake. 

. Frequency of loss occurrence 
needs further evaluation of the 
relation of intensity and fre- 
quency and better analysis of 
damage caused by earthquakes 
of various intensities. The re- 
lationship of earthquake rates 
for various regions of the 
United States should be re- 
examined in light of such in- 
formation. In this connection 
an up-to-date revision of 
“Earthquake History of the 
United States—Part IJI— 
Stronger Earthquakes in Cal- 
ifornia and Western Nevada” 
based on the Modified Mer- 
calli Scale (similar to the re- 
cent provision of Part I of 
this publication) would be 
most helpful. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Like a missile, a business transaction isn’t 
worth much until it’s completed . . . when the 
invoice is paid. After your clients have made 
the sale and the shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE helps them finish the job . 

completes their profit cycle . . . protects their 
capital investment in accounts receivable. 


The one thing that permits deeper market 
penetration is security . . . the security of 
commercial credit insurance. AMERICAN 
Crepir InsuRANCE facilitates sales progress 
... helps companies add more new customers, 
sell more to present customers . . . by elevating 
lines of credit with security and stability. 


Complete your recommended program 
of protection... with American 


Credit insurance 


Send for file folder prepared 
especially for insurance agents and 
brokers. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY COMPANY of New York, 
Dept. 31. 300 St. Paul Place, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 
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Earthquake Insurance—Continued 


2. The attitude of the insurance 
buyer with respect to earthquake 
insurance should be re-analyzed. 
If buyer interest indicates earth- 
quake insurance could be sold on 
a much wider scale at lower rates, 
earthquake insurance statistics 
indicate rate reductions would be 
justified. The fact that less than 
5% of the value of property in- 
sured in California against fire is 
also insured against the peril of 
earthquake may be related to the 
fact that earthquake rates have 
generally been static in that State 
since 1932. 

It is up to the insurance industry 
to solve the problem of the buyer’s 
attitude and to further investigate 
the credibility of statistics. The seis- 
mologist, however, can be of great 
assistance to the insurance under- 


writer and the buying public by 
providing better information, par- 
ticularly with regard to the relation- 
ship of earthquake frequency and 
intensity. 


URGES AGENTS TO TAKE 
MIDDLE ROAD 


INDEPENDENT AGENTS were urged 
to think for themselves and follow 
the middle road in the quest for 
better communication between com- 
panies and agents, by Paul H. Jones, 
CPCU, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, at 
the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Association of Insurance Agents. He 
cautioned agents against hasty ac- 
ceptance of innovations and glib 
proposals which could initiate a 
serious erosion of their existing busi- 
ness, but said it was necessary to 
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evaluate all of those things and ac- 
cept those which are necessary for 
the good of the insurance industry. 

To improve communications be- 
tween company and agent, he said, 
the extremes of conservatism and 
liberalism must be avoided. It is a 
serious handicap, in such discussions, 
he said, when it is “taboo” for agency 
representatives to discuss such 
things as continuous policies, direct 
billing and other “sacred cows” 
which might possibly result in prac- 
tical economies. There must be 
reasonable give and take, he main- 
tained, if such consultation is to 
benefit all concerned. As _ bright 
spots in the American Agency Sys- 
tem, Mr. Jones referred to the im- 
proved profit picture of many of the 
insurance companies, and the obvi- 
ous success of the increasing number 
of young men who have entered the 
local agency ranks since World War 
II, despite the direct writer competi- 
tion. 

To live up to the “Big Difference” 
theme of NAIA’s 1961 advertising 
program, Mr. Jones urged the Min- 
nesota agents to consider several 
items : 


(1) Don’t be a seeing-eye depend- 
ent, think for yourself and pass your 
conclusions on to others, particularly 
your association leadership ; 

(2) Offer honest cooperation to 
our companies and urge them to take 
advantage of the knowledge you have 
gained through constant contact with 
the buying public; 

(3) Be truly professional agents 
and know your business and your 
clients’ needs—work to provide risk 
improvement and lower rates for 
our insureds, ‘even in the face of 
the seeming loss of commission in- 
come through such actions” ; 


(4) Honestly represent the in- 
terests of our companies as well as 
those of our insureds; and 

(5) Give enthusiastic and loyal 
support to local, state and national 
associations. 


“Ours should be the middle road,” 
Mr. Jones concluded, and he pointed 
to the fact that new forms, policies 
and competitive devices are bound 
to be better “if they have been 
through the crucible of controversy 
and discussion among the many to 
be directly affected.” 
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Trip-SURANCE is for everyone who travels . . . no matter when or where they travel. 
Trip-SURANCE is for agents too . . . agents who like to sell the quick and easy way. 
Wherever your clients go, make certain they go protected. Sell them Employers’ 
Trip-SURANCE. 


Trip-SURANCE provides world-wide travel accident coverage on a twenty-four hour 
basis. Policy terms range from three to one hundred eighty days. 


Trip-SURANCE is highly salable and easy to handle! 
Policies are issued in the Agent’s office. No delays. Contact your nearest Employers’ 


<= . : Group office and ask for your 
Commissions are liberal and level. The same for Accident and Baggage. “easy to buy, easy to sell’ kit 


i ; which includes counter / window 
Monthly reporting forms are simple. display, sales brochures and sim- 

‘ F ‘ plified applications. 
Attractive counter/window display helps to sell. 


Sales brochure is complete with policy description, rates and application. 
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and without complication, there will 
be freedom to welcome new prod- 
ucts with a salesman’s enthusiasm, 
rather than backing away from them 
with an office manager’s concern for 
procedural complications. 

Reducing detail and consequently 
office expense means more profit and 
growing profit margins, given ample 
time to sell and given competitive 
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prices and products, independent 
agents, the true professionals in the 
insurance business, can surpass any 
competition in capturing the lion’s 
share of the present and future 
market previously outlined. 

The question remains how to cut 
the mountain of detail work down to 
mole hill size. That question three 
years ago would have provoked an 
extremely blank and almost hopeless 
look. Today, however, the course is 
by no means clearly charted but, it 
will be in the next few years. 

This will be made possible through 
electronics—electronics is a technical 
word involving scientific processes 
which are not very familiar—and 
what is not understood is frequently 
something to fear and to guard 
against. Actually the development of 
electronic capacity is simply one more 
step in an age-old process taking 
place for hundreds of years. For ex- 
ample, man became impatient with 
this limitation on his capacity to 
travel, so he climbed on the back of 
a horse. Man wished to increase his 
capacity to compute and the speed 
whereby he could do so, and the 
slide rule resulted. The slide rule did 
not replace his mind ; he had to think 
up the idea and he remained respon- 
sible for the figures he set on the slide 
rule and for the result, but the slide 
rule did make his computing faster 
and more varied 

The typewriter is a similar devel- 
opment. To increase his speed and 
capacity to record information man 
invented the typewriter, and to in- 
crease the capacity of the typewriter 
he invented shorthand. This enables 
a busy man to prepare his letters in 
a minimum amount of time, but don’t 
forget that the man who dictates the 
letter is still in command of what 
goes in the letter, and responsible 
for the effect of that letter on the 
person who receives it, regardless 
of where that work is being per- 
formed. 


System Changes 


Step after step man has been tak- 
ing through the years in his contin- 
uous efforts to increase his various 
capacities. In our business, the devel- 
opment of punch-card machinery was 
the most recent step toward auto- 
mation. It is readily apparent that the 
volume of business handled today 


could not be handled without these 
various inventions. Bear in mind, 
also, that whenever one of these in- 
ventions has come along it has been 
necessary to change previous systems 
in order to take advantage of them. 
It was relatively simple for a man to 
change from the process of writing 
his letters to the process of leaning 
back in his chair and dictating his 
letters; more extensive system 
changes were required to convert 
from previous systems to punched 
card equipment, but the changes 
were made because they were of 
benefit. 


Increased Capacity 


The insurance operation revolves 
about the problem of computing, re- 
lating and recording the information 
required on a customer’s contract, 
information required to keep office 
records, or information required for 
office records, and company accounts 
—directors statements, management 
reports, statutory reports, etc. Elec- 
tronic development simply means in- 
creasing our capacity to compute, 
relate and record all this information. 

It is such a huge step that it tends 
to be frightening, but when one looks 
backward, it becomes apparent that 
virtually no major change has oc- 
curred in the way we have handled 
our business for a good half century 
and more. Other businesses and in- 
dustries have kept up-to-date and 
modern. They have improved their 
techniques. They have developed 
better assembly lines, etc. During 
this half century, the insurance busi- 
ness has changed virtually little, and 
as a result, our needs are all coming 
at once. A big step is necessary, and 
electronic capacity makes it possible. 

The mountain of detail has been 
growing and growing and growing 
but few steps have been taken to try 
to keep it under control, and these 
have not kept pace with the growth. 
Strides such as the development of 
the Homeowners Policy, occasionally 
have been helpful, but in reality have 
only kept us from slipping further 
behind. Electronics makes it possible 
for us to take some big jumps. 

Just how can electronics help? 
Our business, as I have indicated, 
is one of handling information—in- 
formation required to compute rates, 
commissions, premiums, expense ; 
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information needed to relate with 
other information to assemble our 
statistics, to ascertain claim coverage, 
etc.; information needed to be re- 
corded on policies, claims drafts, 
ledgers, accounts, bills and the like. 
This computing and relating and re- 
cording of information is the spe- 
cialty of electronic data processing 
machinery. 

Insurance by North American 
production service is decentralized 
into service offices throughout the 
United States, Canada, and else- 
where in the World. The results of 
sales are directed to Processing Of- 
fices, located in eight regions in the 
United States and Canada, and in 
similar processing centers in other 
parts of the World. The information 
required from insurance businesses 
is assembled and transmitted to our 
head office operation ; the purpose of 
which is to collect the information 
from processing offices and to as- 
semble from management reports, 
directors statements, tax returns, 
statutory reports, etc. 


Departmental Operations 


When INA first faced the question 
of how to apply electronics to our 
head office operation it was forced 
to get away from the trees in the 
forest and to stand back and see the 
whole forest. Instead of analyzing 
each departmental operation 
throughout the head office in order 
to ascertain where electronics might 
be of use to each, individual depart- 
mental operations were forgotten 
and INA asked the question... 
“What is the purpose of these de- 
partmental operations? What are 
they doing ? Why are they in being ?” 

Their purpose was to turn out the 
hundreds and hundreds of different 
reports required under the then cur- 
rent system. Since the information 
from which these reports were de- 
veloped came each month from our 
Processing Centers throughout the 
World, we said “All right, let us see 
if we can build a system which will 
permit us to take this information 
when it comes in the front door, put 
it in the computer, and let the com- 
putor turn these management reports 
out the other end.” 

In other words, instead of concern- 
ing itself with various steps in its 
Head Office it examined why these 
steps were taking place, and then 

(Continued on the next page) 
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utilized electronic capacity to per- 
form those functions. The system is 
extremely beneficial and offers con- 
vincing proof that independent 
agents and companies can work to- 
gether on this problem. 

What about your operations? 
Though the INA integrated Head 
Office electronic data processing sys- 
tem is far advanced in comparison 
with those of most other companies, 
it’s just the first step. This step is 
important and will have an indirect 
benefit for all. For example, the ex- 
tent that it reduces our cost, im- 
proves accuracy, improves informa- 
tion on which we base our decisions, 
we can give you better products and 
better prices. This will in turn create 
in a more competitive position. But 
this benefit is admittedly indirect and 
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will take time before it has a marked 
effect. 

Thus, INA’s next move in utiliz- 
ing electronic capacity must be in 
areas which will give specific, tangi- 
ble relief from the problems faced 
by insurance men. For example, the 
task of assembling information from 
insurance applications, from claim 
notices, from expense vouchers, and 
transferring it into bills, accounts, 
commission statements, tax returns, 
expiration lists, customer list by 
coverage, etc. All of the information 
for these and the other records which 
you assemble exists in three basic 
spots ; the completed insurance appli- 
cation, the claims notice or claims 
draft, and the completed expense 
voucher. Why shouldn’t it be possible 
for this information to be placed in 
an electronic processing mechanism 
and have the documents and forms 
come out the other end? And why, 
with the tremendous developments 
in the rapid transmission of data 
which are now taking place, wouldn’t 
it be possible for these records to be 
kept up-to-date almost daily and at 
virtually no expense? 

I know this may sound like Utopia 
and “cloud 9,” but electronic capac- 
ity in insurance work in the last 3 
years has proved it possible. The only 
limitation is in the mind. It will take 
some time; 5, 10 or even 15 years, 
for some extreme innovations to 
come into being, but it is important 
to start taking steps now because 
problems exist now, keeping in mind 
the long range possibilities. 

But what of now? Agents and 
companies alike need relief fast and, 
must get together on this problem. 
One area that immediately suggests 
itself is accounts receivable. If we 
segregate sales expense from office 
management expense, we find that, 
in the average office, the majority of 
office management expenses arises in 
accounts receivables, billings, collec- 
tions, accounts to your companies, 
etc. This area consumes a great deal 
of time, and contains the greatest 
duplication in the agency-company 
operation. For example, when a 
local agency sells a contract to a 
customer it is recorded in accounts 
current, and each month is submitted 
to the company. It is accounting for 
its own business. At approximately 
the same time, the company receives 
the reports, and from the information 


thereon makes up accounts, so it is 
accounting for its business. Then, 
the company sits down all over again 
and balances its and its local agency 
accounts. Between the two offices 
business is accounted for three times, 
where once should be sufficient 
through realignment of some of the 
accounting steps. In the future there 
will be a certain amount of reshuffl- 
ing of duties but is this to be avoided 
or is it to be welcomed? Where we 
accomplish the work that must be 
done is not important. What is im- 
portant, is that it be done accurately, 
quickly, efficiently and inexpensively. 

Every minute a staff spends on 
sales, on service, on prospecting for 
customers, on answering questions, 
brings money into the office, pro- 
duces income; every minute a staff 
spends handling business after it’s 
been sold and serviced reduces sell- 
ing and service time, income-produc- 
ing time, and simultaneously spends 
some of the income already produced. 

The present market is tremendous, 
and the future market is stupendous. 
To capitalize on it conquer paper 
work and detail. Eliminate it wher- 
ever possible. 

How agent and company together, 
compute data, record it, form statis- 
tics and documents and office rec- 
ords, will change ; where these things 
are done will change; sales, and cus- 
tomer contacts and service time, 
will increase; expenses of operation 
will decrease; to maintain much 
more soundly dollars of profit and 
dollars of profit growth so that, as 
the final result, the company-inde- 
pendent local agency system of in- 
surance will continue to prove itself 
the best and most successful way to 
provide the customer with insurance 
protection. A Future? And 
How! 


FARM MUTUAL STUDY 


A GRANT oF $2,500 has been given 
to Purdue University’s agriculture 
experimental station by the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies for a study of manage- 
ment practices of farm mutual in- 
surance companies. The project will 
consist of detailed factual case stud- 
ies of a limited number of companies 
of varying sizes in an effort to deter- 
mine the optimum size of a farm 
mutual company. 
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“Don’t tell me you’ve been through 
another agonizing reappraisal of renewal problems” 


Hold on, Mabel — maybe he is in agony. 
To cure his renewal headaches in com- 
pensation and liability coverages, he 
needs Bituminous. Modern rating con- 
cepts are utilized in tailoring each in- 
surance program to fit the individual 
risk. Claim service is fast and fair. And 
Bituminous’ leadership in engineering 
helps keep rates low—a door opener 
at renewal time. Add it all up and you'll 
find that with Bituminous you have 
more to sell. You'll spend less time on 


those agonizing renewal problems and 
have more time for new production. Get 
in touch with your nearby Bituminous 
branch listed below. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 
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EWS OF MERGERS between Brit- 
Nis insurance companies may 
make repetitive reading for regular 
readers of these notes, but the fact is 
they continue to snowball and so 
make news. The latest merger to 
record, and the second big one to be 
announced this year, is between the 
powerful London Assurance and the 
Sea Insurance Co., both old estab- 
lished concerns. The London Assur- 
ance is to acquire all of the share 
capital of the smaller company 
through a share-exchange-plus-cash 
deal. The result will be a new group 
with total assets of over £95 million. 

Both companies seem anxious to 
strengthen their business in the 
United States and elsewhere over- 
seas. Both have widely-spread in- 
terests and both have put special 
emphasis on marine insurance. The 
premium income of the London As- 
surance in 1959 was £29.7 million, 
compared with about £7 million for 
the Sea Insurance Co. For a British 
company, an underwriting profit in 
all three departments—fire, accident 
and marine—has been a rare eveut 
in recent years. But the London As- 
surance was one office which man- 
aged in 1959 to continue, and indeed 
accelerate, the recovery which took 
place in 1958. 


The other big tie-up this year was 


between Northern Assurance and 
Employers’ Liability Assurance, 
which gave birth to a new group 
with assets of nearly £160 million. 
(Best’s, March.) These two mergers 
follow the flood of such moves in 
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1959. In June that year the North 
British and Mercantile was taken 
over by the Commercial Union; in 
July the Scottish Union by the Nor- 
wich Union; and in August the Mid- 
land Employers’ Mutual by the 
Eagle Star. The Royal Exchange 
followed in October, by successfully 
bidding for the Atlas. In November 
the Sun Insurance Office and the 
Alliance Assurance merged under a 
holding company, the Sun Alliance. 


LLOYD'S RESULTS 


Measured in terms of premium 
income, the insurance market at 
Lloyd’s continues to expand at an 
impressive rate. But Lloyd’s, like the 
company: market, are by no means 
without problems, for there is no 
firm link between the growth of pre- 
mium income and the growth of 
earnings. This is shown in Lloyd’s 
global statements for 1959 which re- 
veal that profit on the 1957 account 
represented a return of only about 3 
per cent (before tax) on gross in- 
come. 

Because of the three year carry- 
over, these 1959 statements give only 
the final results of the 1957 account : 
premium income has still to be re- 
ceived and claims paid for the final 
year of the 1958 account and for the 
second and third years of the 1959 
account. Lloyd’s underwriters can 
now look back on 1957 with relief, 
for the final result shows an appreci- 
able improvement on the disastrous 
year of 1956. Total income for the 
1957 account was £282.68 million, 


an increase of about £27 million on 
the previous year, and the balance, 
or profit, was about £9.7 million, 
against £5.66 million for 1956. 

The 1957 marine working account 
is closed with a premium income of 
£105.27 million, an increase of £8.07 
million on the total of the previous 
year’s account. The aviation account 
has a debit adjusted premium in- 
come, which leaves the 1957 total at 
£13.62 million, an increase of £667, 
000 on the 1956 total. As for non- 
marine results, the 1957 fire and 
general account—and the largest 
class of business—was closed with 
a premium income of £147.73 million, 
an increase of £15.61 million. It is 
too soon to forecast the final results 
for 1958 and 1959, but early indica- 
tions are that they should again show 
an improvement. 


GROWTH OF AVIATION BUSINESS 


The decision of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance to set up an avia- 
tion insurance department for the 
first time in its history points a finger 
at the growing interest the company 
market is displaying in aviation. 
Practically all the marine companies 
have an aviation portfolio, though 
so far none has a direct interest of 
great size. The serious part of the 
business is left to the British Avia- 
tion Insurance Co., a consortium of 
nine or ten of the big insurance com- 
panies, with the cooperation of some 
Lloyd’s underwriters. The Aviation 
and General Insurance Co. repre- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Today there were 58 members. They 
had their own full time secretary and 
premises ; they made their own pol- 
icies, forms and clauses; and there 
was at Lloyd’s an aviation depart- 
ment with assessors and a statistical 
department. 

Mr. Ingram said the Association 
was now entirely self supporting and 
able to take its place at Lloyd’s on an 
equal footing with the other under- 
writers associations. Such progress 
had not been achieved without hard 
work, and of the many who contrib- 
uted to that had 
taken a greater part than Charles 
Ward. He joined the Association in 
1946 and in the first year he was 


pre yeTess no one 


elected to the committee and every 

ab- 
sence under the compulsory retire- 
ment rule. He had been deputy chair 
man three times and chairman twice. 


STEEL AND SHIP REPAIRS 


Any move to speed up ship ie 
pairs, at the same time make them 


more economical, is welcomed by 


marine underwriters. The British 
market therefore has noted with 
satisfaction the lead taken by Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping in amending its 
requirements for hull structural steel. 
The chief effect of the amendments is 
to reduce to three the main grades of 
steel required in the shipbuilding 
and ship repairing industries. 

The advent of the welded ship 
meant that several different grades 
of steel were required for construc- 
tion and repairs, and the situation 
was made worse by the different 
physical qualities specified by the 
classification societies. The situation 
became so tangled that eventually the 
societies put their heads together to 
tidy things up. The result, after eight 
years consultation between the seven 
major classification 


societies, was 


agreement to reduce 22 separate 
grades of steel to what are essentially 
three. 

Not unnaturally, Lloyd’s Register 
played a leading part in the discus- 
sions, and is the first society to trans- 
late the requirements of the new 
specifications into rules. No doubt 
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the other societies will soon take the 
same step. The benefits resulting 
from this agreement are immediately 
apparent, the main one from an un- 
derwriter’s point of view being that 
ship repairers catering for work un- 
der any of the major societies will 
no longer have to hold stocks of 22 
different types of steel, a requirement 
which in the past has led to repairs 
being delayed. 


TANKER MYSTERY 


The London marine market was 
substantially interested when the 
Niarchos tanker World Sky, built 
in 1953, was wrecked on one of the 
Kuria Muria group of islands off 
the coast of Oman recently. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding this casualty 
were unusual, and, for a time, mys- 
terious. A few days before the fatal 
casualty the World Sky was sur- 
veyed at Port Sudan following a 
mishap two weeks previously. On 
that occasion the ship went aground 
immediately after a collision with an- 
other tanker, sustaining damage to 
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her bows. Some temporary repairs 
were effected and the World Sky 
sailed from Port Sudan in ballast 
for Mena al Ahmadi. 

Then, off the Kuria Muria islands, 
the tanker apparently ran aground 
very suddenly in a rough sea and 
began to list to port. All mechanical 
and electrical equipment was put 
out of order. The list increased and 
the ship began settling rapidly by the 
stern. The master instructed the 
crew to abandon ship, the radio of- 
ficer managing to send out an S.O.S. 
on a lifeboat transmitter. Five lives 
were lost in the disaster, eleven men 
were reported missing, and nineteen 
(including the master) reached land. 
For some days there was confusion 
about the casualty and the number 
of crew missing ; this was because the 
survivors reached safety at different 
points on the shore and because of 
the unfavorable weather conditions. 

At least a week after the casualty 
reports were current that a group 
of survivors was stranded at Muscat, 
but an intensive sea, air and land 
search failed to locate any more of 
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the crew, and the eleven missing 
later presumed dead. The 
tanker herself settled in the lee of 
two islands in about 28 fathoms. At 
the time of writing I learn that there 
are still hopes of salvage, but salvage 


were 


craft are waiting for the monsoon 
in the area to end. 
quently, the tanker has not been de- 
clared a constructive total loss. Her 
value is placed at nearly £800,000. 
The London market lost part of the 
insurance on the Niarchos fleet about 
a year ago, mainly to France, but 
about 60 per cent is still placed here. 


season Conse- 


HUDSON BAY TRADING 


A successful season’s trading to 
Port Churchill is noted in the 19th 
Report on Hudson Bay Marine In- 
surance Rates, a document prepared 
each year for the benefit of under- 
writers and shipowners. During the 
1959 season of navigation, 58 ships 
made commercial voyages to Church- 
ill and loaded grain cargoes totalling 
21,768,500 bushels. These are record 
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figures for the port and show an in 
crease over the previous season of 
three ships and 1,855,500 bushels 
respectively. The bulk of the grain 
was for delivery to U. K. and North- 
ern European destinations. In addi- 
tion to these 58 ships, two of which 
discharged inward general cargoes 
at Churchill totalling 6,134 tons, two 
tankers discharged cargoes of fuel 
oil and diesel totalling 32,860 tons 
and one other ship loaded 3,510 tons 
of grain and screenings for Montreal. 

Despite the heavier tonnages han- 
dled at the port, shipping arrivals 
were spread fairly evenly through- 
out the trading season so that the 
port was able to cope with the in- 
creased volume of traffic with rea- 
sonable speed. The 58 ships occupied 
the port for a total of 227 days, com- 
pared with 55 ships and 186 days in 
1958. Delays to ships held at the an- 
chorage awaiting a berth worsened, 
however, in 1959, when 44 ships lost 
a total of 127 days on this account. 
The additional berthage accommoda- 
tion which the Canadian authorities 
plan to provide is not likely to be 
ready for use before the 1961 season 
at the earliest. 

The season of navigation approved 
by underwriters opened on July 23 
for ships passing Cape Chidley. The 
first ships to enter the Straits en- 
countered heavy pack ice, and one 
ship sustained severe ice damage and 
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several others suffered minor dam- 
age. The Canadian authorities staged 
numerous aerial reconnaissance 
flights throughout and beyond the 
season, using Churchill as the base 
for flights over Hudson Bay and 
Frobisher for flights over the Straits. 

The season closed on October 15, 
with an extension to October 20 
subject to a 25 per cent surcharge on 
the Hudson Bay Scale of Additional 
Premiums. The report states that 
underwriters first extended the navi- 
gation season by adding the five 
“surcharge” days in 1955, but so 
far no grain cargoes have been 
loaded out of Churchill later than 
October 15. In the light of informa- 
tion acquired in recent years, how- 
ever, regarding the appearance of 
first ice along the route, the Com- 
mittee reiterate their opinion that, 
again in 1959, ships could have 
loaded and sailed from Churchill up 
to October 20 without fear of being 
frozen in for the winter. 


JUTE CLAUSES 


Marine underwriters in the Lon- 
don market, in conjunction with the 
London Jute Association, have re- 
cently revised their standard clauses 
for insurances on shipments of jute. 
The revision has been undertaken 
in order to incorporate extended 
cover conditions in the clauses; it 
may be remembered that similar ac- 
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tion was taken in respect of Institute 
Cargo Clauses on January 1, 1958. 

The chief difference between the 
revised jute clauses and those pre- 
viously in use lies in the transit 
clauses. In the previous wording the 
insurance attached at the beginning 
of the transit from the port of ship- 
ment, but the revised clause states 
that the risk now commences “from 
the time the jute is loaded on board 
the overseas vessel.” This amend- 
ment overcomes difficulties experi- 
enced with jute shipments via 
Chalna, and also the need for ex- 
cluding the risks of fire and explo- 
sion in regard to Calcutta and/or 
Chalna, 

Various other amendments have 
been made to the Jute Clauses. 
Clause 4 refers to craft risk and here 
the wording has been revised so that 
it conforms with the relative clauses 
appearing in standard Institute 
Cargo Clauses. A similar revision 
has been adopted in respect of other 
provisions relating to change of voy- 
age, average, constructive total loss 
(this is a new clause), general aver- 
age, and bailee’s liability. Corres- 
ponding amendments have been 
made to the special strikes clauses 
for use in jute insurances, and the 
opportunity has been taken to in- 
stitute a new set of clauses for war 
risk insurances on jute shipments. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


Last year’s alarming fire losses in 
the United Kingdom, which have 
continued this year, have resulted in 
the introduction of a National Fire 
Prevention Week. It will be held 
next year for the first time, and will 
be organized jointly by the Fire 
Protection Association and the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents. The proposal to hold the week 
has been welcomed by the govern- 
ment and invitations to participate 
are to be sent to local authorities, 
fire brigades, insurance offices, in- 
dustry, commerce, schools and many 
other organizations. It will be backed 
by all the means of public relations 
and publicity and there will be ex- 
hibitions and displays in many areas 
to show how the public and industry 
can help in fire prevention. 

The government have bracketed 
fire with crime and road accidents as 
three of the major enemies to be 
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fought. On an average in the U. K. 
about 550 people die by fire in the 
home every year, and in addition 
about 50 to 100 at their places of 
work. The cost of fire in 1959 
reached a total of £44 million and at 
the moment there is every indication 
that 1960 will be just as bad. The 
estimated total of fire wastage in the 
first half of 1960 was nearly £27 mil- 
lion and there have been 26 large 
fires each costing over £100,000. In 
one of these 19 firemen were killed, 
and another fire claimed the lives of 
11 customers and staff in a depart- 
ment store. Naturally, insurance of- 
fices have welcomed the idea of a 
National Fire Prevention Week and 
will give the scheme every support. 


INCIDENTALS 


A commendable degree of success 
was achieved by the London office 
of Stewart, Smith & Co. in the 1960 
examinations of the British Char- 
tered Insurance Institute. There 
were 34 entrants from this office for 
these examinations, and of these 14 
were successful in passing either pre- 
liminary, intermediate or final exam- 
inations in the various insurance 
branches. This success can be put 
down to the fact that Stewart, Smith 
maintain a very efficient staff train- 
ing program, and every encourage- 
ment is given to employees to sit for 
examinations. And there is a bonus 
incentive scheme. 

According to reports from Genoa, 
the Italia Line’s new flagslip, the 
30,000 ton Leonardo da Vinci, has 
been insured for about $33 million, 
of which $30.5 million is for hull 
and machinery. The annual pre- 
mium will amount to about $323,000. 
About 15 Italian insurance offices 
shared in the original lines placed 
on the sleek liner, though substantial 
reinsurance cover in London and 
elsewhere has been arranged. 

Rome’s new intercontinental air- 
port at Fiumicino, near the Mediter- 
ranean and the mouth of the Tiber 
River, has been formally handed over 
to the Civil Aviation Department. 
The airport, named after Leonardo 
da Vinci, is open to charter aircraft. 
When in full operation at a later date 
it will be able to handle 400 aircraft 
a day. It will then replace Rome’s 
present airport at Ciampino. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FELLOWSHIP 


THE SECOND ANNUAL Anglo-Ameri- 
can Fellowship sponsored by Agency 
Managers Limited, New York, and 
awarded under the auspices of The 
School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society of New York, has been won 
by Robert W. Daum, Jr., of the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica. 

The Fellowship competition is 
open to students of The School of 
Insurance who are not over 35 years 
of age. Candidates are judged on 
character, personality, breadth of 
knowledge, understanding of rein- 
surance, and interest in the reinsur- 
ance field. Both oral interviews and 
written examinations are applied in 
determining the outstanding candi- 
date. The winner is selected solely 
by the school authorities who, addi- 
tionally, establish the conditions for 
the Fellowship competition. 

The Anglo-American Fellowship 
consists of a $1,750 donation by 
Agency Managers Limited to the In- 
surance Society of New York. From 


this the Society pays the first class 
trans-Alantic passage to and from 
London for the winner of the Fel- 
lowship. Money over and above the 
cost of the fare becomes available to 
the Society for other purposes it 
deems desirable. The six weeks ex- 
penses of the Fellowship winner dur- 
ing his stay in England are borne 
by Agency Managers’ associated 
company in London, B. D. Cooke & 
Partners Limited. 

A counterpart of the Fellowship, 
which is now in its second year, was 
begun this year in London. It was 
won by David F. Robson, of the firm 
of Harris & Graham Ltd., London, 
who arrived in New York on August 
5 for a six weeks all expenses paid 
study of American insurance mar- 
kets. 

The purpose of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Fellowships established under 
outstanding insurance auspices in 
New York and London is to en- 
courage greater interest in and better 
understanding of insurance and rein- 
surance problems and operations in 
both the American and British mar- 
kets. 
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amount of the insured’s damage. In 
the event of a judgment, it is not 
binding upon the company in the 
that it 
subject to execution nor is it a judg- 
the Chat 
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sists of evidence to establish, one of 
the “elements” necessary for proof 
in the action against the company. 
If a suit is necessary against the 
company to collect the judgment, the 
insured’s burden of proof is as fol- 
lows in the suit: 

(a) The contract, 1.e., 
ance policy. 

(b) That the accident occurred. 
(c) That the other 
uninsured. 

(d) The sum which he is legally en- 
titled to recover for damages by 
proof of: 

(1) Liability of uninsured motorist, 
and 

(2) The amount of insured’s dam- 
ages. 


the insur- 


motorist was 


In other words, (1) and (2) 
above, consisting of the “judgment” 
against the uninsured motorist, 
should be satisfactory proof of one 
element (d) make a 
case against the company. The judg- 
ment would be offered in evidence 
as prima facie proof of the liability 
owed the insured under the contract, 
or the sum to which he is legally 
entitled to recover against the com- 
pany. I do not think of any defenses 
available to rebut the judgment 
against the uninsured motorist ex- 
cept that the judgment may be false, 
procured through fraud, by over- 
reaching, or by lack of information 
on the part of the trial court, which 
issue could have been raised by the 
company in the original action 
through the employment of counsel, 
etc., in compliance with its obliga- 
tion under the contract. Certainly, 
it appears reasonable that the com- 
pany would be estopped from deny- 
ing the validity of the judgment as 
prima facie evidence of the amount 
due by reason of its failure to take 
notice of the suit filed against the 
uninsured motorist and assist with 
counsel. 


necessary to 


Company Denial 


On the other hand, there is rea- 
sonable authority to support the 
proposition that the original judg- 
ment against the uninsured is bind- 
ing upon the company without the 
necessity of a second suit. If the 
company, upon receiving proper no- 
tice of the suit against the uninsured 
motorist, denies coverage, as in the 


ordinary liability case, and refuses 
to assist the insured in an action 
brought by him as the injured party, 
he must of necessity prosecute the 
matter himself. It follows under the 
law that the company becomes liable 
under liability coverages whether it 
participates in the ultimate trial of 
the lawsuit or not. If a judgment 
creditor can collect under the policy, 
so should the insured under the 
terms of the uninsured coverage. It 
was Clearly stated the coverage was 
written for the benefit of the in- 
sured, requiring notice, etc. What 
the company intended to do, upon 
receiving it, is a matter for the com- 
pany to determine. If it defends the 
action for the uninsured motorist, it 
should be estopped from asserting a 
right to retry the same issues of (1) 
liability and (2) damages. If it pro- 
secutes the action for the insured, 
it should be estopped for the same 
reason. If it remained silent and had 
the opportunity to act, but did not, 
at the least, it should be bound by the 
judgment of the court as prima facie 
evidence of the amount of damages 
owed the insured under the policy. 
There would be no reason to retry 
the same issues in the absence of 
fraud. 


Expense and Attorneys’ Fees 


Also, in my opinion, the insured 
may be entitled to collect his ex- 
penses and attorney fees (from the 
company) which are incurred in the 
prosecution of the lawsuit where the 
company failed to perform its agree- 
ment to prosecute upon being given 
notice under the trust agreement.*! 
Since the uninsured motorist cov- 
erage insures the legal liability of an 
uninsured motorist, it is in effect a 
third party contract, or an agree- 
ment for the liability of another mo- 
torist. Therefore, if suit is brought 
against the uninsured motorist by 
the named insured and, by the terms 
of the coverage, the named insured 
must give notice of the suit and the 
filing and pendency of a suit and send 
all necessary summons, instruments, 
etc., it is the same kind of require- 
ment that is contained in the ordi- 
nary liability insurance policy. The 

(Continued on page 140) 

41 Chernick v. Hartford A. & I. Co. (1959) 
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Legal Spotlight—from page |38 


purpose of requiring the delivery of 
the summons to the company 
part of a plan of procedure wholly 
under and within the intention of 
the company. Undoubtedly, it anti- 
cipated the filing of such a suit, re- 
quired notice thereof, and it may be 
reasonably concluded that it would 
take action upon receipt of the no- 
tice. Does its failure to take action 
entitle the insured or uninsured a 
right to recover attorney fees and 
expenses by reason of the breach of 
the contract? I think there may be a 
duty upon the company to pay the 
expenses and attorney fees for the 
insured where the company has de- 
fined its duty to prosecute or dis- 
claimed the payment of any sum, or 
where the insured employed attor- 
neys to protect the company’s inter- 
est, or establish its rights, or to in- 
sure that the fairly 
presented and justly decided, but 
not to furnish counsel against itself. 

Another interesting 
arises concerning who will pay the 
expenses of a double procedure, to- 
wit, the insured’s cost of proceed- 
ing by arbitration and the cost of 
suing the uninsured motorist. He 
has the cost of two trials, two legal 
fees and two sets of witness 
pense, etc., to pay. Is it 
expect the insured to pay these ex- 
penses and the company to recover 


was 


case Was 


question 


ex- 
unfair to 


its payment? In case of agreement 
and payment, the company has the 
option to pursue the claim against 
the uninsured motorist and to re- 
cover the expenses. If the company 
does not elect to pursue the claim, 
after arbitration, the expenses 
should be borne by the insured. If 
the insured recovers a settlement on 
arbitration the company should pay 
at least one-half of the expense in 
the prosecution of the suit against 
the uninsured motorist, but the ex- 
pense musi be made by agreement 
as there is no provision at this time. 
As a practical matter, when the in- 
sured arbitrated the claim with the 
company and settled the company’s 
liability under the coverage, it in ef- 
fect released the financially respon- 
sible party to the suit and it is doubt- 
ful that either the company or the 
insured would pursue the claim fur- 
ther to recover against an irrespon- 
sible uninsured motorist, so, the 
question of expense would be moot. 


Summarizing Interpretation 


In summarizing what is a reason- 
able interpretation of the coverage 
to outline a procedure for recovery: 
(1) To settle with the company by 
agreement, if possible; 

(2) If unable to agree, to arbitrate 
the issue as a condition precedent to 
suit against the uninsured motorist ; 


We're Adding another “S” to TRIPLE-S 
to make it the 


(3) Before or after arbitration, de- 
pending upon the State, to bring suit 
against the uninsured motorist, to 
determine legal liability and dam- 
ages ; 

(4) After judgment, to bring suit 
on the policy to recover the judg- 


ment against the uninsured motor- 
a 


Rate Changes—from page 104 


COMMERCIAL CAR 
RATES UP 


ReEvIsEp AUTOMOBILE Bodily Injury 
and Property Damage Liability rates 
for commercial automobiles and Di- 
vision I garage risks in the State of 
Maryland were announced by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau ef- 
fective August 31. For commercial 
cars, the revised rates produce a 
statewide rate level increase of 
11.1% while for Division I garage 
risks there is no change in the state- 
wide rate level. 


AUTO RATES REJECTED 
IN TENNESSEE 


COMMISSIONER LoNG of Tennessee 
rejected automobile rate increases 
sought by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation, which were filed in con- 
junction with the “safe driver” plan, 
on the basis that higher rates could 


' not be justified for some of the in- 


dividual members of the 


rating 


| bureaus. He further expressed the 
~ hope that the 1961 Legislature would 
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NEarLy 9 out of 10 subscribers are 
» “well satisfied” with the way New 
| Jersey Blue Cross handles their hos- 
| pital bills . . . but more than two- 
thirds of the Plan’s members think 
|} there may be some “unnecessary” 
| use of its benefits. Those are the two 
| most significant conclusions drawn 
| by Blue Cross officials from _re- 
) sponses to an opinion-sampling ques- 
| tionnaire sent earlier this summer 
) to approximately 500 members of 
the Plan’s newly-formed Subscriber 

Advisory Council. 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Advanced to 
assistant vice presidents, investment dept.: 
J. G. Butler, C. F. Caley, Jr., and Joseph 
J. Murthat. 

Appointed officers for Aetna Casualty 
and Standard Fire Cos.: Eugene F. Miller, 
assistant secretary, claim dept.; and Rob- 
ert S. Hansen, assistant secretary, casualty 
underwriting dept. 

A new office was opened in Spokane, 
Wash., by Aetna Casualty headed by man- 
ager Thomas M. Barber. 


Aetna Insurance: Charles P. Comerford 
has been appointed special agent for New 
Hampshire (Manchester) replacing Richard 
G. Battey, named assistant educational 
director at home office. 


Allstate Cos.: Harry E. Bingham, for- 
merly with Home Ins., has been named 
a division manager, national accounts 
dept., at home office. 


America Fore Loyalty Group: Dallas of- 
fices (1505 Federal St. and 912 Commerce 
St.) are now located at 1810 Commerce 
St., Mercantile-Continental Bldg. 


American Casualty Group: Benjamin H. 
Moody has been prommeeet to production 
manager, casualty dept. 

John F. Mabry has been named A&H 
fieldman and Albert E. Brandt appointed 
AX&H group representative at Chicago 
branch. Hal W. Hooper has been named 
AXH field representative in New Orleans 
branch. Albert H. Wood has been named 
a multiple line field representative at San 
Francisco branch and James E. Carter ap- 
pointed + Bag agent for property lines 
in Harrisburg service office. 


American Health: Darrell O. Smith, for- 
merly with Central Standard Life, has 
been named head to a newly-created de- 
partment as director of special programs. 


American Ins. Group: Robert W. Parr, 
formerly marine underwriter with Floyd 
West & Co., has joined the Houston office 
as marine manager. 


American Mutual Liab.: David McGinnis 
has been promoted to sales manager at 
Green Bay, Wis., and Ted R. Booth, Jr., 
advanced to sales manager at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


American Surety: Donald F. MacCallum 
has been ——, manager of Oklahoma 
City branch office succeeding H. A. Hous- 
ton, retired, and Henry H. Schloen named 
manager of Columbus branch replacing 
M. L. Jenks, resigned. 


Andover Cos.: Kenneth M. Briegel has 


been promoted to manager of newly- 
created south-central dept. in Shreveport, 
La., and will be assisted by John T. Na- 
son, special agent, who will supervise Lou- 
isiana. 


Appleton & Cox: Ronald Donovan has 
been assigned to the Pittsburgh branch 


office to assist manager Ralph G. Fioren- 
tino, 
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Atlantic Cos.: John J. Byrne has been 
named manager of workmen’s compensa 
tion and general liability underwriting 
dept. at home office. 


Boston Group: John P. Smythe has been 
appointed superintendent of a_newly- 
formed unit of the loss-claim dept., desig- 
nated as the recovery dept. 


Cincinnati Ins.: Hayden D. Davis has been 
elevated to assistant vice president and 
will continue in charge of loss adjustment 
dept. Richard L. Hildbold has been pro- 
moted to assistant claims manager. 


Chubb & Son: The New Orleans office 
(which previously limited its service to 
marine business for Gulf Coast) under the 
management of J. Kenneth Sadler now 
handles all classes of business written by 
the company in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
The additional lines will be supervised by 
W. J. Creedon, Jr. 


Commerce Ins.: A contract has been 
signed with Chas. A. Andersen & Co., 
general agency, with Robert M. Andersen 
as agent for Commerce in the placement 
of extra risk cases. 


Continental Casualty: George H. Knight, 
Jr., has been appointed excess and surplus 
manager of Kansas City branch office. 

Phillip B. Kaiser and Robert H. Grimes 
have been named bond managers at Cleve- 
land and Minneapolis branches, respec- 
tively. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau: 4. B. 
Farrell has been transferred to home office 
as sales manager and will also assist C. 
E. Smith, vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising. 

William P. Duggan has been named 
an assistant metropolitan branch claim 
manager in New York office and is suc- 
ceeded as Syracuse branch claim manager 
by Karl H. Schuelke, who has been re- 
placed as assistant branch claim manager 
at Atlanta by Horace F. Cronic. Robert 
V. Elliott has been placed in charge of 
expanded sales activities in the Carolinas 
and eastern Tennessee. 

Branch sales managers appointed: Ger- 
ald M. Powell, Philadelphia, replacing L. 
W. Ahrensdorf, transferred to Atlanta 
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to succeed John W. Carroll, moved to New 
York office; and Rolind G. Earle, Dallas, 
succeeding Mr. Farrell. Mr. Carroll re- 
places Richard E. Dvorak, who was re- 
cently elected resident vice president. 


eto oom gore Corp., J. S.: Simon Teller 
has joined this New York organization as 
a special account executive upon the 
merger of ‘Teller-Farber-Wittman, Inc., 
with this insurance brokerage firm. 


The Fund: Bradley Palmer has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president of Fire- 
men’s Fund Ins. Co. and assigned to or- 
ganization and planning activities under 
direction of executive vice president Fred 
H. Merrill. 

Edgar H. Lion, Jr., has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Palmer as manager of re- 
search, development and sales, Pacific 
Dept. Manager Donald J. Hitchcock has 
been transferred to Oakland replacing Mr. 
Lion and is replaced at Reno by Irwin A. 
Bafigo. 


Glens Falls: Wilfred C. Barr has been 
appointed to newly-created post of home 
office superintendent-field underwriting. 

The W. R. Smith & Company General 
Agency, Little Rock, Ark., is being pur- 
chased and will become the Little Rock 
office of the Glens Falls with its personnel 
becoming employees of the company and 
W. R. Smith continuing as manager of the 
new office. 


Hamilton & Co., H. M.: A Dallas office 
has been opened and will engage in re- 
insurance on a facultative and treaty basis 
under the management of Earle C. Patrick, 
formerly a senior vice president with T. 
A. Manning & Sons. 


Hanover: Secretary James D. Cameron has 
been transferred from western dept. to 
home office to assume general duties. 


Hardware Mutuals: The Dallas branch 
and southwestern district offices have 
moved to 8201 Stemmons Freeway, Hard- 
ware Mutuals Bldg. 


Hartford Group: William C. Osborn has 
been promoted to resident auditor for 
New York dept. Oscar W. Schowalter 
has been named executive special agent at 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hartford Fire appointments: Henry J. 
Dupuis transferred to home office inland 
marine dept. is succeeded as inland marine 
special agent at Philadelphia by Joseph 
Acciavatti; B. J. Casey, Jr., inland marine 
special agent for Conn. and R. L.; Robert 
E. Eno transferred to eastern dept. staff 
at Hartford. 


Hartford Accident appointments: George 
R. Schreck promoted to manager at Al- 
bany (N. Y.) succeeding Warren A. Wilson 
named manager of new Boston office; 
Robert E. Burton becomes agency super- 
intendent at Philadelphia and is replaced 
as special agent at Richmond (Va.) by 
Leshe S. Gibbs; special agent Irvin J. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Schurman transferred to Roanoke to re- 
place Mr. Gibbs; and A. R. M. Mitchell 
promoted to assistant manager at Dallas 
is succeeded there as claims manager by 
Willis E. Petty. ; 


Industrial Indemnity: Leo J. Coleman has 
been named underwriting manager and 
Dale D. Tool, claims manager, at San 
Diego. Frank Vevera has been appointed 
special agent for Sacramento div. 


Kemper Cos.: William Barabas has been 
appointed office manager succeeding J. 
R. Hufnagle, who will continue as a con- 
sultant. Lawrence W. Kunkel, manager 
of market research div., has been ap- 
pointed a junior executive 


John T. Coll was elected president and 
general manager of Associated Mutuals, 
Inc., a general insurance agency of Boston, 
Mass., succeeding the late Daniel F. Dris- 
coll, whose son, J. Barry Driscoll, was 
elected vice president and assistant general 
manager. 

Forrest W. Dauphinee, Jr., has been 
named to succeed Mr. Coll as manager of 
James S. Kemper & Co. agency branch 
office at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Leslie N. Christensen, formerly manager 
of Lumbermens and Manufacturers Mu- 
tuals of Wisconsin, Inc., was elected a 3rd 
vice president of Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty and American Motorists Insur- 
ance Companies. 

Jack F. Maloney has been named man- 
ager and executive vice president of 
Lumbermens Mutual in Milwaukee. 
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Kuhrts, Cox & Brander: William E. Mur- 
phy, an account executive with this Los 
Angeles insurance brokerage firm, has 
been admitted to partnership. 

As an expansion of insurance services 
in southern California, the firm has taken 
over the business operations of A. J. 
Larson Company of San Diego thus giving 
clients there complete worldwide service 

-including consulting, actuarial and ad- 
ministrative services for employee benefit 
plans through Ostheimer Western, an af- 
filiate. A. J. Larson will head the San 
Diego office at 825 Washington St. with 
Elmer F, Ohm as an associate. 


LaSalle Casualty: George F. Connors, Jr., 
formerly vice president and treasurer of 
Metropolitan Ins. of Chicago, has been 
named underwriting manager. Tom 
Parker has been appointed director of 
agencies, 


Liberty Mutual Ins.: A new office has been 
opened in Bangor, Maine. George H. 
Bragdon and John S. Little, both formerly 
with the Portland office, will be resident 
representative and resident loss prevention 
engineer, respectively; Philip G. Pearce, 
resident claims representative and Mrs. 
Marjorie Jacobs, cashier. 


Liner Associates, John: Thomas M. Cass, 
formerly with Employers’ Group, has been 
named an associate of this international 
insurance consulting firm in Boston. 


London & Lancashire Group: Barton 
B. Zabin has been appointed special agent 
in charge of central New York service 
office (Syracuse). 


MacDonald & Co., D. K.: Appointed vice 
presidents of this Seattle firm: John H. 
West, Sam W. Robinson, John R. Thomas 
and G. Sheldon Maier, Jr. 


Meeker-Magner Co.: This Chicago gen- 
eral agency has formed a new surplus and 
excess lines dept. which will be under the 
direction of B. Stuart Weyforth, a newly 
appointed vice president, assisted by Peter 
H. Wood as underwriting manager. The 
firm has also been named a Lloyd's cor- 
respondent. 


National of Hartford Cos.: Richard T. 
Bentz has been employed as special agent 
in central and southern Illinois (Spring 
field). 


National Union Cos.: Has opened new 
offices in Fidelity Union Tower Bldg., Dal 
las, with Charles D. Blandford and J. Al 
ion Jones as co-managers. 


Nationwide: Charles W. Short has been 
promoted to director of sales and develop- 
ment at Columbus, Ohio, for Heritage 
Securities, Inc., an associate company. 


Niagara National, Inc.: This Buffalo 
(N. Y.) firm of insurance and real estate 
brokers is now located in Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


Noble-McLean & Associates, Inc.: 
Sutherland McLean is president and Eldon 
Noble, a partner, of this new Seattle firm 
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which will operate in all classes of insur- 
ance (property, casualty, and life) at all 
levels. 


Northwestern Mutual: Donald J. Wren 
has been named an inspector for south- 
eastern dept. Walter J. Meuschke has been 
appointed special agent for Va., Md. and 
D. of C. 


Pacific Finance Corp.: Robert A. Schen 
sky has been promoted to newly-created 
position of vice president, accounting and 
special research, for Pacific Fidelity Life, 
Olympic and Marathon Insurance Cos. 


Pacific National: !Valter L. Baer has been 
appointed resident vice president of the 
southwestern div. and will be associated 
with Edgar Yerger, recently appointed 
manager at Dallas. 


Preferred Ins. (Mich.): 
ris, formerly manager of Associated Fm 
ployers Ins. Co., has been appointed man 
ager of underwriting. 


Weldon H. Har 


Reliance Ins. (Pa.): A service office has 
been opened in Wilmington, Del., with 
James G. Maloney as state agent and 
James B. Thompson as staff adjuster 


Retail Credit Co.: 
Asbury Park, N. ]. 

ager; and Baltimore F & C—Daniel N. 
Feeney, formerly assistant manager in 
Baltimore, is manager and F£. J. Fisher, Jr., 
continues as manager of Baltimore office. 


New branch 
Ernest L. 


offices: 
Smith, man 


Royal-Globe Group: Charles T. Reich 
mann has been advanced to superinten 
dent of the metropolitan and suburban 
accident-health dept. succeeding Ray B. 
Smith, retired. 


St. Paul Fire: Ohio changes: D. N. 
son and W. E. 


Tharal- 
Stearns advanced to state 
agents with Mr. Tharalson continuing as 
assistant to Cleveland manager E£. O. 
Pierce and Mr. Stearns traveling north- 
eastern field; state agent Karl J. Krug, 
Jr., assumed administrative responsibilities 
at Columbus following retirement of state 
agent H. L. Rubrecht in addition to 
servicing agents in his own territory; state 
agent W. S. Meyer transferred from Cleve 
land to Columbus to travel east central 
area; and newly-created office established 
at Toledo headed by state agent Harold 
FE. Horner, transferred from Cleveland. 


Schiff Terhune, Inc.: William A. Olson 
has been named an assistant vice president 
and will be in charge of new business. 

Lawrence Greefield has been appointed 
a fire engineer. 


South America Managers: Appointed as 
representatives for excess-surplus insurance 
for this Philadelphia firm: Elmer W. 
Bonstin Insurance Service, San Francisco; 
U. S. Underwriters, Inc., Coral Gables, 
Fla.; and Kenneth I. Tobey of California, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 


Southwestern General Agency: Frle C. 
Patrick announced the formation of this 
agency in Dallas to serve insurance agents 
in Texas in fire, casualty and inland ma- 
rine insurance, as well as bonds. Associated 
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BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


with Mr. Patrick are Aubrey A. Bishop 
and James H. Roper, all of whom were 
formerly with T. A. Manning & Sons. 


Standard Accident: James /. Minteer has 
been appointed chief underwriter of acci- 
dent-health dept. 

William L. White, Jr., has been trans- 
ferred to Cleveland branch as supervising 
field representative. 


Taylor Claims Service: H. A. Duenow 
has been transferred to home office at 
Joplin, Mo., to supervise adjuster per- 
sonnel and is succeeded as manager at 
Springfield, Mo., by R. FE. Galaher 


Trinity Universal: John F. McMahon has 
been appointed special agent for southern 
Indiana. 


Wolverine Ins.: David WW. 
named assistant treasurer 


Peck has been 
accounts 


Zurich-American Cos.: Vicior A. Swen 
holt, formerly with Emery & Kaufman of 
New Orleans, has been appointed group 
sales representative in Dallas, Texas. Jack 
E. Moore has been named sales representa- 
tive in St. Louis, and Robert C. Roberts, 
formerly with Aetna Casualty at New 
Orleans, appointed a sales representative 
in Chicago branch working in Indiana 
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assn notes 


Advertising Ass'n of the West: Albert 
H. Wood, executive director of Western 
Insurance Information Service, has been 
named chairman of senior advisory com- 
mittee. 


American Bar Ass'n: Welcome D. Pier- 
son of Oklahoma City, editor-in-chief of 
Defense Law Journal, succeeds John J. 
Wicker, Jr., of Richmond, Va., as chairman 
of the Section of Insurance, Negligence 
and Compensation Law. James B. Dono- 
van, partner of Watters & Donovan, New 
York, and counsel for National Board of 
Fire Undrs., was elected chairman-elect. 
J. Roth Crabbe, partner in Columbus 
(Ohio) law firm of Dresbach, Crabbe, 
Newlon, Collopy & Bilger follows Mr. 
Donovan as vice chairman. Lowell D. 
Snorf, Jr., of Chicago, general counsel of 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., and Underwriters 
Ins. Co., was re-elected secretary. 


American Inst. of Prop. & Liab. Undrs.: 
James M. Battle, senior vice president of 
Northwestern Mutual, was elected a trus- 
tee. 


California Ass'n of Ins. Agents: /V. F. 
Williams, far-western representative of the 
laws dept. of the National Board of Fire 
Undrs., has been named acting executive 
secretary (a position he held until Jan. 1, 
1956) following the death of Trev A. 
Burrow. He will retain full responsibility 
for the operation of his San Francisco 


office and will function primarily in an 
administrative capacity, pending selection 
and training of a successor. 


California Insurance Dept.: Christy P. 
Armstrong has been appointed chief in- 
surance examiner succeeding William 
Bruce, retired. 


Casualty & Surety Club of Buffalo: Of- 
ficers elected: President, Frank P. Trumble 
(F. E. Seymour, Inc.); vice president, Don- 
ald J. Gregory (assistant manager, In- 
demnity of N.A.); and secretary-treasurer, 
John C. Travers, Jr. (Buffalo Fire Office). 


General Adustment Bureau: Promoted to 
managers: W. S. Robinson, Fort Myers, 
Fla., succeeding F. T. Reidenbach, named 
regional casualty supervisor at Columbia, 
S. C.; R. G. Nelson, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
replacing R. B. Hinnant, resigned; Carl 
D. Wagner, Farmville, Va., succeeding Mr. 
Nelson; T. E. Wilson, Conway, S. C., re- 
placing W. P. Crowgey, Jr., resigned; 
Bennie M. Harris at Tullahoma, Tenn., 
and George M. Davis at Wilson, N. C., 
making them independent branch offices. 


Health News Institute: Offices will be 
located at 1411 “K” St., N. W., Washing 
ton 5, D. C., after September 15. 


Insurance Information Institute: 4. +i. 
Thomasson, formerly of the ‘lallahassee 
office (discontinued), has joined the staff 
at Atlania as assistant director. 


National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: Admitted to membership (now 
156): Don Brown d/b/a Brown Adjust- 


ment Co., Niles, Ohio; Sievers Adjustment 
Co., Greenville, Miss., owned by Lawrence 
J. Sievers; and Southwest Claims, Inc., 
Albuquerque, N. M., of which William H. 
Barricklow is president and T. M. Keenan, 
vice president and secretary-treasurer. 


New England Claim Ass'n: New officers: 
President, Ralph B. Coleman (assistant 
secretary, Mass. Casualty); vice president, 
Michael Corcoran, Jr. (assistant claim 
manager, New England Life); secretary, 
Lawrence B. Gilman (vice president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life); treasurer, Donald 
W. Bliss (assistant claim manager, New 
England Life); assistant treasurer, Richard 
H. Brownell (A&H claims manager, Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability); and correspondence 
secretary, David E. Manning (manager, 
claim dept., Hartford Life). 


Society of CPCU: Price M. McCulley, 
independent insurance adjuster from 
Shreveport, attorney, and vice president 
of this organization, was elected president 
for year 1961. Other officers assuming 
posts on Jan. | are: Vice presidents, Wil- 
liam R. Kersten (Van Schaack & Co., 
Denver) and Donald C. Brain (W. B. 
Johnson & Co., Kansas City, Mo.); sec- 
retary, A.'Hawthorne Criddle (vice presi- 
dent, Ostheimer-Walsh, Philadelphia); and 
treasurer, Norman E. Roop (Booth, Potter, 
Seal & Co., Philadelphia). 


Western Ins. Information Service: Donna 
M. Boyd has been appointed secretary of 
the San Francisco office replacing Miss Jo 
Devine, resigned. 
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QUESTION 6 


(a) Of the following which ones 
would be covered under a basic own- 
ers’, landlords’, and tenants’ policy. 
1. Workmen’s compensation claims 
2. Automobile accident away from 
premises 

3. Damage to property owned by 
the insured 

4. Injury to a customer when he 
slipped on the sidewalk. 

(b) What is the difference between 
manufacturers and contractors (Div. 
#1.) coverage and contractual lia- 
bility coverage ? 

(c) Explain the aggregate 
under products coverage. 
(d) Give two differences between 
the owners’, landlords’, and tenants’ 
and manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
policies, 

(e) Name two types of contracts 
covered under Division #1 of the 
basic owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ policy. 


limit 


Answer 


(a) Injury to a customer when he 
slipped on the sidewalk. 

(b) Manufacturers and contractors 
Division I covers operations and 
premises whereas contractual liabil- 
ity covers liability assumed under a 
contract. 

(c) The aggregate limit is the max- 
imum amount the company will pay 
during the policy year. 

(d) Under the owners, landlords 
and tenants the premises are cov- 
ered and only those operations 
necessary and incidental thereto 
whereas under the manufacturers 
and contractors all operations are 
covered ; secondly under the owners, 
landlords and tenants area or re- 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in the Casualty Contracts Class, the 
Evening Division of the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


ceipts etc. is the basis for rating 
whereas payroll is the basis for rat- 
ing manufacturers and contractors. 
(e) 1. Lease of premises 

2. Easement agreements other than 
with respect to railroad grade cross- 


ing. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) Briefly define the coverages 

afforded under the following pol- 

icies. 

a. Safe burglary 

b. Paymaster robbery 

(b) Define 

1. Theft 

2. Burglary 

3. Robbery 

(c) What coverages are afforded 

under a storekeepers burglar policy ? 

Value of Stock % Limit 

$10,000 40 
8,000 

60,000 

40,000 


$ 5,000 
1,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Answer 


(a) 1. Safe burglary—covers bur- 
glary of the safes contents and dam- 
age to the safe and the premises— 
There must be visible signs of for- 
cible entry. 
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2. Paymaster robbery—covers rob- 
bery of the insured’s payroll on 
premises, assured may apply 10% 
of policy amount to funds other than 
payroll (this is not an additional 
amount of insurance) 

(b) 1. Theft—any act of stealing 
2. Burglary—the felonious abstrac- 
tion of property from within a build- 
ing by forcible entry of which there 
shall be visible signs of force or vio- 
lence at the place of entry. 

3. Robbery—the felonious abstrac- 
tion of property by violence or threat 
of violence to an individual. 


QUESTION 8 


(a) Under a mercantile open stock 
policy what payments would be made 
under the following policies 


Loss 


$ 2,000 
3,600 
6,000 

10,000 


$ 1,000 
800 
5,000 
12,000 


(b) Give (2) two limitations under 
the basic mercantile open stock policy 


Answer 
(a) 1. $500 
2. 800 
3. 3,000 
4. 10,000 
(b) 1. $50 on jewelry 
2. $100 on merchandise in a show- 
case or outside the premises 


QUESTION 9 


(a) How must an injury occur in 
order to be compensable under the 
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Quiz of the Month 


New York workn 
law ? 
(b) Briefly 


ence ves workmen’s compensa- 


1en’s compensation 


lefine the major differ 
tion and employers liability. 

(c) Can an injured employee collect 
compensation and disability benefits 
for the New York 
State ? 

(d) 


ners covered under the 


same injury in 
\re individual owners and part 
New York 
compensation law? Executives of 
corporation ? 

(e) What is the usual exposure to 
which werkmen’s compensation rates 


all applied ? 


Answer 


(a) An injury must arise out of and 
in the course of employment. 

(b) 
the Company agrees to pay a covered 
injured employee the 
scribed by law J 
liability the company 
on behalf of the 


oblig 


his negligence 


Under workmen’s compensation 
benefits pre 
under employers 
agrees to pay 
insured damages he 
may be 


ated to pay because of 


which caused injury 


to an employee not covered 
compensation act. 

(Cc) No. 

(d) P 
Corporation executives—yes. 
The 


compensation 


artners and owners 


(e) usual exposure to which 
rates are 
the payroll of the insured 


a limit of $100 a week per 


— is 
Th lere is 


employ A 


QUESTION 10 


(a) In addition to protection ag 
liability 
workmen’s compensation law or 
ployer’s liability, the 


loss because of under 


ae 
standard 


pensation policy affords certain addi- 
tional protection and 
Describe these briefly 
(b) What recourse has a covered 
employee, injured by a_ negligent 
third party, under the New York 
workmen's compensation law ? 


services. 


Answer 


(a) The company will also provide 
for the insured against 


claims of negligence by employees 


defenses 


not covered under the compensation 
act, and more importantly they will 
make available to the insured the 
facilities of their engineering-inspec- 
tion departments in order to obviate 
conditions, etc., which would cause 
accidents, etc. 

(b) He compensation 
benefits immediately and within six 
months of payment or 1 year 
the date may 
action against the third party ; if he 1s 
successful and the judgment exceeds 
the compensation benefits he must 
return the benefits received—if he is 
unsuccessful he at least gets the com- 
pensation benefits. 


may receive 
from 


of accident he bring 


QUESTION I! 


(a) An insured has a boiler and ma- 
chinery policy with a limit of $100, 
000 with expediting expense and 
bodily injury coverages included. An 
accident occurs involving the follow- 
ing kinds of losses. 
Expediting Expenses $2,000.00 
Bodily Injury 50,000.00 
Damage to Insured property 
40,000.00 
Damage to property of others 
60,000.00 
Legal expense incurred in defense 
6,000.00 


List the order of payments and the 
types of losses covered under the 
boiler and machinery policy. 

(b) List and describe the suppie- 
mentary insuring provisions of the 
glass policy. 

(c) Define the following 
and Health terms. 


Accident 


1. Principal Sum 


2. Capital Sum 
3. Total Disability 


Answer 
(a) 
(1) Damage to 
$40,000 
(2) Expediting expenses 
1,000 (policy limit in this instance) 
(3) Damage to property of others 
59,000 (exhausts policy limit) 


insured property 


(5) Legal expense 

6,000 (payable 

of liability) 

(4) insurance 

cover the bodily injury claim. 
The amounts of loss are listed in 

the order in which they would be 

paid in this case. 

(b) 


addition to limit 


There is no left to 


1. To pay for frames enclosing and 
contiguous to the damaged glass, 
$75.00 maxiinum. 

2. To pay for temporary plates or 
board up, $75.00 maximum. 

To pay for removing obstructions 
(other than window displays). 
$75.00 maximum. 

(c) 
Principal Sum 
Capital Sum 


The death benefit 

The dismemberment 

benefit 

The inability to 

perform any or all of 

the duties of 
occupation 


Total disability 


one’s 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—Ex- 
clusions—No Coverage of — to 
Named Insured's Employee Caused 


by Additional Insured 


Transport Insurance Co. v. Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Supreme Court of 
Texas, 1960) 337 S.W. 2d 284. 


One Annis was a tank truck driver 
for The Transport Company of 
Texas, which company was the 
named insured under the insurance 
policy involved in this case. 

The injuries occurred when Annis 
drove the truck to the Standard Oil 
Company loading rack for the pur- 
pose of receiving a load of Diesel 
fuel. While one of the compartments 
was being filled an explosion oc- 
curred injuring Annis. 

Annis sued Standard Oil Com- 
pany and recovered damages for 
negligence in causing his injuries. 
The present case was brought by 
Standard Oil Company for declatory 
judgment as to the interpretation 
and coverage of the above-described 
policy. 

The basis for the suit was that the 
policy covered, as an additional in- 
sured, any person using the truck 
with the permission of the named in- 
sured, and that loading of the truck 
was expressly defined as use of the 
truck. Since Standard Oil Company 
was loading the truck when the ac- 
cident and injury occurred, it was 
claimed that the company was an 
additional insured. 

In the trial court the decision was 
in favor of the insurance company 
on the ground that the policy specifi- 
cally excluded any obligation for 
which the insured may be held liable 
under any workmen’s compensation 
law and also excluded coverage for 
bodily injury to any employee of 
the insured arising out of and in the 
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course of his employment by the 
insured. 

On the appeal to the intermediate 
appellate court, the lower court’s 
decision was reversed, on the ground 
that the exclusions as to liability 
under workmen’s compensation law 
and as to claims of employees ap- 
plied only to an employee of the in- 
sured against whom the claim was 
made, thus being inapplicable to 
Standard Oil Company. 

On further appeal to the Texas 
Supreme Court the trial court’s de- 
cision of exclusion from 
was reinstated. 

The Court said, “The exact ques- 
tion involved is one of first impres- 
sion in this jurisdiction.” The Court 
noted there was a split of authority 
on the question among other juris- 
dictions. 

After a lengthy discussion the 
Court held that the policy provisions 
in question were not ambiguous, so 
that there was no justification for 
reading into the policy words to the 
effect that the employee whose claim 
was not covered must be an em- 
ployee of the insured against whom 
the claim was made, and then con- 
cluded, “In the policy involved here 
there is no ambiguity in the exclu- 
sion clauses and no inconsistency is 
shown between the exclusionary 
clauses and the ‘severability of in- 
terests’ clause in the policy. The 
clear and unambiguous terms of the 
policy leads us to hold that no em- 
ployee of the named insured engaged 


coverage 
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in the named insured’s business can 
recover on the named insured’s pol- 
icy against anyone included as an 
additional insured.” 


Marine Insurance—Vessel Laid Up 
and Out of Commission When 


Tsalapatas v. Phoenix Insurance 
Co. (Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina, 1960) 115 S.E. 2d 49. 


On May 15, 1957 the insurer is- 
sued a “Hull and Collision” policy 
to a boat owner. The policy con- 
tained the language “Lay-up War- 
ranty ... Warranted by the Assured 
that the within named Yacht shall 
be laid up and out of commission 
from October at noon, until April 
at noon.” In September the insured 
placed the boat in wet storage in a 
boathouse on an inland lake, the 
boathouse being constructed of “tin” 
and supported on floats. Cushions 
and other equipment were removed 
from the boat, fuel was drained from 
the tank, the boat was covered with 
canvas and it was tied up “good 
and proper.” 

On January 25, 1958, the insured 
took the boat from the boathouse to 
a nearby dock, approximately 300 
yards distant, had the boat pulled 
out of the water, inspected and re- 
paired, and did some painting and 
caulking. On January 28th the boat 
was placed back into the water and 
while proceeding under its own 
power to the boathouse where it had 
previously been located, it struck an 
underwater object and sank. 

When the insurer denied liability 
because of violation of the above- 
quoted warranty, the insured filed 
suit and the trial court entered judg- 


(Continued on the next page) 





The Judge Says—Continued 


ment in favor of the insured for the 
full amount of the damages. 

On appeal by the insurance com- 
pany to the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, the Court noted there were 
no previous decisions in the state on 
the question involved. 

The Court number 
of decisions from other jurisdictions, 


considered a 


and especially noted cases where the 
policy made provision for repair 
procedure, and where courts had 
held that the language, “laid up and 
out of must be con- 
strued in the light of the custom and 
practice of the particular locality. 
Then the Court 


commission” 


reversed the de 
cision in favor of the insured, saying : 
“The manner or custom of laying 
up and putting out of commission 
a boat on Lake Murray is not a 
matter of concern here as it is con- 
ceded that the method of 
employed by the insured was suff 


storage 


cient to come within the provisions 
of the warranty and had the boat 
sunk or sustained damages while in 
storage in the boathouse during the 


warranty period, defendant would 
have been liable. 

“We are of opinion that the risk 
of striking an underwater object 
while the boat was being operated 
under its own power was one of 
the risks sought to be obviated by the 
terms of the warranty, that the 
Order and judgment appealed from 
should be set aside and judgment 
entered for defendant ; = 


SEVENTEEN SCHOOLS 
APPROVED 


Unper MARyYLAND’s new fire and 
casualty Agents’ Qualification Law, 
effective September 1, 1960, appli- 
cants for agents’ licenses will now 
be required to successfully complete 
an approved program of studies 
prior to taking the State examina- 
tion. State Insurance Commissioner, 
F. Douglass Sears, announced his 
approval of seventeen schools offer- 
ing programs of study for fire and 
casualty insurance. 

The new educational prerequisite 
to licensing is waived only in the case 
of a fully experienced insurance em- 


ployee. Such an employee must ob- 
tain an affidavit from his employer 
to support his application for license. 
However, all applicants, whether 
qualifying by formal schooling or 
insurance experience, will be re- 
quired to pass the State examination 
prior to obtaining licenses to sell fire 
and casualty insurance. 

Studies in the required courses in 
Maryland will embrace the principles 
of insurance, including the law and 
ethics of the business, fire insurance, 
marine insurance, public liability 
insurance, automobile insurance, 
Workmen’s Compensation insur- 
ance, crime protection, fidelity and 
surety bonds, and boiler and machin- 
ery insurance. 


An Advisory Board 


The law provides for an Advisory 
Board to make recommendations to 
the Commissioner, and it is upon the 
recommendations of this Board, 
which represents all the major seg- 
ments of the insurance business, that 
the various schools have been ap- 
proved. 
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“Here’s how I picked up $1,731 
in NEW premiums with more to come.” 


by a Pittsburgh insurance agent 


“When I heard that a contractor was about ready to 
renew his firm’s liability insurance, the first thing I did 
was call Bill Nearing, Special Agent for The American. 


“Knowing we were up against tough competition, Bill 
and I wasted no time making a detailed survey of this 
company’s present liability policies. It paid off! Bill 
found some over-lapping coverages. Back at his office 
he had The American underwriter work out a program 
that eliminated all duplication and offered proper cover- 
age at less premium . . . with The American’s Compre- 
hensive Liability Policy. 


“Needless to say, the contractor was pleased as 
punch, He not only awarded me the policy totaling 
$1,731 in premiums but also promised me, as soon as 
they expired, his personal Homeowners policy, the 
Money and Securities policy on the business, and the 
total Fire line on the office building and other property 
he owned . . . with premiums in excess of $2,000! 


“Believe me, I’m not letting this extra income go to 
waste. That’s a new outboard motor on my boat. And 
that’s Bill Nearing right next to it. It’s a real pleasure 
to take him for a cruise once in a while. After all, he’s 
worked as hard for it as I have!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services...offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest American 
branch office. Let us prove to you that The American 
means business... MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


To Change California Advertising 
Marketing Man of Year 


Following protests by producers and informal discus- 
sion with the California Insurance Department, Allstate 
Insurance Company plans to alter disputed advertising 
copy on its new form of automobile liability policy in 
the state. On the assumption that the substituted ad- 
vertising of the company will discontinue the use of the 
term “cancel proof” and will accurately reflect terms of 
the policy, Commissioner McConnell considers the mat- 
ter to be closed. 

Judson B. Branch, president of Allstate Insurance 
Companies, was named 1960’s Marketing Man of the 
Year by the American Marketing Association’s Chicago 
Chapter for “providing dynamic consumer-oriented mar- 
keting leadership while continuing Allstate’s pioneering 
philosophy.” 

Among Allstate developments noted by the American 
Marketing Assn. in awarding its citation was the intro- 
duction of auto liability insurance with written guaran- 
tees of non-cancellation and pioneering of a compact car 
discount. 


AMERICAN SURETY Group 
New York, New York 
PACIFIC NATIONAL Fire Group 


San Francisco, California 
Team Program 


Transamerica Corporation announced that its two 
major fire and casualty companies, American Surety 
Company of New York and the Pacific National Fire 
Insurance group, will operate side by side through 
jointly staffed regional and branch offices. Administra- 
tion of the affairs of the two companies will also be de- 
centralized through four “high level authority” regional 
offices which are now being established on a joint opera- 
tion basis in San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
New York. Wherever possible the more than 40 branch 
and service offices operated by the two companies 
throughout the United States and Canada will be staffed 
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by personnel from each company operating as “teams” 
in the underwriting, solicitation and general develop- 
ment of all lines of insurance which both companies 
write. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL FIRE Insurance 
Company 

CAROLINA MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Mutuals Merge 


Herbert L. Lubs, President of the American Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company and the Carolina Mutual In- 
surance Company of Charleston, has announced the 
merger of these companies. The merger has been ratified 
by the policyholders and approved by the Insurance 
Commissioner. 

The Carolina Mutual Insurance Company was organ- 
ized in 1852 and has served property owners for more 
than one hundred years. It formerly operated in thirteen 
states and the District of Columbia, but more recently 
has confined its activites to the state of South Carolina. 

The American Mutual Fire Insurance Company was 
organized in 1891 and is now operating in five south- 
eastern states. The combined organization will retain 
the name and charter powers of the American Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. Officers of this company are 
Herbert L. Lubs, President; Louis N. Luden, Vice 
President; James D. Lubs, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
Jasper T. Hiers, Assistant Secretary; W. P. 
Assistant Treasurer. 


Ogilvie, 


BUFFALO INSURANCE Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Acquires Southern General Agents 


The Buffalo Insurance Company has made arrange- 
ments to assume on a selected basis the agency plant of 
the Southern General Insurance Company of Atlanta 
in Florida, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. The financial control of the 
Southern General was acquired June 1 by the General 
Acceptance Corporation of Allentown, Pennsylvania and 
the Stuyvesant Insurance Company, another subsidiary 
of the new sponsors has been directing its over-all insur- 
ance operations. Effective October 31 the Buffalo will 
reinsure the great majority of the outstanding policies 
and will renew them as they expire. The Buffalo will 
establish a Southeastern Department and will acquire the 
services of some of Southern General’s key underwrit- 
ing, claim, field and other related personnel. Ralph Ash- 
ton, second vice president of the Buffalo will head up the 
operation which will be located on the first floor of the 
Southern General’s home office and expects to be open 
for business on November Ist. 


(Continued on next page) 





COMBINED INSURANCE Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of Combined Insurance Company of 
America approved a one-for-three stock dividend effec- 
tive October 15 to holders of record on September 23 
which increases capitalization of the company from 1, 
500,000 shares at $1 par value to 2,000,000 shares. The 
stock dividend is in addition to the firm’s regular 
quarterly cash dividends of 10 cents a share. The com- 
pany has issued consecutive stock dividends each year 
since 1953. 
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We aim to serve our many insurance company 
friends, executives and agents. 























EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
Executive Appointments 


T. A. Duckworth, formerly vice president and secre- 
tary, was elected to the newly created post of senior vice 
president and secretary of Employers Mutuals of Wau- 
sau and the following resident vice presidents were ap- 
pointed: Richard E. Dvorak, metropolitan New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut ; Delbert R. Schmidt, up- 
state New York.; Lawton B. Kingsbury, New England ; 
Ben Kendall, Los Angeles ; and E, E. Anderson, Port- 
land, Other appointments included the election of C. A. 
Hessert as personnel director, G. R. Whaley as assistant 
personnel director, and V. H. Morrison as assistant 
director of office services. 


EQUITY GENERAL Insurance Company 
Miami, Florida 


In Receivership 


Equity General Insurance Company, a Miami, Florida 
corporation with administrative offices in Boulder, Colo- 
rado lost its New York license September 12 and, 
following a hearing before Florida Insurance Commis- 
sioner Larson, was placed in receivership in Tallahassee, 
Florida on September 15. 


FREEPORT INSURANCE Company 
Freeport, Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD-MONARCH Group 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Stock Exchange Completed 


One hundred per cent of Freeport Insurance Com- 
pany (Freeport, Ill.) stock has been tendered for ex- 
change for Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany stock (1 share of Freeport for 1.1 share of 
Springfield). Freeport will continue as a separate cor- 
porate entity under the management of its present board 
of directors and officers. 

Charles M. Fish, president of Freeport and recently 
elected a director of Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Co. and New England Insurance Company, has 
also been elected vice president of all the Springfield- 
Monarch Insurance Companies. 


GENERAL AMERICA Group 
Seattle, Washington 


Television Series 


Highlights of National Football League games will 
be shown weekly on a new half-hour syndicated tele- 
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vision series, “National Pro Footbal Highlights,” 
sponsored by General Insurance Company of America 
and its local agents in about 60 cities throughout the 
United States and Canada. The most important and 
spectacular plays of all NFL games will be shown, 
the first of 13 programs in the series devoted to NFL 
openers of September 24-25. Jim Leaming, sports direc- 
tor for Philadelphia radio station WIP, will narrate 
the series. Tom Harmon of University of Michigan foot- 
ball fame will act as host for General Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


Finance Facilities 


In all states except Texas and the Pacific Coast 
territory, expanded and simplified premium finance 
facilities have been made available through the Glenway 
Corporation, a member of the Glen Falls Group. Gordon 
S. Barnum, Vice President of the Glenway Corporation 
has been active in that company’s premium financing 
since it was first formed in 1936 and will direct the 
operation. Glenway will handle small, individual pre- 
miums or entire accounts, regardless of the number of 
companies or agents participating and contemplates 
prompt payment of the financed premium to the agent, 
thus making full commission available to him soon after 
the policy is issued. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL Group 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Enter Reinsurance Market 


Hardware Mutuals of Stevens Point have entered 
the reinsurance market actively, as both buyer and seller. 
H. E. Rudolph, formerly vice president, underwriting, 
has been named vice president, reinsurance. Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company and Hardware Dealers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company will write reinsurance 
in all property, casualty and liability lines for which 
they are licensed, in all states, they will not reinsure life 
or accident and health risks at present. Nor will Sentry 
Life Insurance Company, an affiliate. Hardware Mutuals 
will write reinsurance business through brokers or direct, 
and enter reinsurance pools when underwriting factors 
are favorable, Mr. Rudolph said. All reinsurance con- 
tracts will be handled direct by the home office. 


LASALLE CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 
Directors of LaSalle Casualty Company voted a stock 
dividend of one share for each four shares held by stock- 


holders of record August 1, 1960 which increased the 
company’s capital from $400,000 to $500,000. 
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MISSION INSURANCE Company 
Los Angeles, California 
Calls Deferred, Votes Stock Dividend 
Directors adopted a resolution calling the 150,000 
shares of convertible preferred stock (issued in 1959 at 
$10 per share) as of November 9, 1960. According to the 
terms on which the $5 par value preferred stock was 
issued, it is convertible at the ratio of two shares of 
common for one share of preferred or redeemable at 
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$11 per share. Conversion must occur on or before Oc- 
tober 10. Directors also voted a stock dividend of five 
per cent on all common shares, after conversion of the 
preferred stock, payable December 7, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record November 8, 1960. The Board also 
extended the management contract of Sayre and Toso, 
Inc. for five years from September 1, 1960. 


MUNICH Reinsurance Company 
Munich, Germany 


Maltman Executive Vice President 


James Inzerillo, president of the Munich Management 
Corporation, the managers of the United States branch 
of the Munich Reinsurance Company, has announced the 
§ appointment of James P. Maltman as executive vice 
president. Mr. Maltman leaves the American Mutual 
Reinsurance Company where he was secretary and 
where he started his insurance career in 1946 after 
serving in the United States Air Force in World 
War II. 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Insurance in Subway 


New York City subway riders can now buy accident 
insurance in a booth in the Grand Central subway sta- 
tion. Offered by Mutual of Omaha, a $10,000 policy 
can be purchased for 50¢ a week. In addition to protect- 
ing policyholders against accidental injuries, the policy 
also pays medical expenses in excess of $250. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Insurance 
Company, Charleston, West Virginia 


Liquidation Proceedings 


C. Judson Pearson, West Virginia Insurance Com- 
missioner, has instituted a proceeding in the Circuit 
Court of Kanawha County to liquidate the business and 
affairs of the National Automobile Insurance Company, 
West Virginia Corporation, which began business 
January 1, 1959. 

Pending the determination of the application and until 
further order of the Court, the order restrains and en- 
joins the company and other persons, firms, associations 
and corporations from the transaction of its business or 
the waste or disposition of its property or from obtain- 
ing preferences, judgments, attachments or other liens 
or the making of any levy or commencement or prosecu- 
tion of any actions or special proceedings against the 
company or against its assets. The petition alleges that 
an examination of the company has been made as of 
June 30, 1960, and the company found to be insolvent. 
Such examination, Commissioner Pearson alleges, 
further showed that the company had made illegal in- 
vestments and had violated other provisions of the 
insurance laws. Notice of a show cause hearing has 
been given to the company and others and it is ex- 
pected that the matter will be heard on September 
30, 1960, and decided that day or shortly thereafter. 
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OHIO CASUALTY Insurance Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Dividend Increase 


The Board of Directors of the Ohio Casualty Insur- 
ance Company increased the regular quarterly dividend 
from 14¢ to 16¢ per share, payable September 15 to 
stockholders of record September 5. In reviewing op- 
erations for the first six months, President Howard L. 
Slonekor, Jr., pointed out that the net premiums written 
for the Group were $41,954,000 and adjusted earnings 
for the group were $1.44 per share for the first six 
months of 1960 as compared to $1.40 per share for the 
first six months of 1959. 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Stock Split 


Directors of Pacific Indemnity Company have taken 
action approving a three-for-one stock split to be ac- 
companied by an increase in the authorized number of 
shares and a change in the par value of shares from $10 
to $3.334% per share. 


SECURITY Insurance Company 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Dividend Action 


Directors of Security Insurance Company of New 
Haven declared a quarterly cash dividend of 30¢ per 
share to stockholders of record October 21 payable 
November 1. This action represents an increase in the 
quarterly dividend from 25¢. Directors also declared a 
3% stock dividend payable January 25, 1961 to holders 
of record on December 27, 1960. 


STATE FARM Insurance Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Broadens Voluntary Auto Market 


In July, State Farm announced a “standard risk” 
program to provide voluntary insurance to drivers who, 
because of age or driving record, might otherwise wind 
up as assigned risks. Such motorists are written by 
State Farm Fire and Casualty, a wholly-owned affiliate. 
A further step has just been taken under which the fire 
and casualty company will also issue comprehensive and 
collision coverages on assigned risks who meet the un- 
derwriting standards established for the standard risk 
program. Typical assigned risk drivers who may bene- 
fit from the plan are unmarried males under 25, drivers 
over 65 and those with a record of minor driving in- 
fractions. The company’s rates for both present and po- 
tential assigned risks under the two-part program will 
be higher than State Farm Mutual rates, but not out of 
line with the regular rates charged by most companies, 
according to the announcement. 
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STUYVESANT INSURANCE Company 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Reinsurance Dept. to H. O. 


The Reinsurance Department of the Stuyvesant In- 
surance Company has been moved to the firm’s execu- 
tive offices in Allentown, Pa. from Chicago in order to 
effect a closer liaison with the other Stuyvesant divisions. 
Last year the assumed reinsurance premiums were in 
excess of $7,000,000 and, for the first six months of 
1960, premiums amounted to $4,770,000. 


UNITED NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Company 


United National Insurance Company is scheduled to 
commence operations from 1512 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, with capital of $150,000 and surplus of $75,000 
specializing in automobile and general liability. One of 
the major stockholders is Madison Agency, Inc. the 
principal owners of which are Raymond L. Freudberg, 
Albert B. Gerber and S. Harvy Galfand who are presi- 
dent, general counsel and secretary of the new company. 
They operated Empire Mutual Insurance Company for 
almost ten years until May 1, 1960 and were among the 
organizers of Plymouth Mutual Life in 1954. 

Arlin M. Adams, Esq., serves as treasurer. The board 
of directors consists of the officers and Eugene P. Hig- 
gins, insurance accountant, J. H. Pye, Jr. in the agency 
field, Samuel Weinrott, president of Industrial Trust 
Company and Benjamin Stern, president of United 
News Transportation Company. 


WESTERN CASUALTY and Surety Company 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of The Western Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany declared a stock dividend of 8%% to be paid 
October 14 to holders of record October 3. For each 
12 shares of stock now held, the holder will receive 1 
additional share. With 600,000 shares of $5 par value 
capital stock outstanding the issuance of an additional 
50,000 shares will increase the capital to $3,250,000. 
Directors also voted the regular quarterly dividend of 
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35¢ per share payable September 30 to holders of record 
September 15 and declared it to be the intention to con- 
tinue quarterly dividends at the same rate on the in- 
creased number of shares to be outstanding after the 
payment of the stock dividend. During the last ten years 
stock dividends of 15% in 1950, 25% in 1952 and 11.1% 
in 1956 were paid, and there was a 2-for-1 stock split 
in 1953. 

Directors of the parent Company, The Western In- 
surance Securities Company, declared a dividend of 
$3.50 per share on the Common Stock of that Company 
payable December 1 to holders of record November 14. 
A dividend of $1 per share was paid on the Common 
Stock on June 1. An extra dividend of $1.50 per share, 
plus the regular quarterly dividend of 62%¢ per share, 
was declared on the Class A Stock payable November 
1 to holders of record October 14. The liquidation of 
dividend arrearages on the Class A Stock was com- 
pleted on May 1, 1959, since which time Class A stock- 
holders have been receiving quarterly dividends at the 
regular rate of $2.50 per share per annum. After the 
common stockholders receive $50,000 in dividends in 
any one year, the holders of the Class A Stock are en- 
titled to participate equally in any further declarations 
up to a maximum of $1.50 per share. The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.50 per share on the Preferred Stock 
was also declared payable October | to holders of record 
September 15. 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 8 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 


Argonaut Insurance Co. ....... ..Menlo Park, Cal. 

Examined 
Independence Insurance Co. ....... 
Surety Insurance Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Licensed 
American Health Insurance Corp. ....... 
Association Insurance Co., Inc. ............ 


UTAH Licensed 


American Liberty Insurance Co. .... 


VIRGINIA Licensed 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . 

Mutual Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania 
Nationwide General Insurance Co. .. 


WASHINGTON Licensed 
American Health Insurance Corp. . 
Automobile Club Insurance Co. 

Maine Bonding & Casualty Co. . 


WEST VIRGINIA Licensed 
The American Road Insurance Co. . 
Argonaut Insurance Company ......... 
Eureka Insurance Company 

Kentucky Insurance Co. ......... ..... Louisville, Ky. 
Preferred Insurance Company . sae Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Telephone Employees Insurance Co. ...........-. Baltimore, Md. 


WYOMING Licensed 
American Health Insurance Corp. 
Farmers Elevator Mutual Ins. Co. 
Security Mutual Casualty Company 


VIRGIN ISLANDS Licensed 


Great American Insurance Co. ..... 


MANITOBA Licensed 
Camden Fire Insurance Ass'n . 
Western Surety Company .. 

OTTAWA Licensed 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. .............. Stevens Point, Wis. 


.. Greenville, S. C. 
.Greenville, S. C. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


. . Pittsfield, Mass. 
.. Collegeville, Pa. 
..Columbus, Ohio 


. Baltimore, Md. 
.Columbus, Ohio 
. .Portland, Maine 


....Dearborn, Mich. 
...Menlo Park, Cal. 
Madison, Wis. 


Baltimore, Md. 
..Des Moines, lowa 
Chicago, Ill. 


.. «New York, N. Y. 


...Camden, N. J. 
....Regina, Sask. 
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Concerned about increasing your volume? 
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of Consolidated Mutual. 


CMIC specializes in high frequency risks . . . offer- 
ing you and your clients a concentrated service; 


handled by a team of experts and sold through 
brokers. 


See for yourself how quickly Consolidated can step 
up your sales volume. Ask for the details today. 


CONSOLIDATED! MUTUAL 
INSURANCE IGOMPANY 


100 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: In principal cities in the East and Midwest 





obituaries 


Carruth: Joseph A. Carruth, Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary of The Home Insur- 
ance Company, passed away August 19 at 
the Blowing Rock Hospital, Blowing Rock, 
N. C. Mr. Carruth was 61 years of age. 
Born in Elberton, Georgia on May 22, 1899, 
Mr. Carruth spent his entire business career 
in insurance. He became affiliated with 
The Home Insurance Company in 1920 as 
a special agent in the States of North 
and South Carolina. In 1952, he was 
elected a vice president and secretary of 
The Home in charge of the company’s 
southern operations. He leaves his wife 
Kathryn S. of Charlotte. 


Chubb: Hendon Chubb, eighty-six, chair- 
man emeritus of the board of directors of 
the Federal Insurance Co. and the Vigi- 
lant Insurance Co., died in his summer 
home. He lived in Llewellyn Park, N. J. 

Mr. Chubb was also honorary director 
and former senior partner of Chubb & 
Son, Inc., 90 John St., New York. 

Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Chubb attended 
Dearborn Morgan School in Orange, N. 
].. and was graduated in 1895 from the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Univer- 
sity. 

He joined the insurance underwriting 
firm of Chubb & Son shortly after his 
graduation and became a partner in 1899. 
He was senior partner from 1930 until 
his retirement in September, 1959. 

He was a founder of the Federal In- 
surance Co. and the Vigiliant Insurance 
Co., and for many years was president 
and later chairman of the boards of 
both companies. He was chairman of the 
board of the United States Guarantee Co. 
until it merged with the Federal Insur- 
ance Co. in 1953. 

Mr. Chubb was a 
American Marine Hull Insurance Syndi- 
cate in 1920 and was chairman of its 
underwriting committee for many years. 
He was a former president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters. 

In 1914 he went to Washington and 
took part in the formation of the United 
States Bureau of War Risks Insurance. 
He was chairman of its advisory board 
from 1915 to 1918 and was director of 
insurance of the United States Shipping 
Board from 1917 to 1919. 

In 1924 he established the Victoria 
Foundation, Inc., a charitable and educa- 
tional organization, and was its president 
until his death. In 1936 he established 
the Chubb Fellowships at Yale Univer- 
sity. In 1958 he received the Yale Medal, 
the university’s highest honor awarded by 
the alumni board. 

Before his retirement, he was for many 
years a director and chairman of the 
finance committee of the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of Newark, N. J. He also was 
a director of the St. Joseph Lead Co. and 
several other corporations. 


founder of the 


Cleary: John H. Cleary, Jr., age 61, Man- 
ager of the Ocean Marine Cargo Depart- 
ment of the Boston Insurance Group died 
September 5 at the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston. 

Mr. Cleary spent his entire business life 
with the Boston Insurance Group. He 
started in the Ocean Marine Department 
and after World War I was assigned to 
the Reinsurance Division of that Depart- 
ment. He later transferred to the Ac- 
counting Division of the Company where 
he had various assignments until 1946 
when he returned to the Ocean Marine 
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Department taking charge of the under- 
writing of cargo business. 

Mr. Cleary graduated from the High 
School of Commerce in Boston in 1916. 
He also attended the Boston Conservatory 
of Music from which he graduated in 
1919 and taught there on a_ part-time 
basis for a short time thereafter. He 
also obtained a Degree of Business Ad- 
ministration from Northeastern Univer- 
sity in 1924. 


Kneeland: Henry W. Kneeland, 77, part- 
ner of John C. Paige & Company, insur- 
ance brokers, died suddenly at his sum- 
mer home in Searsport, Maine, August 
29th. He leaves his wife, Jane; one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Phyllis Whitten of West Rox- 
bury, Mass. and two grandchildren. Mr. 
Kneeland entered the insurance business 
in 1903 and had been with John C. Paige 
& Company since 1904, becoming a general 
partner in 1941. He was a graduate of 
the University of Maine, where he was 
a member of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, and 
a member of the Algonquin and Down- 
town Clubs, Boston, and the Highland 
Club, of West Roxbury. 


Mattison: Carl W. Mattison, Assistant 
Manager of the Advertising and Public 
Relations Department at the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company, died September 2, 
after undergoing surgery for a kidney ail- 
ment. Mr. Mattison was an active mem- 
ber in both insurance and civic organi- 
zations. He was Chairman of the Com- 
pany Awards Program of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, and a member 
of the Speakers Bureau of the Insurance 
Information Institute. 

He is survived by his wife, Alice Tate 
Mattison; three sons, Gary, Kenneth and 
Mark; his mother, Mrs. Alice Martin; a 
brother, George Martin and a sister, Mrs. 
Leonard Olson. 


Parsons: James H. Parsons, 63, vice presi- 
dent of State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, died August $1, at 
his home in Bloomington, Ill. He had 
been ill for several months. He was born 
in Perth Amboy, N. J]. and moved to 
Kansas City in 1916. He graduated from 
the Kansas City School of Law (now the 
Law Department of the University of 
Kansas City) in 1919. Parsons joined State 
Farm in 1933 as a claim manager at Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri after several years 
with insurance firms in Kansas City. He 
moved to State Farm’s home office in 
Bloomington in 1938. The following year 
he became director of conservation, and 
was made vice president in 1943. He was 
a member of the American Bar Association 
and the Illinois and Missouri Bar Associa- 
tions, the American Legion and several 
Masonic groups. 


Rourke: George W. Rourke, general agent 
at Seattle for Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company for the past 46 years, died Au- 
gust 24. Mr. Rourke joined the organiza- 
tion in 1906, and served as an adjuster 
and later as an agent until 1914 when 
he was appointed a general agent. A 
native of Meriden, Conn., Mr. Rourke 
was a graduate of Yale University Law 
School and practiced briefly in Hartford 
before entering the insurance business. 


Seymour: Marlor B. Seymour, retired sec 
retary of the Aetna Insurance Company, 
died at his home in West Hartford, Sep- 
tember 10. He was 68. Born in Hartford, 
he was the son of the late Fred B. Sey- 
mour, one-time treasurer of the National 


Fire Insurance Company. He was edu- 
cated in the Hartford public school sys- 
tem, and was graduated from Ambherst 
College in 1914. He was a lieutenant in 
the Army during World War I. 

Mr. Seymour began his insurance career 
as an inspector for the Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York, He joined the 
Aetna in 1921 as special agent in Roch- 
ester, New York. Later he was _ trans- 
ferred to Baltimore as state agent for 
Maryland, Delaware and District of Co- 
lumbia. In 1932 he was appointed state 
agent in Philadelphia and in 1936 was 
brought into the home office as general 
agent. Appointed assistant secretary in 
1938, he was promoted to secretary five 
years later. He retired in July 1958 after 
37 years with the Aetna. 


NEW PRODUCERS GROUP 


THE FIRST FORMAL meeting of the 
National Insurance Producers Con- 
ference was held September 15 in 
New York City by the three found- 
ing national producer groups: The 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, The National As- 
sociation of Surety Bond Producers, 
and The National Association of In- 
surance Brokers. The purpose of 
the new group is to provide a forum 
for the discussion of problems con- 
fronting the agent and broker on a 
national level and to enable these 
groups to present recommendations 
on industry policy to other insurer 
groups in the industry as well as 
state and federal agencies and regu- 
latory bodies. Another major pur- 
pose of the new conference is to offer 
a more convenient forum for insurer 
groups and federal and state author- 
ities to obtain the view or coopera- 
tion of the producers on matters of 
common interest. 


LLOYDS DENIES STRIKE 
COVER 


BECAUSE OF a statement in the press 
that the Imperial Insurance Com- 
pany Limited of Nassau, which has 
issued strike insurance policies in 
favor of various American railroads, 
is “an associate of Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don” Mendes & Mount, attorneys-at- 
law representing Underwriters at 
Lloyd’s, London, state categorically 
that there is no connection whatever 
between the Underwriters and the 
Imperial Insurance Company. 
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Yes, here’s a unique and inexpensive client 
SERVICE that will keep your name and service be- 
fore your clients every day for 2 years. 


And you'll be helping to reduce their insurance 
costs ... to prevent accidents . . . cut production 
losses . . . and save money. 


BEST’S SAFETY MAINTENANCE DIREC- 
TORY combined with THE MANUAL OF SAFETY 
TECHNIQUES is an authentic up-to-the-minute ac- 
cident prevention manual and safety buying guide. 
Your industrial clients will find that you have virtu- 
ally provided them with a top flight safety staff. 


And the Safety-Manual-Directory is an excellent 
prestige builder for you! Every time your client picks 


SAFETY DIVISION, 


it up or even looks at it he’ll see your name promi- 
nently imprinted on the cover. 


You'll be pleased to know, too, that this modern 
client relations authentic service is quite inexpensive 
—and good for 2 years! Three to nine copies are only 
$5.00 each (minimum order—3 copies); 10 or more 
copies are $4.25. That’s a saving of from $2.25 to 
$2.50 a copy over the usual $7.50 price. And, there’s 
no charge for imprinting if you order 10 or more 
copies. (There is a slight charge for imprinting less 
than 10 copies. ) 


Send us your order now. Take our word—it will 
be one of the best investments in better client rela- 
tions and prestige advertising you ever made. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC., 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


To: Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 


38, N. Y. 


Please send god imprinted copies of 


BEST'S SAFETY MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY COMBINED 
WITH THE MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY TECHNIQUES. 


NAME 


My gold imprint should read: * 








POSITION 
AGENCY NAME _______ 
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CITY ZONE STATE 











* Imprint limited to three lines, capital letters only. 





LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Accident and Health Experience ... 
Assent and Dissent se 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Estimated Earnings (1959) 

Lloyds Underwriting by Line 
London Lioyd’s 1959 Report .... 
Mutual Semi-Annual Experience 
Mutual Operating Results 

Mutual Underwriting by Lines . 
Reciprocal Underwriting by Line 
Semi-Annual Results—Stock C pnganis s 
Stock Underwriting by Lines . 
Stock Company Groups 

Stock Operating Results 

Stock Underwriting by Classes . 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 
Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Buyers Round Table (monthly) 
Burglary Is a Big Business 
Fire Protection in Eating Establishments 
Is the Price Right ?—H. J. Ginsburg 
Radiation Hazards Protoection—D» 
Radioactivity Hazards—W. 7. Tower 
Risk Control—Howard C. G 
Small Loss Crisis—F. A. 


Irving a Berstein 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Developments (monthly) 
Broadening the Market—William H. Day 
Common Endeavor, A—Arnold T. Evere 
Control of Losses—S. Bruce Black a 
Developments in Health Insurance—F. ./ 
Effective Telephone Technique—Howard J 
Entering the Life Field—Ediwin I 
Making Time Count—Oscar Feuer 
Sell A & H Aggressively—Her //. 
Selling Life (monthly) 

Should You Sell Life Insurance ?- 
Ten Commandments of Insurance 
Functions of the Council 


Faulkner 
Richard 
Marshall 


ed VcNevitt 
Paul A. Wallace, CLU ....M 
Arthur M. Browning 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Aspects of Appraisal—L. FE. Mahoney . 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur 
Liability Guiding Principles 

Legal Spotlight 
Recovery Procedure 


{ ninsures 
John D. Cheek 


Under 1 Me ‘torist. c over 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Acceptable Sureties ; Sd wie 
A Future? ... And How! Walton, . 
Assigned Risks—William Leslie, Jr. oe 
Business P hilosophy, A—Roland H. Lange Sept. 141 
Competitive Enterprise at its Best—J stor or . 20 
Earthquake Insurance—P.G. Buffinton Oct. 81 
Excess Lines Round Table—Arnold J. Flegenheimer 

Part I 


Fire Safety in the Home 
Fire Safety on the Job 
Foreign Markets for Insurance—Harrington Putnam 
If I Were King—Eugene F. Gallagher 
Importance of Being Human—Arne Fougner 
Improving the Public’s Image—Albert IH. 
Independents’ Experience—S. Alerander Bell 
Insurance in Evolution—Ambrose B. Kelly 
International Capacity for Atomic Liability 
W. B. Gordon 7 
Investigation of Claims—Robert W 
Merit Rating Myths and Mysteries—LeRoy J. Si 
Investigation of Claims—Robert W. Schooley 
Merit Rating Results—S. Alerander Bell 
News from London—Denzil Stuart .... 
Operating Trends—Frank Lang .. 
Practical Training for Fire Underw riters 
Proposed Rate Regulatory Bill 
Insurers 
Rehabilitating the Handicapped 
Tax Status of Fire and Casualty 
Trends in Building Construction \ 
View of Reinsurance, A—Richard K 


Jens’ 107 
May 113 


Risk 


Schooley 


James H. Heserd May 98 
Nat’l Assn. of Independent 


| ou le ’ 


| 
Welch 


OFFICE METHODS 


Advance Planning—Gus Foressell 
Advance Planning for Service 
Around the Office (monthly) 
Automatic Collating . 

Be Original in Copying 

300klets (monthly) 

Cash for Equipment 
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Computers—Are They Worth Their Salt ?— 
Raymond Dreyfack 
Controlling Absenteeism and Tardiness 
Cutting Office Costs—William E. Wilson 
Cutting Verifying Time 
Development of Agents’ 
Harold L. Myers 
Development of Skilla—R. J. ROR ........c.scecscccccevccces May 
re and Equipment Accounting (1.A.8.A.) 
Dirk Holleman 
citine Getting, and Understanding Instructions 
Guy Fergason 
Management’s Political Responsibilities—Guy Fergason 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 
Modern Carillons 
Office Automation—R. Hunt Brown 
Office Busybody, The—Guy Fergason 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 
Overall Gonpany Budget—W. N. Stannus 
People-Training—Sid Slifken 
Planned Purchasing 
Pre-Authorized Check Plan, The—Marius M. Martin . 
Problem of Gift Solicitation. The—G@Guy Fergason 
Choosing a Supervisor—D. B. Spangler ..........66.0eeeeewes May 
Selecting a Time Clock—Jack Taylor May 
Tips on Time Cards—Jack Taylor 
Two New Systems 


Guy Fergason 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Analysis of Agencies—Don R. Puetz . 
Boiler and Machinery Is Insurance—J. A 
oon Contracts 
C.P.C Questions and Anxwers—imerican Institute 
rae I—Insurance Principles and Practices May 71, June 
Part II—Insurance Principles and Practices ....July 103, Aug. 
Part I1I—General Education Se 
Door Opener—John W. Stewart 
Direct Mail—C. F. Scheer 
Employee Dishonesty ... ’ 
Income Protection for Professional P¢ ople—Lloud L. Temple, .Oct. 
Market Survey and Analysis—William L. Gallogly, C.P.C.U. Aug. 
Quiz of the Month 
Principles of Accounting ...........+--eeeeeeee May 109. June 149 
Principles of Management July 99, Aug. 76 
Casualty Contracts Sept. 137 
Selling Parade (monthly) Sept. 105 
Accidental Deaths 
Service for the Customer—Frank F. Mueller, tr. . 
What’s New in Life Insurance—John D. Brundidge, C.L.U....Oct. 98 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. Sebert .. 


Association Notes 

test’s Stock Index 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments .... 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses . 
Home Office and Field Appointments .. 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Publications 

Obituaries 

Rate Changes 

Reports on Companies 


Automobile 
Ariz., Georgia, Nev., 
Maine, Vermont 
Conn... D. Mass., Penna., Ohio . © 
Del., Fla., Sh ONE TR Och cdi vd caves keesseenbieashoet Sept. 122 
Ohio nee 104 
Oct. 140 


July 118 


Tenn., W. 
Homeowners 


Hospitalization 
Mich.. 
New Yor 
Liability Staee than nae 


Fla., Mass., ich. , ‘wis. Sept. 122 
Mich., Mo., N. H., lis ept. 
Ariz., *Calif., Kans., ee Sept. 124 
New "York Oct, 104 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Bilas., Me H.4 Be Cu, VOe cv cvcccccccscvecssniscessdevcsstione May 150 
New "Jersey 
Kans.. N. Y. 

Mo., Pa. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Magitend 
(Named oe Head) Aug. 
Afco, New Yor 
(Executive iections) July 129 
Agricultural Insurance Group, Watertown 
(Budget Plan) . Jul 
(Package Policy) J 129 
Allied Mutual Comsalty, - Moines 
(Name Chan = June 141 
Allied Mutual’ 
(New Title) June 141 
Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(Blected Vice President) 
(Guaranteed Auto Policy) 141 
(Guaranteed Renewable 129 
(Writing Commercial Risks) .... . 129 
(To Change California Advertising 
Marketing Man of the Year)....Oct. 151 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 
(Executive Elections) June 141 
(Expanding Operations) 
(Management Shift) L 
Pea Hardware Mutual, Minneapolis 
(Executive Elections) 
(New President) 
The American Ins. Co., Newark 
(Executive Promotions) 
American Internat. Underwriters 
(Elected Vice President) 
American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
(Mutuals Merge) Oct. 
American Mutual Ins. Co., Grand Kapids 
(Merged) June 142 
American Mutual Liability Cos., Wakefield 
(New Vice President) M 147 
American Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Promotions) t 147 
American Surety Group, New York 
(First Vice President) 141 
(Klected Vice President) f . 129 
(Team Program) “t. 151 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York 
(General Counsel) M 147 
Argonaut Insurance Co., Menlo lark 
(New President) July 129 
(Bxecutive Elections) Aug. 129 
Associated Hospital Serv. of New York, %. » & 
(Elected President) Ma 7 
Atlantic National, New York 
(Vice Presidents) 141 
Audubon Ins. Co., Baton Rouge 
(Named Vice President) 
Bankers Life and Cas. Co., 
(Insurance on Credit) 
Berks and Lehigh Mutual, 
(Merged) 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
(Executive Election) 
British General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
New York 
(Merged) 
(Name Changed) 
Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 
(Acquires Southern General 
Agents) *t. 151 
Cal-Farm Insurance Co., Berkeley 
(Merger Aggeoves) July 129 
The Camden Fire Assn., Camden 
(Named Secretary) June 141 
Carolina Mutual Ins. Co., Charlotte 
(Mutuals Merge) Oct. 151 
The Celina Group, Celina 
CREGEEEE) cccccccccces Swercsecsees May 147 
(Merger) June 142 
The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha 
(Medical Director) Sept. 151 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron 
(Vice President) July 129 
Citizens Casualty Co., New York 
(New President) 142 
Combined Ins. Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) July 129 
Commercial Union Fire Ins., New York 
(Merged) May 147 
Commercial Union Ins. Co., New York 
(New Title) 
Continental Casualty Co., 
(Sells Interest in U. S. 
(Executive Elections) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Heads ey Dept.) 
Corroon and Reynolds Group, New Yorke” 
(Marine Manager) 
Cumis General Ins. Soc., Inc. 
(Property Affiliate) 
Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Elections) 
Empire Mutual Ins. Co., New York 
(Absorbs N. Y. Mut. Cas.) July 130 
Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 
(Executive Elections) J 130 
(Executive Appointments) t. 152 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas C ity 
(Stock Offering) May 148 
Equity General Ins. 
(In nedeeship) t. 152 


Kutzton 


Rock Island 


Life) .... 


a 
, Madison 


For October, 1960 


Farm Bureau Mutual of Washington, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) July 129 

Farmers Mutual of Nebraska, Lincoln 
(Non-assessable Policies) July 130 

Federal Mutual Ins. Chicago 
(Executive Elections) ............/ Aug. 130 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore 
(Exchange Negotiations) $ 
(Opposes Merger) 

Fireman's Fund Group, San peanaines 
(No Immediate Life Plans) 

Founder’s Ins., Los Angeles 
(Executive Blections) 

Founders Mutual Cas., Chicago 
(New President) 

Freeport Ins. Co., Freeport 
(A ffillation) 

(Stock Exchange Completed) 

General America Group, Seattle 
(Television Series) 

General Exchange Ins., New York 
(Merger) 

General Keinsurance, New York 
(Executive Elections) 

General Union Mutual, Chicago 
(Temporary Injunction) 

Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls 
(Heads Pacific Coast Dept.) 
(Finance Facilities) 

Government Employees, Washington 
(To Finance Mobile Homes) Ju 

Great American Ins. Co., New York 
(Executive Elections) ............May 148 
(Elected Secretary) June 143 


The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Merger P roposal) 
Hardware Mutual Cos., 
(Executive Elections) 
(Enter Reinsurance Market) 
Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Change in Title) 
(Executive Appointment) 
Hartley Mutual Fire, York 
(Name Changed) 
Hartley Mutual Ins., 
(New Title) 
Hawkeye Security Ins., 
(Elected President 
The Home Ins. Co., New York 
(Purchases Agency) 
Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Re-Orognization) ...............4 Aug. 130 
Indiana Lumbermens, Indianapolis 
(New President) 
taytieatenad Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) ........... May 148 
Insurance Company of N. A. Cos., Phila. 
(Capital Increase) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Merger) 
International Auto Ins. Exchange, Indian- 
apolis 
(Executive Promotions) 
Iowa Hardware Mutual, Mason City 
(Executive Elections) 
Iowa Natl. Mutual, Cedar Rapids 
(Promotions) 
Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Changes) 
Kentucky Central Ins., Anchorage 
(Commences Operations) 
LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(Moves Home Office) Aug. 131 
(Stock Dividend) -o- Oct. 153 
The London and Edinburgh, London 
(Trust Fund Established) 
T Pb London and Lancashire, Ltd., 
(U. S. Manager) 
The Lumbermens Mutual, 
(Executive Changes) 
Maine Insurance Co., Portland 
(Elected Treasurer) 
Maryland National Insurance, Bel / 
(Dividends) 
Mass. Bonding, Boston 
(Stock Purchase Challenged) 
(Merger Proposal) 
Merchant Fire Assurance Corp., 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance, 
(Executive Vice President 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
fas ESSA May 149 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Minneapolis 
(Custodianship Dissolved) June 144 
Mission Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New President) Aug. 131 
(Calls Deferred, 
Dividend) 
Mohawk Ins. Co., New York 
(Additional Financing) .......... Sept. 151 
Motors Insurance Corporation, New York 
(Executive Vice Presidents) ...... May 149 
(Merger) Aug. 130 
Munich Reinsurance Co., Munich 
(Maltman Executive Vice 
President) 


May 148 


Aug. 130 
July 130 
Aug. 130 


May 148 
*t. 153 


July 132 
Stevens Point 
June 143 
July 131 
July 131 
June 143 
York 

June 143 
Des Moines 
June 143 


July 131 


Aug. 131 
June 144 

Aug. 131 
July 131 


July 131 


June 144 
London 

July 132 
Mansfield 


une 144 
a 144 
“ine 149 

..May 149 
July 132 


New York 
we 


Votes Stock 


MAY, 1960) 


Marton) Ins. Co. of Pennsylvania, 


(New MET scdkiadsanvadttackéucd Aug. 132 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha 
(Insurance in Subway) Oct. 154 


National Auto. Ins. Cos., Atlantic oe 
(Executive Elections) 

National Automobile Ins. Co., 
(Liquidation Proceedings) 

National Family Ins., St. Paul 
(New Company) . 

National of Hartford Cos., 
(Executive Promotions) 

The Natl. Mutual Ins. Co., Celina 
(Merged) 

Nationwide Mutual Ins., Columbus 
(Executive Appointments) 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Exchange Negotiations) ........ — 
(Opposes Merger) 

N. Y. Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Absorbed by Empire Mutual) ...July 

Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 
(Elected Secretary) June 

North American Reins. Corp., New York 
(Executive Elections) 

Northern Assurance Co., London 
(General U. S. Attorney) ........ May 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Senior Vice President) June 145 

Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc., win 
(Group Management) 152 

The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Dividend Increase) 

Ohio Farmers Cos., Columbus 
(Budget Plan) June 145 

Old pecurity Casualty, Kansas City 
(New Company) 


College- 


Che = eal 


Hartford 
M 


Ltd., 


Aug. 131 

Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) ........... May 152 

Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Stock Split) 

Pacific Natl. Fire, San Francisco 
(President Resigns) .............. June 145 

Pacific of New York Group, New Y ork 
(Executive Elections) pt. 152 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual, Phila. 
(Executive Elections) June 145 
(Executive Elections) 

Pennsylvania Millers Mutual, 
(Title Changed 

Peneevivante Mutual, 
(New tle Aug. 132 

Prudential of Great Britain, New York 
(Executive Elections) ...........May 153 

The Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(Increased Dividend) July 132 

Reliable Insurance Co., Dayton 
(To Sell in Supermarkets) Phitiece's May 153 

Reliable Insurance Co., Miami 
(Change in Management) Bedcecal Sept. 152 

Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 
(Executive Promotions) June 145 

Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York 
(Named Secretary) ..............May 158 

Safeco Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Boatowners Policy) July 132 

Safeguard Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Named Vice President) Aug. 132 

Scottish Union & Natl. Ins. Co., Edinburg 
(Group Management) May 152 

Security Ins. Co. of New Haven, New —— 
(Exchange Negotiations) 

(Dividend Action) 

Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(Sixtieth Anniversary) 

Snake River Mutual Fire, Boise 

(Title Changed) Aug. 132 

a 5 River Mutual Insurance, meee 
(New Title) 

Southern General Ins., 
(Purchased 
(Member of G.A.C.) 
(New Vice President) 

Springfield-Monarch Ins. Cos., 
(Affiliation) 

(Stock Exchange Completed) 

Cc. V. Starr and Co., New York 
(Vice President) 

State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co. 
(Auto Coverage) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Broadens Voluntary 

Market) 

State Mutual Insurance, Flint 
Bo SO eee Sept. 153 

The Stewartstown Mutual Fire, Stewarts- 

town 
(Name Changed) ................ Sept. 1538 

St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul 
(Increased Dividends) ........... Sept. 152 

Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 
(Enters Surety Field) July 133 
(Reinsurance Dept. to H. O.) ....Ocet. 156 


Ww ns Barre 


Collegeville 


Atlanta 
— 146 
- 132 
152 
Springheid 


June 146 
» Bloomington 

Aug. 132 

Aug. 132 
Auto 


161 





Sun Ins. Office, Ltd., London 

(250th Anniversary) -May 153 
The Surety Insurance Co., Greenville 

(Vice President) July 133 
Texas Employers’ Group, Dallas 

(Vice President and Treasurer)..June 146 
Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek 

(Channing Acquires Group) ...... May 154 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 

(Elected Vice President) ..May 154 


United States F. & G., 


Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) : 


May 154 


United National Insurance Co., Philadelphia 

(New Company) Oct. 156 
Unity Fire and General, New York 

(New Secretary) . 
Universal Automobile Ins. Co., 

(Expands Operations) 
Universal Insurance Co., Milford 

(Capital Increase) July 133 
Universal Insurance, New York 

(Offer for Stock) 
Utilities Ins, Co., St. Louis 

(Executive Elections) 
Vigilant Ins. Co., New York 

(Enters Colombia) 


Indianapolis 


June 146 
June 146 
Sept. 153 


Wabash Fire and Casualty, 
(Buse RISkS) wcccccccs 

Washington Farm Mutual, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) 

Washington General Ins., New York 
(New Vice Presidents) . -++--Jduly 136 

Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott 
(Capital Increase) .... .-July 136 
(Stock Dividend) Oct. 156 

Windsor Mutua! Ins., Hamburg 

., Pree hue 

Worcester Mutual Fire, WwW orcester 

(Executive Elections) .. 


Indianapolis 
Sept. 153 


.June 141 
-Aug. 133 


« « « «LIST OF ADVERTISERS » =» »> 


Advanco Products, Elmhurst, N. Y 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. . 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford Conn. 
All-Steel Equipment Co., Aurora, Ill. .... 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa 
American Credit Indemnity Co., 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American Foreign Insurance 
American Insurance Co., Newark, N 
American Motorists Insurance Co., 
American Plan Corporation, New York, N 
American Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Surety Co., New York, N 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. ¥ 
Berkshire Mutual Insurance Co., Pittsfield, 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., me 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash 
Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, 
Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, 
Chubb & Son, Inc., New York, N. x. 
Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, 
Combined Ins. Co. ‘of America, ¢ ‘hic: ago, 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., 
Commercial Union Group, New York, N 
Consolidated Mutual Insurance Co., 
Constitution Insurance Co., New ork, 
Continental Casualty Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Corroon & Reynolds Group, New Y 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, 8. 


Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Detectogas Instruments, Inc., Houston, 
Dictaphone Corp., New York, vt 

Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, ea Il. 
Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass. 
Employers’ Life, Boston, Mass. .. 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas C ity, 
Financial General Group, “= Moines, Iowa 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. . 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., —, New 

Fund Insurance Co’s., San Francisco, C: 
General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, Y 
Hartford Fire Insurance he lg Hartford, 
Homer Bray Service, Ine., Evanston, Ill 
Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance C 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, 
Indiana Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, 


Ohio 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, 


Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
London Group, New York, N. Y. 

London & Lancashire G troup, Hartford 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 


Utah 


Chicago, Ill 
Dallas, Texas 


Mankin and Co., Ine., 
Manning & Sons, T. A., 


» » 


Conn, 


Baltimore, } 


Ass'n., New York, 'N, ¥. 
J 


Chicago, 


Mass. 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Canada 


Fort Worth, 


Brooklyn, 
Y 


Conn. 


, Fort Worth, " 
Montreal, Canada 


Iowa 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, } 


c onn. 
Ill 
Mansfield, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York, N. 


Marbury & Co., 


Munich Reinsurance ¢ 


Wm. / 
Marshall & Co., A. W 
Melling & Bevingtons, 
Middlesex Mutual wane Insurance Co., 


Ltd., Sicetres al, 


Ruston, La. 
“Newark, N 

Canada 
Concord, Mass, ......... 
New York, + 


Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. 


National Union Insurance Companies, 
Nationwide Insurance Co’s., 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
New Hampshire Insurance Group, 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
New Zealand Insurance Co., L td., 

North American Reinsurance e Corp., 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., 
Ohio Farmers Companies, 
O'Toole Associates, Inc., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Saltimore, Md. 
Manchester, N. 
New York, N. Y 

San Francisco, 
New York, N. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
LeRoy, Ohio 

Queens Village, N. 


Pacific National Insurance Group, San Francisco, 


Pan American Companies, 
Louis J., 
Inc., Alfred, 
Peerless Insurance Co., 4 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, 


Pastor & Co., 
Paull & Son, 


Pick Hotels Corp., 


Reinsurance Agency, 


Houston, Texas 


Chicago, Ill. 


Wheeling, West Va. 
Keene, N. H 

Philadelphia, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Pinkertons National ngs Ne Agcy. 
Preferred Fire Insurance ( 
Providence Washington bnontanes Co. 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Great Britain, 
Recording & Statistical Corp., 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 


New York, N. Y. 
Kan. 
Providence, 
Newark, N. 
New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


Topeka, 


Reinsurance Corp. of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Reliance Insurance Co., 
Ritter General Agency, 
Royal Exchange Group, 


Denver, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Colo. 
New York, N. Y. 


Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis Insurance Group, St. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wi 


San Marino Hotel, 


Schroeder Hotel Corp., 
Security-Connecticut Group, 
Seibels, Bruce and Co., 
Shelby Mutual Insurance Co., 
Syracuse, N. 
Springfield-Monarc h Insurance Co., 
Standard Accident Companies, 
Standard Insurance Co. 


Smith-Corona, Inc., 


Louis, Mo. ..Opp. Inside Front 


New aaven, Conn. 


Columbia, 8. C. 


Shelby, 
Y. 


Springfield, 
De troit, Mich. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, 
Strudwick Co. , A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp., 
Ltd., New York, N. Y. 


Sun Insurance Office, 


Superior Insurance Co., 
Swett & Crawford, Los’ Angeles, Calif. 
Traders & General Insurance Co., 
Transit Casualty Co., 
Travelers Insurance Co., 
Tressel & Associates, Harry §., 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me. 
United Pacific Insurance Co., 
United States Casualty Co., 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Inec., Toledo, Ohio 


sack Cover 
12 


Virginia Surety Co., 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 
Albert, New York, 
E., Toronto, ¢ Senda 


Willcox & Co., Ince., 


Wilson & Co., Ltd., L. 


ee Bend, 
Dallas, Texas 


Dallas, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago, 
Dallas, T 


Tacoma, ——~ 
New York, N. 
aE Md. 


Stevens Ng ay Wis bi ine adnoeatncdues 49 


Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. 


Woodward & Fondilier, 
Ryan, Sharp and Davis, 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 


Zurich American Insurance Cos., 


Woodward, 


Inc., New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. .......... 26-74 
Worcester, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 








To your clients, your use of the word Security 
suggests the good life — the family or the busi- 
ness protected from unpredictable disasters. 


To you, Security is a key to better business — 
the multiple line company pledged to the Amer- 
ican Agency system. You, know Security as the 
complete line backed by modern merchandis- 
ing methods — priced to meet direct writer 


The 





Security + Connecticut 
insurance Group 


New Haven 5, Connecticut 


As 


ecurity? 


Security is a key word in your vocabulary — 
your work — your life. 


competition, and shaped to sell fast with mod- 
ern features like monthly payments and devi- 
ated policies. 

To all the millions who have come to know 
Security, it is an important name in insurance. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT 
— the single source for all these lines: 


life * accident « fire + casualty * group * automobile* marine « 


bonds « and all other forms of personal and business insurance. 


Pa es) 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 


Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 


Founders’ Insurance Company 





When it comes to seeking new auto business, the INA 
agent has a lot of help... help from old INA cus- 
tomers who continually steer others to INA. 

Why? Because INA really gives the careful driver a 
break. With the INA-CHAMPION policy, some care- 
ful drivers save as much as 32% compared to con- 
ventional auto insurance. And in the event of an 

ONE DRIVER STEERS ANOTHER TO INA accident, when the chips are down—the chips are 
there! INA pays claims fast, spares the driver and 
his insurance agent embarrassing delays. 


These and many more advantages are now the 
subject of INA’s big, two-page ads in The Saturday 
Evening Post...ads designed to steer still more 
drivers to INA, still more profits to INA agents. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America + Indemnity Insurance Company of North America + Life insurance Company of North America - World Headquarters: Philadelphia 





